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BY  THE  MACmU-AK  COMPAHY  Of  CANADA,  LIMITED 
TOBOMTO 


DEDICATION 

To  the  Editors 

of  Canadian  Newspapers 
and  Periodicals: 

My  Dear  Fellow  Craftsmen, 

It  it  usual  to  dedicate  a  bonk  to  some  person  or 
persons  to  whom  the  author  j  under  obligation. 
There  can  be  no  question  in  my  mind  where  my 
deepest  obligation  rests.  Much  of  whatever  in- 
formation I  possess,  I  might  almost  say,  that  much 
of  whatever  useful  education  I  possess,  is  lue  to  a 
habit,  acquired  early  in  my  life,  of  readii  a  wide 
range  of  newspapers  and  periodicals,  ihere  I 
have  gleaned  the  worth-while  facts,  that  largely 
hav  guided  my  business  and  journalistic  career. 

I  entertain  the  hope,  perhaps  vainly,  that  this 
little  volume  may  prove  of  some  inspiration  to 
you,  entrusted  as  you  are  with  the  responsible  task 
of  moulding  public  opinion.  I  cannot  hope,  and 
do  not  expect,  that  all  my  conclusions  and  theories 
will  receive  approval  and  support:  Some  of  them 
will  appear  weird  and  visionary.  But  my  main 
object  in  writing  this  somewhat  rambling  book  has 
been  to  provoke  investigation.  Somewhere  you 
may  find  the  kernel  of  an  idea  that  may  lend  itself 
to  profitable  elaboration.  If  so,  my  task  has  not 
been  in  vain. 

C.  W.  Peterson. 
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PREFACE 

I  REGRETFULLY  realize  that  this  is  a  scold- 
1  ing,  preaching,  fault-finding  sort  of  book,  only 
mildly  constructive.  And  Canada  is  not  used  to 
having  her  institutions  libelled  in  book  form  In 
Oreat  Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  every  week  or  so 
some  unlicensed  crank  writes  a  volume  on  how  to' 
run  the  .,:  oire,  which,  of  course,  no  one  ever  takes 
senouc  ■•  The  patronage  and  encouragement  of 
this  :err.  y  Hyde  Park  speaks  volumes  for  the 
patriotism  of  British  publishers!  However  the 
precedent  is  now  set  in  Canada,  for  better  or  for 
worse. 

There  seems  to  be,  somewhere,  an  unwritten  law 
to  the  eflect  that  no  man  shall  write  a  book  on  any 
subjeot  upon  which  he  is  not  a  recognised  author- 

i^ii  f  '",  •  ?^  ■°'''"'-  "  ^^^q^-^ntly  and  pain- 
fully violated.  It  is  going  to  be  flagrantly  trans- 
gressed in  this  case.  Much  of  what  appears  in  the 
following  pages  has  doubtless  been  said  before,  and 
probably  much  more  eflFectively  than  I  am  able  to 
say  It.  The  whole  contents  are  merely  random 
reflections  on  leading  political  and  social  questions 

rnfl-  f-  I  "  ^  ^''"^  '"y  "P^^^gy  t°  offer  for 
nflicting  these  upon  the  public  in  book  form,  it  is, 
that  I  have  perhaps  enjoyed  somewhat  exceptional 
opportunities,  in  the  course  of  a  wildly  varied 
career,  of  observing  many  of  these  problems  from 
more  than  one  angle. 
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It  will  be  obvious  to  those  who  are  sufficiently 
interested  to  read  the  following  pages,  that  it  is  not 
the  mission  of  this  volume  to  submit  cut  and  dried 
remedies  for  the  various  ills  and  handicaps,  social, 
political,  and  economic,  under  which  Canada 
labours.  Many  of  them  are  common  to  all  coun- 
tries. My  object  is  rather  to  bring  some  of  our 
problems  to  the  attention  of  thinking  people,  to 
contribute  in  a  mild  measure  to  intelligent  discus- 
sion and  to  spur  into  action  those  whose  respon- 
sibility it  is  to  solve  them.  But,  above  everything, 
it  is  my  earnest  ambition  to  rouse  Canadian  men 
and  women  from  their  present  apathetic  attitude 
in  regard  to  the  politics  and  administration  of  the 
country  and  to  kindle  an  intelligent  interest  in  the 
great  questions  of  the  day.  The  field  is  so  broad, 
however,  that  many  patriotic  intellects  must  lend 
their  efforts  towards  exploring  it  and  bringing  use- 
ful suggestions  to  the  surface. 

I  love  this  Canada  of  ours — this  clean,  strenuous, 
blessed,  young  country,  seemingly  so  enormously 
distant  from  the  slimy,  unwholesome  social  mess  of 
Europe.  But  one  cannot  shut  one's  eyes  to  the  evi- 
dences of  unrest  apparent  even  here.  It  is  the  main 
purpose  of  this  book  to  contribute,  to  a  modest 
extent,  towards  the  awakening  of  Canada  to  a  sense 
of  her  responsibilities  and  opportunities.  We  must 
look  past  errors  bravely  in  the  face  and  energetic- 
ally turn  our  attention  to  setting  the  house  in  order. 
Herein  will  lie  Canada's  salvation  and  her  ability 
to  fulfil  her  God-given  destiny  of  becoming  the 
haven  of  refuge  for  oppressed  people,  and  for  those 


PREFACE  i, 

oS^Ssr "'"' ""'''' "  '"^  -"--^  °^ 

When  a  book  is  written  in  the  first  person  it  i, 
apparently  customary  to  explain  and  apologize    I 

etZ  '°  t""^"^'  »''"  ''^  "°  necessit/for^doing 
either  .„  this  case.    I  have  drawn  somewhat  coo 
ously  upon  my  own  personal  experience  deemji^ 

vS;f  rrh°  "^  the  -st^reliabrealTdrn' 
vincing.    Apart,  however,  from  this  consideration 
I  cannot  tell  my  story  effectively  in  any  olher  waj.' 


Western  Stock  Ranches, 

Calgary,  Alberta, 

April,  1919. 
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CHAPTER  ONE 

"liMOCRACV  ON  TRIAL 
1. 

•y  HE  amazing  cataclysm  into  which  a  peaceful 
1  world  was  precipitated  in  I9K  ultimately 
F„T  .'"^\''™P°"'°"'  'hat  the  normal  life"f  the 
.ndividual  the  world  over  was  affected  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  extent.  Carefully  treasured  economic 
Jeor.es  have  be.n  blasted  into  utter  obliv^ 
Nations  are  drifting  like  rudderless  ships  on  the 
high  seas.  Patching  here  and  mending  there,  sorne 
hope  to  s.il  into  safe  havens.  Others  lie  bleeding 
and  mangled  while  irrepressible  mobs  put  to  thf 
torch  the  outward  and  visible  evidences  of  cent 
Son         "  ""'  ''"""°'"  P^°«-"  """^  cTvil- 

thilnd"  o?Z"k/  ""r''"^  '"  '^'  ''^'  '«"'*  'Ok*"", 
the  end  of  this  bloody  war  is  ushering  in  a  new  era 

all  over  the  civilized  world.  We  shall  be  taught  o 

has  most  ad"'  T"^'  "''•'  *''^  "^"^"^  g<=Son 

andTame^^J?    "!'"'"'  ^"'"''  P"^"'  P°»'tio" 

true  worth     Th  '!.       *'  T"  '""^  ^'''"8'  «  ^^eir 
true  worth.    The  drone  will  be  an  outcast     H,. 

f:St^/'''  r  1-«  *^  wealth  to  enable  him": 
ead  the  drone's  existence.    The  State  will  require 
It.    1  he  man  who  does  things  will  be  the  leader 
(I) 
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not  the  man  whose  only  claim  to  distinction  i.  that 

he  made  a  happy  choice  "f  parents. 

The  conviction  is  forcing  '"elf  on  thoughtful 
observers,  that  the  past  world  struggle  and  its  after- 
math is  less  a  trial  of  strength  between  the  auto- 
Tatk  and  democratic  ideas  -  f  Government  than  a 
"re  trial  of  democracy  itself.    The  overwhelmmg 
opinion  of  the  world  is,  of  course,  agamst  autoc- 
r^c"    which  is  absolutely  out  of  tune  w,,h  the 
times.    A  limited  population,  born  and  educated 
uTder  autocratic  rule  of  a  reasonably  advanced 
humanitarian  and  orderly  sort,  was  apparently 
prepared,  or  coerced,  to  fight  for  its  perpetuation 
JXossible  extension,  but  victory  or  defeat  would 
not  have  affected  public  opm.on  elsewhere,  to  any 
great  extent,  as  to  the  merits  of  such  a  sysiem.   That 
it  was  efficient,  viewed  as  a  machme,  is  not  di  ■ 
nutcd  but  democratic  people  demand  responsible 
institutions  with  all  the  faults  inherent  in  majority 
rule    The  world  has  now  decided,  that  autocracies 
must  go,  not  necessarily  because  they  »re  inefficient, 
but  because  they  are  irresponsible. 
2. 
What  about  the  world's  democracies?     Have 
they  fulfilled  the  reasonable  expectations  of  the 
early  pioneers  of  liberty,  fraternity  and  equality? 
Have  they  abolished  sweated  and  child  laoour  and 
all  the  other  abominations  of  our  industrial  system? 
If  these  conditions  have  from  time  to  time  been 
ameliorated,  has  it  been  '^y  the  voluntary  acUon  of 
the  State  or  by  the  power  of  organized  labour  fore- 
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ing  iti  demand,  on  reluctant  democracy?  Hai 
democracy  abolished  the  pest-ridden  tenemcntro 
our  great  citie.?  Can,  in  fact,  democracT"how 
that  the  statu,  of  the  common  people  has  bew 
h.gher  and  better  under  its  beneficent  rule  than  "t 
was  m  the  autocratic  countries  we  have  just  de 

Te?  us'lh  "  """  t ''"'  ""'«"' '"  '^""-  • 
Let  us  also  remember  that  democracy  has    in 

some  countries,  abolished  an  hereditary  arUtocracv 

and  has  substituted  therefor  a  plutoc  acy    S 

.  i*.  *^  V**"'-    ^^^  aristocrat  was  generally  actu- 
a  cd  by  the  .oAW  oHi.e  principle^nd  f  equcn  Jy 

r^:,:  J"L'°''f  P"*"'*^  »"^i«'-  The  plutocrat 
on  the  other  hand,  has  for  hi,  own  selfish  purpo  e  ' 
lebauched  our  public  life  and  even  spread  the  "« 
of  graft  among  the  people',  representatives  Are 
Tenf 'f  Tu  ^°'  '^'  '^'"^'^  Democracy-govern 
tTe  ob°'f^J'  ^'°'"''  ^'  ""'  P«0P'c-ha,  been  on 
the  job  for  over  a  century  and,  frankly    has  it 

t'Tthe'trrnS'  "''"'°'-/'  '^  P^'itSVh  m 
S Jh  J         T"'*""   ^'°"'  """tocracy  to   ou; 

firm?  Do'"""'^  r'""  "  """'^y  '  "'»«er  of 
orm?  Do  we  not  detect  in  the  liberated  countries 
an  ever-swell.ng  rejection  of  the  sort  of  democ  acy 
hat  has  ,„  the  past  satisfied  our  conscience^  We 
apparently  cannot  comprehend,  that  any  „atL 
JUS  emergi  f,„„,  ^^^  ^^^^-^^^  of  autocr  cI 
should  contain  any  considerable  element  of  neoD^e 

sTL??r  """'^  '°  ^'^''P'  holus-bolus  ou'r  own 
scheme  of  Government.    Yet.  it  is  so      A„^T. 

alone  is  it  ,0.  but  these  new notio".;,  are'not tln^d 
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to  the  conquered.    They  are  being  lipidly  assimil- 
ated among  the  conquerors.    Read  and  digest  the 
following  from  a  speech  by  a  Canadian  at  Toronto : 
We  advocate  the  dictatorship  of  the  people  or  proletariat. 
Under  this  creed  society  must  be  turned  upside  down.^thc 
will  of  the  workers  being  imposed  on  the  "bourgeoise,    or 
n'.hng  class.    The  State,  as  it  exists  today,  must  be  de- 
stroyed, .ind  with  it  must  go  overboard  law  and  all  the 
political  institutions  of  the  country,  for  we  maintam  that 
these  exist  only  to  oppress  the  poor  and  protect  the  ruling 
clas'      In  place  of  the  State    the    Bolshevist    places    the 
re-      'tion   organization   of   the   workers.    The   first   duty 
of  tL-t  body  is  to  dispossess  the  capitalists,  take  contro 
of  all  key  industries,  land,  mines,  railways,  means  of  postal 
and  telegraph  communication  and  the  newspapers,  and  run 
them  for  the  benefit  of  the  workers  and  the  extension  of 
the   Bolshevist  system.    The  land  is  to  be  parcelled  out 
and  given  to  the  peasants  free  of  tenure.    The  factories 
are  taken  over  without  compensation  to  owners  or  share- 
holders, to  be  run  by  shop  committees     AH  profits  from 
whatever  source  are  to  be  administered  by  a  Central  Revo- 
lutionary Committee  until  such  time  as  they  are  handed 
over  to  the  workers.    The  Bolshevists  do  not  argue,  we 
lay  down  a  dogma  that  the  workers  at  all  costs  are  supreme, 
and  to  attain  this  end  all  means  are  justifiable.     .     ■    . 

And  thus  the  Bolshevist  is  endeavouring  to  create 
a  Umbo  large  and  broad,  since  called  "The  Para- 
dise of  Fools." 

3. 

The  conflict  of  arms  in  the  cradle  of  modern 
civilization  has  mercifully  ceased.  But  where 
heroes  have  gallantly  spilled  their  life  blood  in 
defence  of  all  that  makes  life  sweet  and  desirable, 
drivelling  anarchy  is  rearing  its  leering,  vacant 
face.  Frightened  Europe  stands  aghast.  History 
records  no  precedent.    Has  the  world  been  deliv- 
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iSSn?  """"""«  °^  '^"*™yed  anci«t  civil! 

and  constitutiVnaf manner  MK-'l'  ""^^"'i""'" 
been  accustomed  under  Z  tiS  ""'°"'  """^ 
scheme  of  life  Rufth.  .  ^'''^  "'"ganized 
bloody  orgie  of  th^  M,  "^'"v""  destruction  and 
march  in  luroDe  t"^"™*''"  «»  his  .vestward 

a/eelin;  o^f^uTr'htrrT/SS  rs''"'  T' 
of  this  social  Dlapiif  fn  ^.  *  ^  "^  spreading 
hitherto  been  tth,  ,.^""^"'  ^P°'''  *'''''  ^ave 
doctrine  of  the  '  W  h  "i'  "«'""''  *'''=  '''°°dy 
haired  woman ''  ^^"^'^'"'"'^  '"'"'  «nd  the  short- 

the^oVuIotof tlh'  Europe  sounded?    Will 

and  deftJorher  civSZ!" '^J^?y  ""^  "'^"^^ 
sideofthcAtlantrS  ^'""  '^'='  ""  *bis 

dismal  creed?  Th«T^  ""P"  **"=  f"'"*  °f  the 
thinking  r^an  is  aTkfnL?''"'!'""'  '^^'''^  '^^'^ 
in  the  Sd"  histoS^  Eur?  **"'  """'"'"^  P"'"^ 
a  disadvantage     ShfvnP""  '°""*"«  "«=  at 

"ave  little  o'^othfnf trio's"  in"L°'  ^  ^^^^'^ 
upheaval.  The  remL;„i  I  ^  ^'°'''"*  social 
all.  Those  in  the  former  1^"*^  P"  ""*•  °^"  't 
to  try  anv  creed  Vn  J  ^^^°'^  '""^  ''^  tempted 
carrTed  away  by  it  '  "P"""'="''  ='"'1-  •""blike'!  be 

Let  us  not,  however,  for  a  moment  imagine  that 
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Bolshevism  is  something  copied  from  a  comic 
opera,-that  there  is  no  rational,  dommatmg  idea 
behind  the  seemingly  crazy  performances  of  the 
adherents  of  this  new  and  extraordinary  creed.    It 
there  were  not,  it  would  simply  subside  by  its  own 
efforts  and  might  properly  be  treated  as  an  un- 
usually widespread  outbreak  of  lunacy.    What  is 
it?    In  conversation  with  a  gentleman,  an  Amer- 
ican, recently  returned  *  r"'".  P«'^°g"'i^^"f2'' 
had  occupied  an  official  posmon  in  behalf  of  his 
own  country,  he  expressed  to  the  writer  his  utter 
lack  of  sympathy  with  the  much  persecuted  bour- 
geoisie of  Russia.    It  was  bad  and  reactionary  to 
the  core.    He  was  most  pessimistic  about  the  whole 
political  prospect  in  that  country.    He  was  appar- 
ently convinced,  that  the  elements  of  true  democ- 
racy were  not  in  the  bourgeoisie  of  Russia  and 
could  not  be  instilled  into  that  class.    Their  point 
of  view  was  utterly  and  hopelessly  at  variance  with 
that  of  the  humbler  classes.  . 

This  statement  tells  its  own  story.  The  Maxim- 
alist has  no  intention  of  spending  a  century  or  two 
in  educating  the  classes.  His  creed  is  death  and 
destruction  and  the  rearing  of  a  new  structure  of 
State  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  order  of  society.  It  is 
inhuman  and  cruel,  but  there  is  method  and  pur- 
pose in  the  seeming  madness.  It  is  devoid  of  all 
The  finer  instincts  and  lofty  aspirations  of  our  mod- 
ern civilization;  it  is  ruthless  and  it  is  relentless; 
it  is  something  we  never  pictured  even  in  our  most 
horrid  night-mares.  It  is  a  world  scarlet  with 
blood  and  fire  I 
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On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  we  may  escaoe  thf 
rocks  and  reefs  of  the  older  civilizatS  of  Eu'rope 

fortunesl^  '"^  ''''  """^'^  ^'^'"'  ^^ile  individual' 
fortunes  may  in  many  cases  be  enormous,  the  rank 
and  file  are  not  devoid  of  property.  Two'thirds  "f 
he  farmers  .n  the  United  States  own  their  hold 

In^the  IS  "     '  '^'  P^°P°«i°n  is  much  greater, 
in  the  small.-  towns  and  cities  the  labourer  fre 
quently  own,  .„s  home.    The  future  holds  greater 
promise  over  here.    The  industrious  bricklayer  of 

reclstruction      ^r  "'  ""^«^°"»ble  to  violent 
reconstruction.     They  are  not  necessarily  unfav 
curable  to  far-reaching  social  reform. 

olcTJ:  '"■  ^'"''*^'  ""P"  ">"  ''"°"  of  the  countries 

ot  the  foundation.    Let  us  see  that  •       .    i  "1    l 
the  finished  structure,  folIV'on  solid      ct  may 
one  day  rear  itself  proudly  against  the  skv  tn^h^ 

rdoSSt^tS"""^"''''™"-  ^^y 

If  Bolshevism  devoured  us  it  wn„\A  h»  «    u 
only  retributive  justice  for     centry  of  soft'^^il   '^ 
of  selfish  ambitions,  of  grinding^ve^^jtleTn^d 
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ostentatious  luxury  there;  the  prostitution  and 
caricaturing  of  the  stage,  "iazz  band"  music,  our 
lascivious,  erotic  literature,  and  monstrous,  degen- 
erate modern  schools  of  art,  of  forgetting  to  be 
"our  brother's  keeper"— of  general  failure  to  use 
our  new-found  political  liberty  in  the  interests  of 
humanity,  education  and  arts,  and  of  misusing  it 
for  the  promotion  of  private  greid  and  in  riotous 

living.  .  ,         , 

Democracy  has  been  pulled  up  with  a  sharp 
turn.     Democratic   Europe   has   heedlessly   pro- 
ceeded on  its  way,  lulled  and  soothed  into  foolish 
security  by  the  comfortable  conviction  that  all  was 
well    Were  they  not  in  Great  Britain,  for  instance, 
good  citizens  of  a  free  country?    But  democracies 
built  on  a  social  system  that  has  rendered  it  possib  e 
for  a  few  to  accumulate  fabulous  fortunes  while 
multitudes  have  lived  in  misery,  filth  and  starva- 
tion—a social  system  that  has  given  into  the  hands 
of  the  few,  hovvver  deserving,  hard  working  and 
superior  they  may  be,  the  ownership  or  steward- 
ship of  all  the  things  that  represent  power  over  the 
fate  of  the  majority— a  social  system  which,  by 
virtually  denying  the  average  man  a  stake  in  the 
community,  has  gradually  produced  a  proletariat 
devoid  of  all  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  existing  order— such  a  democracy,  I 
say,  is  perhaps  in  greater  danger  of  utter  annihila- 
tion than  the  vilest  of  autocracies.    It  rests  not  on  a 
solid  foundation,  but  on  a  veritable  volcano. 

Rational  human  beings,  however  extreme  their 
views,  are  net  sighing  for  the  day  of  absolute  social 
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canoTZ'l"}  '''"""'y-.    0"'y  ^he  distorted  mind 

Individual    benevolence   h„   fK- 

effort^nn?      P'^?"«\°f  Compassionate  voluntary 
effort,  nor  even  by  wholesale  disgorging    The  i7 

e"v"  red  T^Zmt  '""^''"'  '-ocfacJs'tLds" 
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politicians.    The  gratification  of  social  am^^^ 
has  been,  amongst  our  women  of  the    classes    one 
of  the  main  objects  in  hfe,  w.th  the  aping  oUhe 
habits  of  the  very  wealthy  and  so  on  down  the   ist. 
The  showy ''fronV  has  been  a  subject  of  emulation 
?he  exS^diture   on   personal   adornment   mu 
surely  have  made  our  grandmothers  turn  in  their 
graves.    And  our  smart  establishments!   The  niod- 
fst  carriage  and  pair  has  been  replaced  by  fleets  of 
expensive    motor    cars.       Haughty     f  l«-'/«J 
children,  who  would  be  vastly  benefited  by  fre  h 
a?  and  healthful  exercise  are  earned  to  schoo^n 
luxurious  limousines  with  uniformed  chauffeurs, 
casing  the  offspring  of  the  mechanic,  trudging 
dh  the  snow,  and  casting  envious  eyes  on  these 

darlings  of    )rtune.  „, 

Let  us  offer  up  devout  gratitude,  that  grim  war 
at  last  stepped  in  and  laid  its  heavy  hand  upon  our 
heedless  society,  spurred  us  to  action  and  brough 
out  all  that  was  best  and  noblest  within  "S-     Ih^ 
social  butterfly  went  to  work.    The  spendthrift 
stopped  spending.   Weary  years  of  ceaseless  worry 
and  heavy  responsibility  opened  our  eyes  to  the 
worth-wWle  things  in  life.    We  see  and  read  more 
understandingly  now  that  the  spirit  of  chanty  and 
toleration  has  descended  upon  us.    We  realize  tha 
there  is  enough  and  plenty  in  this  good  old  world  of 
ours,  so  that  we  may  all  have  the  necessaries  of  life 
and  some  of  its  comforts  and  luxuries     And  many 
of  us  even  dimly  perceive,  that  we  all  came  naked 
into  this  existence,  whether  in  cottage  or  mansion, 
and  will  leave  it  in  the  same  condition;  that  no 
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Class  among  us  is  God's  chosen- a  peculiar  people- 
but  that  we  are  all  just  very  ordinary,  average  mis- 
erable s.nners,  whose  duty  and  pr^^ilege  h  ifto 
wander  through  life,  lending  a  hand  to  he  p  the 
weaker  brother  over  rough  places,  faithfully'^per 
fo  m,ng  our  allotted  tasks  and,  finally,  making  our 

on  V  nn  ..^ '"  °"'i'"  """"'=""  ^"h  satisfaction 
only  upon  the  sum  of  our  services  to  others.  Upon 
our  ab.hty  to  see  these  things  clearly  may  depS 
our  future  status  as  a  nation  '"y  acpena 

5. 
At  this  period,  the  whole  scheme  of  democratic 
government  seems  to  drift  between  Scylla   aid 
Charyba|s.    During  the  past  decades,  nations  have 
apparently  progressed  farther  in  the'field  of  po,i 
ncal  freedom  than  in  education  and  fitness  fof  the 

fhe  idefrr'""'""  'r'^'""''  »°  citizenship  in 
the   deal  democracy.    It  has  been  well  said,  that 

acv  ?,  "  ?"?  '''"°"^^y  '°  ^y"""""^  autoc- 
racy IS  surprisingly  easily  made.  The  proletariat 
cans  out  loudly  for  the  inauguration  of  TeSoc  L 

ou    with  ir^'-'J' '"'y  ^r^  ''^'"^''^  ^'  ^yn^nyn- 
ous  with  the  widest  political  emancipation   with 

which  It  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do.    Th";  Tave 

It. n  Russia.    How  do  you  like  it?    Wher  Jn  lies 

the  difference  between  Kaiser  Wilhelm  and  Trot" 

ky?  Bismarck  has  often  been  characterized  as  °he 

most  advanced  and  practical  socialist  of  Ws  time 

fnce  ai  d  all  th     '":'?'''T""^'"P'''y"'^"'  i"^- 
faves  '"  '  "'''°"  °f  ^''J"^  "inging 
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This  idealization  of  the  socialized  state  has 
become  a  menace  to  civilization.    We  do  not  seem 
to  comprehend,  except  in  the  haziest  manner,  that 
consistent  socialization  is  absolutely  mcompatible 
with  individual  liberty  of  action,  the  boon  most 
highly  prized  by  the  true  democrat.    We  see  it 
clearly  demonstrated  all  around  us.    The  multi- 
plication   of    Government    functions,    promoted 
largely  by  our  tendency  towards  the  socialized 
State,  is  rapidly  driving  our  modern  democracies 
into  tyranny.    We  are  denied,  right  and  left,  the 
basic   privilege  of  self-determination— the  very 
cornerstone  of  Presid-  >t  Wilson's  fourteen  points 
now  accepted  by  the  reace  Congress  at  Versailles. 
The  whole  continent  of  America  has  recently  been 
driven  into  a  policy  of  prohibition  of  the  use  of  all 
intoxicants,  by  the  action  of  the  State.    I  express 
no  opinion  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  policy 
itself;  I  am  criticizing  only  the  underlying  prin- 
ciple.   The  "Verboten"  sign  is  becoming  an  in- 
creasingly   familiar    and    conspicuous    spectacle 
within  democracies. 

This  complete  surrender  of  self-determination 
and  individual  liberty,  which  is  involved  in  the 
socialized  State;  this  submission  to  being  dry- 
nursed  and  shepherded  from  birth  to  death  bj  a 
paternal  governmental  authority;  this  smug  whole- 
sale insuring  against  all  the  calamities  and  vicis- 
situdes of  life;  this  tender  shielding  and  guarding 
of  the  individual  from  all  the  temptations  that  be- 
set red-blooded  men  and  women— what  sort  of  a 
race  of  human  beings  will  it  breed?     Shall  we  not 
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lose  all  our  powers  of  initiative  and  foresight  our 
capacity  for  fighting,  bravely  and  manfully,  against 
the  odds  and  evils  of  life?  Shall  we  not  become  a 
nation  of  hypocrites,  secretly  breaking  irksome 
restrictions?  Shall  we  not  finally  become  imbued 
with  a  contempt  for  all  laws  as  a  result  of  failure 

w/^?i  i^rK^"'",  """'  °^  '^""^  1°  "  •""5«r« 
we  are  deliberately  attempting  to  circumvent  the 

operation  of  the  eternal  law  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  We  are  trying  by  Act  of  Parliament,  to 
prevent  the  weakling  from  utterly  destroying  him- 
self, and  every  time  he  discovers  a  new  way  of 
attempting  u,  which  he  inevitably  will,  we  pass  a 
new  Act  of  Parliament  I  Is  there  no  longer  within 
us  any  response  to  the  spiritual  appeal?  Have  we 
not  reached  the  point  in  democracy  when  the  prin- 
cipal business  of  the  State  appears  to  be  to  busy 
Itself  with  our  petty  vices?  The  fate  of  great 
political  parties  ought  not  to  hang  on  such  issues. 
And  now  we  are  promised  a  crusade  against  cigar- 
ettes, two  per  cent,  beer  and  cent-a-point  bridge! 
Is  this  the  higher  civilization? 


'    ill 
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CHAPTER   TWO 

CANADIAN  NATIONALITY 
1. 

CANADA  is  a  country  of  dual  language  and 
dual  nationality.  Under  the  terms  of  Confed- 
eration, certain  rights  were  guaranteed  the  French 
Canadians  in  respect  of  the  official  use  of  the 
French  language.  That  fact  seems  to  worry  a 
great  many  people.  A  literature  has  grown  up 
around  this  question,  and  some  otherwise  sane 
people  seem  to  see  in  this  equitable,  fair  and  highly 
satisfactory  arrangement,  a  menace  to  Canada  and 
a  brake  on  progress.  It  never  seems  to  occur  to 
these  people,  that  the  situation  is  very  far  from 
unique.  Belgium  has  two  languages,  Switzerland 
has  three.  Every  country  in  Europe  has  dialects 
almost  as  strange  as  a  foreign  tongue.  I  have  met 
at  least  one  Welshman,  born  and  bred  on  the  tight 
little  island,  who  could  hardly  speak  a  word  of 
English.  Certainly,  if  we  have  a  language  prob- 
lem it  can  only  be  due  to  narrow  prejudice,  bad 
management,  and  unscrupulous  political  agitation. 
It  seems  almost  superfluous  to  state  the  fact,  that 
a  strong,  virile  nation  can  be  successfully  created 
out  of  peoples  speaking  different  tongues.  In  many 
ways  a  dual  language  is  very  advantageous  or  could 
be  made  so.  If  every  child  in  Canada  spoke  Eng- 
lish and  French  with  equal  fluency,  the  country 
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IS 
would  unquestionably  be  the  gainer.    Art,  liter- 

promoted  to  the  vast  benefit  of  us  all.    AmalMma- 
t.on  of  ,r.be,  and  races  into  nations  is  T  Sss 
that  has  been  going  merrily  on  as  far  back  a 
recorded  history  is  available.     On  the  surface 

?nZrcT  Thet' "^  ''"'''^"'"  •"  ^"^^"^"^ 
in  our  case.    The  thing  is  to  study  each  other's 

'Zclll'r'  '">  ""'"""'y  Whetic  and 
Th,  P '   r  P"""VO""«y  and  toleration, 
i  he  bnglish  Canadian  has  no  particular  quarrel 
with  h„  French  brother.    One  can  scarce  y  dZlty 
"'f.''^P«'«ce  and  intolerance  at  times  Ev 
exhibited  by  both  sides  as  a  racial  quaTrel  ^  I  am 
referring  novv  to  the  average  citizen  and  not  to  th^ 
comparatively  small  number  of  English  Zllkin^ 
bigoted  Protestant  agitators,  who  fre  not'  n  any 
sense  representative  of  average  public  opinion 
The  English  opposition  to  dual-language  is  rath" 
one  based  on  certain  very  practical  objeft^ons    The 

nuisance,  and  as  an  exceedingly  expensive  and  un- 
necessary nuisance.     Public  records  have  to  be 
a'ses  11"?  '""'''  "■"  •'""^  '-guagesHn  mos 
^al  beneht  to  anyone.     Official  correspondence 
must  be  conducted  in  both  language   "^j;", 
remember  the  perennial  question  by  the  soli7arv 
French  member  of  the  old  Territorial  AsseS 
as  to  whether  the  proceedings  of  thTn  ut  wTu  J 
be  published  m  F   -nch  and  the  Premier's  grave 
reply,  to  the  effect  t.ut  the  Federal  authoritie!  had 
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not  teen  fit  to  provide  funds  specially  for  the  pur- 
pose I    The  French  are  very  persistent. 

Canada  is  quite  satisfied  that  Quebec  should  be, 
and  should  remain,  a  French  province,  but  the 
people  of  Ontario  and  the  West  are  naturally  loath 
to  encourage  language  complications.  It  seems 
absurd  to  them,  that  a  small  minority  should  so 
persistently  endeavour  to  impose  its  views  on  a 
vast  majority  and,  when  not  completely  successful, 
assume  the  martyr  attitude.  There  is,  of  course, 
intolerance  on  both  sides,  but  the  French  would 
perhaps  be  well  advised  to  accept  reasonable  com- 
promise instead  of  standing  out  for  the  whole 
pound  of  flesh.  If  the  Province  of  Quebec  has  not 
retaliated,  within  her  own  boundaries,  it  is  very 
much  to  the  credit  of  the  French  element  there. 
Their  attitude  should  be  a  lesson  to  the  other  prov- 
inces. 

It  is  not  quite  fair  to  compare  conditions  in 
Danish  Schleswig  and  German  Poland  with  those 
prevailing  in  Canada  as  I  have  seen  done.  Ger- 
many prohibited  absolutely  the  use  of  the  native 
tongue  at  all  public  meetings  and  also  adopted  a 
ruthless  policy  of  persecution  and  deportation. 
Those  were  the  main  grievances.  I  have  yet  to 
hear,  that  any  obstacle  has  ever  been  placed  in  the 
way  of  the  use  of  the  French  language  anywhere  in 
Canada  or  any  oppressive,  or  coercive,  measures 
adapted  to  force  French-Canadians  to  use  the  Eng- 
lish tongue.  They  can  talk  French  at  any  time  to 
their  hearts'  content.  Also,  there  is  no  objection  to 
private  or  church  schools  in  Canada  teaching  in 
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rschKro;';^,^- '''''  -" »- '"« «« 
2. 

have  alwavrh!^  f.  u    '"K^^Ke  controversy.    We 

haps  we  are  wVon/  r  f  '  ^°  ""'•  ^"'  P"" 
are    The  French  «„  A         u"''  '"^"  '^ink  we 

bcc  and  thfy  dolt  But  m'J^'^  'i^Jf  '^"'"■"  Q^" 
the  "habitant"  across^hl  JJ"'''"  Church  follow, 
ince,  and  cla  m,  »h,  '^'**"  '"'°  °*er  prov- 

fat  i,  in  th  tTand  .n"^^^^^^^^  ""''  '"«"  '^e 

ing.  butafter7,,t.X«'^^,Sal  w'e?"^"- 
to  lose  our  sense  of  proDortfon  ^i'  .  "'  *P' 
Pires  does  not  hang  oncTrues."^'^  '"^  °^  '"'• 

liJt'^ls^a-nS'ilSe^TrSr'r'^'"^- 
not  play  the  game.  One  prefext  aftcS." of.  *°"''* 
urged  in  support  of  this  atfi/,?^!  'i  '  °"'"  *^« 
except  the  true  rea  on,  wSh  fs  'hi  l'''^  '""'" 
>s  not  a  fightine  man  hI  '  *''M  J^^"  Baptiste 
nnd  the  spirit  of  advenSr./"'"'"'"^ '^°'"«»'<^. 
Present  ge'neratl'o7F,;n,h  «  Td"'"  ?  "'^ 
h's  aged  mother,  or  his  w7fe  an?.hM'"'-  ^"^<= 
across  the  ocean  'to  off  r  ^^  hi  "ffe  ff ""' •""5'  g° 

-aVo^^ch^d^^^r'U^""-^-- 

^-cateiyhi„tedtt:tKtv;rSi:s 
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hysterics     Rapine  and  rebellion,  battle    murder 

SlS^b  J  o,  ,h.  opp,..so„,  Wh»  -he  "to 
„l,im.t.ly  w»t  in»  en.c.  J  ""■'''. '''/J"  n,o 

£7i'r"t^b  T.rcS.V«f ;o  *. 

the  fo"li'^^  ^  Jean  who  had  been 

Sy  ulabi  to  satLy  aVry,  very  complaisant 
board  that  he  really  ought  to  be  exempted,  wh.ch 
hp  hv  the  way,  seldom  failed  to  do. 

French  Quebec's  contribution  towards  wmnmg 
the  war  was,  therefore,  not  conspicuous.  The 
VrenTh  Canadian  units  that  went  across  how-; 
covered  themselves  with  glory,  as  the  entire 
French-Canadian  population  would  doubtless  have 

in  a  sixteenth  century  atmosphere.  Quebec  is  ms 
coun  ?  and  Monsieur  le  Cure  is  a  deputy  god. 
Great  Britain  and  France  actually  mean  no  more 
S  him  than  Nova  Scotia  or  Saskatchewan-and 
hat  "nothing  at  all.  The  P-v.nce  o^Q-be 
should  really  educate  this  man  and  make  a  rea 
Sen  of  him.    There  is  no  better  raw  material 

'X^e' meanwhile,  let  there  be  no  illusions  in 
this  matter.  The  guttersnipes  and  sweeping  of 
the  sC^  of  Montreal,  even  the  ranting  college 
professors,  hysterical  politicians  and  radical  news- 
Taper  editors  of  the  French  element,  do  not  repre- 
sent French  Canada.  We  are  apt  to  think  they  do. 
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and  they  think  so  themselves  l,i  tK,y  really  do  not 
Even  Ottawa   which  oug,,.  „,  kn.nv  .„  tter,  trem- 
bled before  these  men.    N  -  n  -r.onal  q^  estion  what- 
ever could  be  decided  with  :;:-  deep  consideration 
a   to  how  Quebec  would  take  it.  The  small  group 
o    French-speaking  Ministers  was  always  able  to 
block  any  plan  or  policy,  no  matter  how  meritor- 
!°."''.74,™"V."'''n='«i°"  that  Quebec  would  not 
like  It     rhe  cabinet  soon  became  frightened  at  its 
own  shadow.    It  was  almost  completely  dominated 
by  this  element.    In  course  of  time,  the  French 
Ministers  and  members  naturally  b^gan  to  take 
themselves  seriously.    The  balance  of  power  de 
pended  on  Quebec.    No  government  could  lightly 
Ignore  this  situation.  ' 

But  the  last  election  broke  the  spell.  Canada 
has  now  found  out,  that  she  can  get  on  comfort- 
ably, practically  without  French  representation  in 
he  cabinet.  Rebellion  did  not  break  out,  nor 
farnine  visit  the  land.  Now  apparently  it  does  not 
matter  a  row  of  pms  how  Quebec  takes  anything 
which  IS  precisely  the  mental  attitude  that  is  belt 
tor  Canada    especially  for  Quebec.     No  sinele 

uTh:;"th7*"'=^-"^'^°'"'"='^'=^''-''-g-  ^''^ 

did^t^  f-T'  '"'P".^°;  '^'  ^"'"^'^  °f  that  splen- 
law  I  H-  ^^  "?  god-fearing,  hard-working  and 
law-abiding  people,  reasonably  prosperous,  very 
contented,  and  faithful  to  the  command  of  the^ 
church  to  people  the  earth.  Why  is  it  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  for  whicV  I  pe  soiaSv 
entertain    the    deepest    admiration,    respect    and 
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regard,  never  can  quite  forget  the  old  days  of 
temporal  jurisdiction?  Why  must  it  always  either 
occupy  the  throne  or  be  the  power  behind  the 
throne?  Look  at  Qfuebec,  look  at  Ireland.  It  is  a 
pity,  that  this  venerable,  hoary  institution,  that  has 
emerged  triumphantly  from  the  ashes  of  every  wild 
holocaust  the  world  has  ever  witnessed,  cannot 
learn  to  confine  its  activities  to  the  spiritual  and 
moral  elevation  of  its  adherents,  and  leave  poli- 
tical intrigue  and  strife  to  less  worthy  agencies. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  this  great  organization  cul- 
tivates the  martyr  spirit.  The  Roman  Catholic 
church  is  said  to  thrive  on  persecution.  The  wish 
may  be  father  to  the  thought.  It  is  seldom  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  grievance  when  one  looks  for  it. 

3. 

I  am  not  in  the  least  disturbed  about  the  so- 
called  "French  menace"  in  Canada.  We  are  now 
busy  with  reconstruction  and  cannot  afford  to  waste 
time  speculating  on  any  remote  possibilities  in  that 
direction.  I  am  more  concerned  about  the  general 
question  of  Canadian  nationality.  We  are  in  a 
■curious,  anomalous  position  from  a  national  point 
of  view  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  see  whither 
we  are  drifting.  If  ever  a  country  needed  the 
development  of  the  most  vigorous  sense  of  nation- 
ality, it  is  surely  Canada,  and  at  the  present 
moment.  Alien  races  are  reaching  our  shores  in 
ever-increasing  number.  Americans  are  coming 
across  the  line  into  Western  Canada  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  These  must  all  be  assimilated. 
■  Into  what? 
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smilp     H.  •      !  "  *  Canadian,  and  he  will 

S-  A"i^XwSrd"b^"^"t'^^"  ''^^  «^^" 
as  to  his  nationXvand  i  m'°'T''''"  ^^"^da 
New  Zealander  ^rl^' .'^'"/*=P'y  '^''  he  is  a 
citizen  may  tell  you  th  '^"'7-  T''''''" 
without  further  formal  '  .^  Canadian.    But 

Only  a  small  fraS  '01  native  c1  '/"''^'"• 
visit  the  shores  of  Great  Bnt!  1  /^"""'^■^"^  ever 
are  endeavouring  to  cultiv«  1  V^'  *!""'  '''^'  ^<= 
dual-nationalit?.^  Our  sSf  .'^^^P^^,^  «  ^^nse  of 
tangible.      Can    we    rein  1       beclouded  and  in- 

populations  on  suTh  a  bati^P  Tr''""  ^"^g" 
geographical  situatL    Canada.       <'"'"'"  °^  ^" 

British  Dominions, 'aces  fhs  problem"'  ?  •'"  *\^ 
speculating  upon  ""s  proDJem.    It  is  worth 

shiTtlXlEncf"?e°^'^"\'^  ''^^  ''«''  to 
ince  were  BrS  Columh  '^  '"  '^'  ^'"^'  P™v- 
Then  they  became  crd^  Ve  ''''  "T'''='- 
Britishers.    Many  of  thS^en  n^w^fj^il^  SS 
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that  they  are  Canadians.  They  refer  to  residents  of 
other  provinces  as  "Canadians." 
I  We  value  most  highly  our  British  affiliation  and 
would  be  loath  to  disturb  such  n  admirable  family 
relationship.  But  it  seems  clear,  that  a  more  dis- 
tinct sense  of  Canadian  nationality  must  be  devel- 
oped amongst  us,  sooner  or  later,  or  we  shall  partly 
fail  in  our  mission  to  provide  homes  for  multitudes 
from  overseas  and  elsewhere.  We  cannot  be  satis- 
fied with  the  position  of  a  "polyglot  boarding- 
house."  We  must  either  keep  strangers  out,  or  we 
must  assimilate  them.  There  must  be  no  half 
measures. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  islands  remote 
from  other  civilizations.  In  South  Africa,  British 
influence  predominates.  Canada  lies  north  of  her 
gigantic  cousin,  speaking  the  same  language,  read- 
ing the  same  books  and  newspapers,  seeing  the  same 
plays.  Our  world  news  filters  in  through  the  neigh- 
bour's cables,  our  motion  pictures  made  in  Cali- 
fornia and  New  Jersey  invariably  display  the  stars 
and  stripes  when  patriotic  situations  demand  a  flag. 

The  International  Boundary  is  an  invisible  and 
intangible  thing.  Trade  may  be  controlled,  but 
ideas  cannot  be  excluded.  Owing  to  the  geog- 
raphical situation  it  is  almost  inevitable  that 
schemes  of  social  reform  in  the  two  countries  will 
go  hand  in  hand.  The  United  States  will  prob- 
ably lead,  and  we  shall  follow  the  lead,  as  we  have 
consistently  done  in  our  war  administration.  We 
are  tied  together  with  invisible  bonds  in  a  hundred 
different  ways. 
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clJl'r,  '"^"1""  ""'^'^'^'^  ^y  'he  United  States  in 
spriu  I'Mr^^r^  ^°"='y  intellectual     nd 

.ns tance,  the  attitude  of  labour  tfwa  ds  iSustry  i„ 

nationr;  -F  u    /'"  '''^°"''  "^g^ni^ations  are  "inter- 
national,   which  merely  means,  that  United  State, 

.Und  ,hi,  „„.cii„.,  living   bJj'^hS,"' 

Since  peace  negotiations  wtre  initiate/  !n 
portant  precedent  has  been  established    The  w  '  m" 
status  of  Canada  and  other  Brit   h  DomTn         u  "* 
been  defi„,,.  ^^^^  aliL^'rr  Peat 

Conference  as  small  nations.    It  was  a  sten  in 
constitutional    evolution.      The  Isriti/h    F         ' 
us'frew"    Ttu„  ■         British    Empire 
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fore,  we  cannot  expect  other  nations  to  understand 
us.  But  it  seems  reasonably  clear  to  me  at  this 
moment,  that  the  future  unfolding  of  this  great, 
unwieldy  British  Empire  must  be  primarily  along 
the  lines  of  a  distinct  and  intense  national  develop- 
ment on  the  part  of  each  self-governing  unit,  with 
a  central,  authoritative  body,  only  as  yet  dimly 
visible,  where  each  Dominion  meets  as  an  equal 
pLrtner.  The  present  relation  of  mother  and 
daughter  would  then  be  converted  to  sisterhood. 


I!  I 


CHAPTER  THREE 

l^UTICAL  PARTIES  AND  CLASSES 

Unioniit  party  nowt  nn  '"  """^ice."  The 
"win  the  war  »   7hi    '^     "  '^'"  P'^""!  there  to 

this  point,  which  perhaps  irthr^"'"'"^''^y°"d 
feature  of  the  situation  T  A  K^  T'^  Promising 
to  follow  the  lines  o,«i        '''"  '^'  Government 

a  programme  as  tgotllor'^""  ""'''  ^'""^'^P 
viously  expressed  onfn.-^'  '""Pective  of  pre- 

-  byycis'  c^a;;?^^;?--  /- 

proceed  with  a  rcz-^n..       '"Hpca.    it  Canada  can 

day  by  dS  on  ISTrTXT'""''''  ^"^"^'^ 
being    stampeded    ZT  n  ""'*'°"'  ^'thout 

policies,  by  JressLfrl^K  "??'"'"'  half-baked 
public  ge/erS^^d  Tf  Z  °PP°^'''°°  and  the 
can  show  evidence  of  ac£r"'"'  Government 
statesmanlike  and  prog  essivel^"^  P'-^Wems  in  a 

safe.  Such  a  situatiorh^we.Tr  "!['  *'"  T  "^ 
operation  of  the  nnnnl,"         t '  "^^^lu'res  the  co- 

ful,  and  in  vilw  ofTe  IlaHn*"  ^'  '"u'^^'^  ^"'^"^s- 
of  politics  hasten  pLTdTthe  '"'''^V.''^  «^'"«= 
haps  too  much  toexpVct  1  w,V  '""'■*'"'' ''  P"' 
however,  see  much  foLu  hope  Tan  e'°?  "'«'''' 
Pat.on  Of  the  Treasury^b^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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thankless  task  of  dealing  with  all  the  complicated 
problems  of  demobilization  and  reconstruction, 
which  now  confronts  the  Government.  It  is  per- 
haps doubtful  whether  any  body  of  men  can  survive 
this  task  politically. 

Up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  political  parties 
in  Canada  had  for  many  years  been  fairly  sharply 
grouped  as  Conservatives  (Tories)  and  Liberals 
(Grits).  Various  attempts  were  made  from  time 
to  time,  to  create  groups  of  so-called  "independ- 
ents," but  without  any  very  conspicuous  success. 
These  third  parties,  or  sections,  generally  died  a 
natural  death  after  more  or  less  meteoric  careers, 
frequently  upon  the  elimination  from  Parliament, 
by  death  or  defeat,  of  the  guiding  spirits  in  the 
movement. 

The  present  political  situation  in  Canada  is 
absolutely  chaotic.  Old  affiliations  have  been  ruth- 
lessly sundered,  new  problems  of  public  adminis- 
tration are  arising  almost  daily  and  the  time,  of 
course,  is  inopportune  for  the  construction  of  per- 
manent political  platforms,  around  which  the  vot- 
ers might  rally,  according  to  their  convictions. 
The  whole  political  horizon  is,  to  say  the  least, 
obscure.  Class  organization  is  proceeding  with 
rapidity,  and  political  views  are  slowly  crystalliz- 
ing. For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Canada, 
there  is  a  distinct  tendency  towards  the  multiplica- 
tion of  political  parties  on  a  basis  of  organized 
effort.  Class  consciousness  is  unmistakably  devel- 
oping in  Canada  and  will,  of  necessity,  exercise  a 
tremendous  influence  upon  the  political  situation. 
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repeat  i,scjf%u  tho^ewLl"^  ''r"'  '"""^X  to 
ground"  rea  ize  iatlhel  f  u"'''  ""^  »°  'he 
is  gone.  ""^  "^^y  "^  «he  "ins  v.  outs" 

ideas  and  paS  as  co-^nf  .''f '  T'^  ""'-^""ne" 

they  are  at  present  Sit  '^'T«^"'«''  « 
-w  line-uf  wouid  Xefs  'hr''"^°'"P'«^ 
volumeof  critiral  ,n-4  •  J  "^    ever-growine 

of  the  old  pTl    c  ,  "    '!1,T1'^"'  "P'"'""     B°  h 
bar  of  public  op  n^„l  .f  ?  k'""^'""'=''  ''  "^e 
faithlessness  to  pre  elec^on        '■""''  ^°^  ''"«" 
administration  when  inXe^l^V"'*  -ckless 
for  lack  of  vision,  a  stuoM  H'         *^°"servatives 
opinion,  and  subserviencv   „  -  "^^f  "^  P"'"''^ 
A  good  example  of  crass  ,t?n^»"^"'  '"""ences. 
of  the  name  "conserva"  ve"  f^^'fiTj'  "^^  ^"^  "^'= 
"»  this  proeressivp  .„    ?  "^^^  y^ars.    Who 

"tory"  o'r  --rlSnlpr^ZZ'!''  '^"^"^d' 
comer  m  the  West  whether  ht^^  '"^  "  "^W" 
his  political  fortunes  with  th.^K"  V"^  '°  "«  in 
ers  and  progressi^:  ,"or  i't^t^T-the  refor.n- 
tionariesi  "  "e  tones,  the  reac- 

2. 

dou^bX^th^e^'Srclr  °T"'-"°n  is  un- 
Union"  movement  This  h?H'  .°'  "^"•"««' 
in  '899  in  the  then  NJrth-WestVT°'^f"-'''«'""'"g 

then  it  has  spread  all  th^rurh'Th?Sr•eS! 
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inces  and  also  to  Ontario.  The  strength  of  this 
movement  lies  in  the  very  fact,  that  it  has  not  been 
developed  for  political,  but  primarily  for  business 
purposes.  The  former  is  purely  incidental.  This 
means,  that  the  membership  is  tied  up  to  the  organ- 
ization by  motives  of  commercial  self-interest,  and 
as  the  organization  has  so  far  been  an  outstanding 
success  from  a  business  point  of  view,  it  rests  on 
a  vastly  more  solid  foundation  than  that  of  a  mere 
political  body.  This  organization  is,  therefore, 
one  distinctly  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  future. 
And  it  has  views— most  uncomfortable  views  for 
any  political  party  that  looks  for  support  among 
the  industrial  classes  of  Canada,  particularly  those 
of  Ontario  ivd  Quebec.  Its  pronouncements  on 
public  questl  ns  are  frequently  intolerant,  uncom- 
promising and  extreme.  One  sometimes  detects 
traces  of  internationalism  and  socialism  in  its 
debates  and  utterances.  But  the  scatterbrains  are 
gradually  being  eliminated  and  wiser  counsels  will 
ultimately  prevail. 

The  farmers  of  Canada,  representing  as  they  do, 
the  largest  class  of  property  owners  in  the  Domin- 
ion, will  doubtless  recognize,  sooner  or  later,  that 
their  true  interests  lie  in  promoting  safe  and  sane 
conditions,  and  that  they  are  diametrically  op- 
posed to  experimental  legislation  and  all  the  poli- 
tical and  social  nostrums  that  so-cailed  advanced 
thinkers  are  now  endeavouring  to  incorporate  in 
their  platform  and  propaganda.  The  trouble  in 
the  past  has  been  that  the  movement  has  been 
largely  in  the  hands  of  idealists  and  enthusiasts,— 
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progress  may  be   ooked  for      ''l"«'  '''""''y  '" 
•hat  now  seem  To  prevail  al!."    ^  ."'*'"'  "'«^» 

Another  and  mn«  •  ""'^  "'^  '"ders. 

of  course   that  7" ''"'?°'!f"'  P"'"'"'  factor  is 

Canada,  or,  approximately  [X  Tn^"  '" 
worJcers,  skilled  and  uSlS  .k  '"  Canadian 
exceedingly  well  orJan^^^Tj'  "'^  movement  is 

'abour   is    frankly   i„I„''?'"'r'"  °'  '"•«''"'«d 

although  not  official  yt"a";:ra  the',  T '■^"■"'•^' 
cerned.  Organized  l/h„.     i       .     *he  latter  is  con- 

"^-ight  fn  S  :";oti^^  Tt"""  ^  ^^"- 

political  partv  has  ever  C'  f  '  ''"j  "°  ''^Parate 
this  class.    Wha    the  fut^r^  i        '^  '°  '"P'«"' 
respect  is  doubtful     It  is  cL'  '"u"°''=  '"  'his 
abour  has  in  the  past  exercised?^      "  "^ganized 
ful  influence  on  legislatro„  1.,       f  '"°"=  P°^". 
■ted  leaders,  than  cSd  ha;e  K^""^''-''"^*''*- 
representation  in  Parliament  h.!?  L  '  "'"  '^  **'^«t 
's  possible,  that  the  same^n?  ''l^"  '°"«ht.    It 

the  future  but  hereTre  S"^  ""'^  ^  ^°"°'^«"1  >" 
form  a  labour  part^  There'h  '°"%°'  ^  '^"'•'^  »" 
^cal  attempts  made  to  run  tT'  °^  '^°""«='  '"=^n 
Dominion  and  Provii^dalell?"'  "'i''''^'""  '" 
cases  they  have  been  success  ulh".'  1"*^  '"  '"''"y 
-.^^whole,haslentrS^;^J^:^; 

4edrr:p-nSrLt^si^s 
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live  bodies.  Various  countries  in  Europe  have  for 
years  had  agrarian  parties  to  safeguard  the  inter- 
ests of  agriculture  and  the  land-owning  classes. 
Even  if  the  labour  element  in  Canada  delays  action 
in  respect  of  the  formation  of  a  political  party,  an 
agrarian  party  is  bound  to  come,  sooner  or  later.  It 
will  probably  have  its  origin  in  a  widespread  de- 
mand on  the  part  of  Canadian  farmers  for  parlia- 
mentary representation  within  existing  parties, 
from  among  their  own  class.  Once  any  consider- 
able body  of  such  men  is  elected  and  gets  mto 
intimate  and  constant  touch  at  the  Dominion  and 
Provincial  capitals,  the  demand  for  a  separate 
party  organization  will  automatically  arise. 

A  comparatively  new  element  has  been  projected 
into  politics  during  recent  years,  namely,  the 
woman  voter.  Party  managers  are  very  much  at 
sea  as  to  the  outcome  of  it  all.  It  is  a  great  experi- 
ment. The  womanhood  of  Canada  now  has  an 
opportunity  to  assist  in  "cleaning  house,"  politic- 
ally, and  in  driving  everything  unworthy  from 
public  life;  an  opportunity  such  as  has  never 
occurred  in  the  country's  history  before,  and  prob- 
ably will  never  occur  again.  The  moment  is 
psychological.  The  women  of  Canada  should  be 
aLile  to  approach  our  problems  with  unbiassed 
minds.  They  have  only  to  a  small  extent  been 
active  in,  and  influenced  by,  partisan  politics.  They 
should  carefully  study  the  situation  before  affiliat- 
ing with  any  party.  Canada's  intellgent  women 
can  with  advantage  copy  their  sisters  in  Great 
Britain,  and  take  a  keen  interest  in  all  public  ques- 
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tions     This  is  most  noticeable  across  the  sea   and 
contr-butes  much  to  the  delight  of  KngLh  h.fme 

r1  ;   I       "^""^  "'  •'"-■  ^""'='"  voter  in  the  recent 
Bn,.sh  general  election  and   the  apathy  of  o" 
Canadian  women  >n  connection  with  exercising  the 

:K;„sr  '"""■'"■ "-"  -  -=- 

The  country  has  a  right  to  expect  from  its  women 
an  "ncomprom.smg  attitude  with  regard  to  puTitC 
of  public  life,  and  sympathetic  consideration  and 
support  of  all  rational  policies  that  will  promote 

dtlzfnr   Th^"*"^  "'  '^'  «^'^'^'«'  numbcr'of^;u 
Tl.\'    ^'"=.r'"'="  "'  ^'"'"^^  should  acciuaint 

Sd  the  f^^'^K- ''"''''■'  """''O"^'  "-"l  'hould 
regard  the  franchise  as  a  sacred  trust,  exercising  it 
with  a  sense  of  great  responsibility.      '""^'""S  " 

3. 

CanaVa'^^Sn  1 1^'  """P^^'""^  »'  that  section  of 

mentanHnfT"    "°\'"«'«''^  '"  "^'=f"'  <='"Pl"y- 
ment  and  of  the  members  of  our  legislatures   is  of 

considerable  interest  as  showing  the  degree  of  da" 

onsciousness  prevailing  in  Canada,  'hm  ay  b 

ticalanV;  '  ^  ""'^P'-  '^'^  i'-'-espective  of  Joli- 

sented  ,nH   :'"•  '  "'"^  """  ''  """''  ^^^"'vely  repre- 

sXttd   from"'""''  P''"'"''^'*  ^y  representatives 
selected   from  amongst  its  own   members.     The 

notorious  preponderance  of  lawyers  in  public    ife 

o  prevan"  ILTI^'f  "'•    ^'"^  ^"P"^'"' °"  -^^ 
to  prevail  that  this  dass  is,  in  some  way  soeciallv 

qualified  for  public  life.     This  is  oj^n^  o  /£ 

strongest  possible  doubt.    Apart  from  L  general 
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educational  qualifications,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  average  lawyer  is  a  well  educated  man, 
lawyers  as  a  class  are  not  endowed  with  more  than 
average  business  qualifications, — in  fact,  ntiany 
claim  that  the  average  lawyer  is  not  a  good  business 
man.  The  drafting  of  legislation  is  not  a  task  about 
which  the  private  member  of  a  legislative  body  is 
much  concerned.  This  is  generally  done  by 
technical  men,  experts  in  that  particular  work.  The 
private  member  is  only  called  upon  to  consider  the 
necessity  for  any  legislation  submitted  to  Parlia- 
ment in  the  shape  of  a  bill,  and  to  criticize  such 
measure,  which  is  a  business  and  administrative 
question  and  not  at  all  a  question  of  law.  It  is 
well  to  keep  these  points  in  mind.  It  is  high  time 
the  Canadian  voter  elected  men  of  his  own  class  to 
represent  him  in  our  Parliaments,  always,  of 
course,  having  in  mind  the  vital  necessity  of  sup- 
porting only  candidates  with  sound  views  on  lead- 
ing questions,  and  of  fair  educational  attainments. 
The  following  table  showing  occupational  statis- 
tics of  workers  in  Canada,  male  and  female,  has 
been  compiled  from  various  sources  of  informa- 
tion, principally  from  the  last  Dominion  Census 
Report.  Accuracy  is  not  claimed  for  these  figures, 
but  they  are  sufficiently  correct  to  form  the  basis 
of  a  study  of  the  subject: 

Workers  in  Canada  Maie  and  Female 

(1)  Farm  Workers: 

Farmers 933,735 

Their  wives   625,734 

Total  1,559,469 
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Workers  iv  Canada  ,, 

(2)  Mechanics  and  Labourers:  '   '  '"""  ^'="*« 

Manufacturing  ..  ^^,^„ 

Building  Tra/es..;; ^'??f 

forest  and  Fisheries  .    S 

Mining 'o,/^ 

Transportation  '.'.'.'." ,  if'^* 

"""S"''" •••••::::  S 

U31,426 

(3)  Executives,  Clerical, 

Professional  and  Commercial- 

Manufacturing  ...  . 

Public  Administration  .'.■.■ 7^]^ 

Mining  /o,604 

Professional  ■.■.'.■.■;.■ ,-?'f^ 

Transportation  ....    ^f?'^  f 

Merchandising,    wholesale' and 

TotaT'^"    283.087 

557,473 

Grand  Total  ■ 

3,348,368 

ing  meals  for  tL  heln  Sh  *™  '^'''''"''  ""PP'y- 
frcqucntly  aasi  ting  !i'^£'"S  P^^^lfy  «"d  most 
speaking,  the  abovfi.n,  •"  *"''''•    ^^^^ly 

of  the  voting  s  length  of  Can^T'"^*"  classification 
not  of  the  farm  625  73]  TnH  'j  ^""'"^  ^'""e'', 
be  added  to  cXShe  I?st"''°^''  '''''^''  ""y 

divTJidinTthiZeecr"  °'  ^^"^'''^  -«"'  i» 
2  urer,  ana  the  professional  and 
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business  classes-the  "bourgeoisie,"  as  the  latter 
would  be  called  in  Europe. 
The  following  table  shows  the  occupations  of  the 

men  representing  these  groups  in  the  Dominion 

and  Provincial  legislative  bodies:— 

Occupations  of  Parliamentary  Representatives  in 
Canada 


Lawyen 


- ,         MerchinU 
tf«r  .nd 

Piofouoiu  i^^tri,. 


Soate  of  Cauda  . 
HouM  of  Conunoiu 

r4ava  Scotia 

fMnce  Edward  Island 
^fcw  Bruniwidi . . . 

Quebec 

Ontario   

Manitoba 

Sukatchewan  .   ■ 

Albena 

Britiih  Columbia . 


Labour 


Total 
Fannera  flepreien- 
tation 


222 


18 
47 
13 
3 
8 
16 
21 
12 

It 
10 


40 
72 
27 
17 
22 
41 
43 
17 
12 
16 
22 


163 


329 


11 
32 
1 
6 
6 
9 
21 
10 
38 
22 


161 


94 

231 
57 
30 
48 

103 

107 
50 
60 
58 
46 


884 


A  glance  at  this  table  shows  a  peculiar  state  of 
affairs.  The  lawyers,  numbering  less  than  5,WU 
in  the  whole  of  Canada,  and  being  only  a  fraction 
of  the  population,  monopolize  2570  of  the  total 
representation.  Labour  is  practically  "•>«?'=- 
sented,  while  the  farmer  class,  almost  half  the 
entire  adult  population,  only  have  about  \Sfc  of  the 
representation.    There  are  four  vacancies. 

The  following  comparison  shows  more  clearly 
the  existing  state  of  affairs:— 
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thcirownsto^  Xse  JfoT  Tr'-  J'^'^  ''" 
study  them     Publir  n^i  "''  "  '^°"''  ^hile  to 

«  compromise     ThJ^^^^  "  ^'""""y  ""  ""enjpt 

can  fairly  be  sam^fiV^^/      '"'""'^  "^  °"e  class 
the  public  gS^.'^^^j^r^  °f  other  classes  for 

question  of  1,ure  statist^"  TTeTalrTnd   ''^"  ^ 
able  application  of  the  princinle  nf  '■"'°"- 

-y  a      ,,,«„,,  class  r'eStati  n^ST 

Su?c^  rr:L:ii'  sSM^el '°  ^'-'  -^•■ 

ures.    They  tell  a  storv  a     .h  ■    "^  ^"^''g'^ng  Ag- 

who  is  looL,  fo^  Sant  tTtr^uTh. "  ""=  "^^ 

4. 

ha^ttil''SyX;^r  T-  ^^  °"''"  *« 
"machinery"  has  "been  ^eSff  /"  ^'""'''''-  *e 
point.  Members  have  been  a    '^'''  1°  "  ^''^  «« 

Placed  in  charge'^nXrpo-SZTrJn^ 


i' 
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because  they  knew  how  to  play  this  game.    The 
SctTat  Governments  have  -jnainedm  power  f^ 
from  12  to  18  years  in  spite  of  records  that  should 
hTvT  consigned  them  to  oblivion,  is  ample  evidence 
of  the  facf  that  means  have  been  placed  m  the 
hands  of  th   Government  of  the  day  to  defy  pubhc 
oj^tn  and  to  prevent  a  true  "press.on  «    -^^^^ 
ooinion  at  the  polls.    There  is  ample  evidence 
Xoad"  that  there  is  a  complete  revuUion  of  f«^ 
■„n,  nn  the  subiect.    Corporations  now  are  not  so 
S"i "S  as  the?  used  to  be  and  greats 
caution  is  needed  in  collecting  campaign  funds 
AU  This  is  encouraging,  but  it  does  not  go  far 

'"•Ae  raising  of  party  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
defraying  election  expenses,  one  comes  < ace  w  *^« 
with  eraft  in  its  most  pernicious  orm.  /•»  "^^  ""^ 
lays  votes  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  this  bare- 
faced corruption  of  the  electorate  excited  only  a 
r^nd  form  of  protest.  The  crime  was  largely  in 
Sg  fou"d  out.  Finally  it  was  becoming  d.fficul 
STto  be  betrayed  and  found  out  and  the  pract^ 
was  almost  entirely  discontinued.  This  was  no 
The  result  of  an  awakening  ^°"f «"«  "^^^"^ 
uolift     It  was  purely  a  matter  of  expediency. 

Nowadays  the  evil  lies  rather  in  the  method  of 
raSnlSion  funds  than  in  the  expenditure 
hereof  When  a  general  election  is  impending, 
tJeoarty  managers  set  to  work  to  obtain  the 
strews  o7wTr  The  hat  is  passed.  It  comes  to  the 
Sversal  Steel  Co."  if  there  is  such  a  concern. 
The  Board  of  Directors  makes  a  large  subscription. 
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and  covers  the  payment  up  in  its  books.    Why?    I, 
ot  c  cTT""  "'''•"«  '  contribution  a7a  patr  ! 

ookW  fn      '^-   ^'  P"''^P'  ''  has  a  "case"  and  is 
looking  for  an  increase.    In  order  to  guard  a^ain 
all  possible  eventualities,  however,  when  the 'W 
from  the  opposition  side  comes  rounTth"  next  Sav 
the  Directors  determine  on  a  "safetv  firJ'^lv 
and  make  au  equally  large  coSuS   '£' 
both  sides  are  squared.    This  is  how  it  works 

aTadded     o"T'"''  ""'^^  ""^''^  ""''i"  ^"-' 
"extras"  «n^      Government   contracts    to    cover 

par? "si  Z^tTtSX^nV'  *« 

During     ,erecentyeLsXahist,t"::d^ 

ling  g™.p",°X'r."xs°"r,ri,"''- 


,  i.iK;4MiSi 
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alW  follows  "machine"  won  elections.  Let  us 
examine  the  "machine,"  and  see  how  it  works  I 
organiKS  meetings,  personally  canvasses  the  voters 
and  distributes,  in  printed  form,  special  pleadings 
in  favour  of  the  party.  This  is  quite  legitimate. 
Then  comes  the  election  day.  Now,  supposing  the 
machine  remained  inactive  on  that  day  of  days? 
As  a  first  result,  we  should  probably  get  a  fair 
expression  of  a  limited  popular  opinion  at  the 
DoUs.    Buthalf  of  the  voters  would  not  vote  1 

This  is  where  the  "machine"  puts  in  its  most 
effective  work,  in  bringing  the  vote  out  to  the  poll. 
This  saves  labour-to  the  voter.  Each    machine, 
of  course,  brings  out  the  people  only  that  will  vote 
for  the  party  it  represents,  and  will  often  go  to 
some  lengths  in  keeping  opponents  at  home,    i-et 
us  be  quite  frank  about  it,  however  unpalatable  the 
truth  may  be.    The  result  of  any  election   unless 
some  great  public  question  is  involved,  depends 
almost  entirely  upon  the  degree  of  field  organiza- 
tion and  financial  means  available  in  bringing  the 
favourable  vote  out  on  election  day.  Boiled  down 
to  its  logical  conclusions,  it  means  that  the  average 
TOter  is  too  lazy  or  too  indifferent  to  go  to  the  poll 
unless  a  comfortable  conveyance  calls  for  him, 
takes  him  there  and  then  brings  him  home  again. 
Is  the  franchise  a  privilege,  or  a  duty?     Ihis 
Question  goes  to  the  root  of  the  whole  matter.    It  a 
privilege,  those  who  are  too  indifferent  to  avail 
themselves  of  it  might  properly  be  disenfranchised. 
This  would  lead  to  an  intelligent  expression  ot 
public  opinion.    If  a  duty,  everyone  failing  to  per- 
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form  that  duty,  unless  prevented  from  voting  bv 
ottender.    This  means  compulsory  votine      The 

would  be  largely  confined  to  its  legitimate  obiect 
which  ,s  to  educate  public  opinion  ,0  the  views  of 
the  party  ,t  represents.    The  final  exprel  o„  0 
hamtr^rrd"""''.."'"  "^  ''''  absoluteljun 

o|Mtri:!„j3e5='K 

And^h?/"'r'*  "''=  '^°"^'="^"'  °f  public  opfnTon 
ca"n  mat  '^  '''  "'•"°"  ''="'-'*  '"at  a  dem'ocracy 

to  see  dimly  that  thifrn^  "''?""'  *"=  ""^y  »"=S'" 

-i^pose^dlX'rr^^^^^^^^^ 

el  ewh    ^To^d^ftt^''^'^  ""''^-^^'''^  "-i-^s 

failure  to  vte    a  j  "fVh''^^^^  '"'=P*^'^  '°' 


II 


J! 
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casting  a  vote,  is  apparently  no  more  formidable 
than  to  call  for  the  mail  or  to  take  a  box  of  eggs  to 

town.  .  ,  , 

We  have  certain  very  plain  duties  as  citizens  oi 
a  democracy.    If  we  do  not  want  to  discharge  these 
duties  and  contribute  our  quota  towards  good  and 
honest  government,  we  are  unfit  for  the  privileges 
of  a  citizen  of  a  .'  -mocracy.    We  might  as  well  be 
in  Germany,  or  under  some  other  autocracy,  where 
the  plain  citizen,  as  far  as  responsibility  for  good 
government  is  concerned,  ranks  with  the  Canadian 
minor  or  lunatic.    A  paternal  Government  tells 
him  where  to  "head  in."    And  he  promptly  "heads 
in  "    Democracy,  a  comparatively  new  experiment 
in  government,  is  blundering  along  under  the 
party  "machine"  system.    Up  to  the  present  time 
it  looks  as  if  we  had  merely  exchanged  one  autocrat 
for  another.    We  have  fired  the  "mailed  fist"  auto- 
crat and  have  adopted  the  "silk  glove"  autocrat  of 
the  party  "machine."    The  foimer  never  was  more 
autocratic  than  the  latter  is  today.   Speaking  gen- 
erally, we  are  evidently  unfit  as  yet  for  the  respon- 
sibilities   of    democratic    government.      Another 
century  of  educating  may  be  needed  before  we 
shall  properly  value  the  franchise  and  realize  our 
duty  as  citizens. 

6. 

It  is  instructive  to  watch  the  total  vote  cast  for 
each  party  in  an  election,  and  compare  this  with 
the  number  of  representatives,  elected,  of  each 
party.    Generally  these  figures  bear  absolutely  no 
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fine  art  in  ra„3-  V-  .^-      ^'"'  "«d  »«  be  a 

n"e  art  in  Canadian  politics,  but,  vhile  it  .t.ii 

.«„L        •  wouia  be  almost  imoossiblp     t^ 
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limited  to  a  certain  maximum  expenditure  per 
head  of  estimated  voting  strength  of  any  con- 
stituency. Our  present  election  law  fairly  defines 
what  are  legitimate  campaign  expenses  and  pro- 
vides r  .allies  for  any  proven  illegal  expenditure 
by  any  candidate.  If  elections  are  too  expensive, 
we  keep  out  of  public  life  the  largest  elc-nent  of  our 
eligible  population.  If  we  permit  the  candidate  to 
receive  help  from  friends  and  admirers,  we  at  once 
lay  him  under  obligations  which  will  frequently  tie 
his  hands  in  the  performance  of  his  public  duties. 
We  cannot  stand  for  any  system  of  government 
that  involves  the  recognition  of  "our  friends"  in 
public  administration.  The  Government,  col- 
lectively and  individually,  and  the  private  member 
as  well,  must  have  a  "free  hand."  This  is  a  prac- 
tical question  and  can  be  solved. 

Having  determined  upon  a  basis  of  computing 
maximum  legitimate  election  expenses,  that  is, 
such  expenses  as  would  be  necessary  to  place  within 
the  reach  of  the  average  voter  sufficient  informa- 
tion to  enable  him  to  pass  intelligent  judgment  c 
the  proposed  candidates,  the  State  should  mai. 
provision  whereby  this  amount,  or  a  part  thereof, 
should  be  allowed  to  any  candidate  who  polled 
sufficient  votes  to  retain  his  deposit.  Vouchers 
would,  of  course,  be  required  proving  the  actual 
expenditure  of  the  amount  claimed.  Then  malie 
it  a  criminal  oflfence  on  the  part  of  any  person  or 
corporation,  or  ay  director  of  a  corporation,  to 
contribute  dirccuy  or  indirectly,  to  party  campaign 
funds.    The  average  Canadian  taxpayer  is  much 
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7. 

One  of  the  most  pernicious  effects  of  the  political 
machine  „  the  precipitation  of  Fede  al  JarSn 

•tself  to  deahng  w.th  men  representing^pposite 
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political  views.  It  creates  a  faUe  position  and  is 
detrimental  to  that  spirit  of  co-ordination  and  co- 
operation that  ought  to  prevail.  There  is  scarcely 
any  limit  to  the  useful  combined  work  that  could 
be  done,  and  should  be  done,  in  the  interest  of 
general  economy  and  good  administration. 

The  reconstruction  period  upon  which  we  have 
now  entered,  will  make  large  demand-  upon  co- 
operation between  Dominion  and  Provincial 
authorities.  The  labour  anJ  <  niployment  policy  is 
founded  on  team  work;  the  soldiers'  settlement  and 
re-establishment  work  likewise.  Great  coloniza- 
tion policies  can  only  be  worked  out  under  joint 
control,  '^here  is  every  indication,  that  a  new 
administrative  era  is  dawning,  involving  the  clos- 
est rt  uperation  between  Provincial  and  Federal 
at  It  orities,  and  no  such  silly  obstacle  as  political 
"machinery"  should  be  permitted  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  fullest  realization  of  the  great  possibil- 
ities of  such  a  movement. 

The  electorate  of  Canada  has  something  to  say 
about  this  question  and  should  say  it.  What  have 
the  Provincial  Governirents  of  Prince  Edward 
Island  or  British  Columbia  to  do  with  the  tariff  or 
the  administration  of  the  Post-Office  Department? 
And  what  has  the  Federal  Government  to  do  with 
the  Aged  People's  Home  in  Alberta  or  road  repairs 
in  Nova  Scotia?  Or,  are  we  frankly  to  accept  the 
situation,  that  a  provincial  government  exists  prin- 
cipally to  thwart  or  promote  the  political  fortunes 
of  the  Federal  administration,  as  the  case  may  be? 
Are  we  so  utterly  devoid  of  vision,  that  we  cannot 
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wZh",h*   '""'°""'  °"   P'"^'"^'"'   «««'■»   upon 

^e  15'  ";''!."'r'  P""'"  ""  «»"«' »'  '»"  before 
the  electorate?  It  would  almost  be  preferable  to 
div.de  upon  church  adherence,  colour  of  hair  or 
anything,  in  fact,  rather  than  to  introduc    F^ra 

ve"  ;"te   "rt'""'  "''""  ""'  ">"'  P-^d'« 

Senr?;oi!:::ri^iS:.s,r 

i^werS-JiSur  ''-'"  '^-'^  ^  '"''^"-  ^ 

apSearto  !irl7  ""'  '"''J!^"'  ^  'P''=''«"y  <»«"''  '« 

franchise  in  in  •""/V'«°'°""y  '«'""  »heir 
franchise  in  municipal  aflfairs.   The  present  aoathi, 

m  this  matter  i,  absolutely  appallin/ The  ater  S 

important  than  a  health^/atd  fn^^H  ^^ SfrS 

pe'rson  Sr  Th  '''  ^"""""""^  '''"'"  S  " 
person  resides.   The  most  successful  and  influential 

citizens  should  be  prevailed  upon  "o  mke  Jnv 

acrifice  necessary  to  give  the  best  that  iT  in  ther^ 

o  municipal  administration.     This  is  the  S 

vancedTnd  el  """'  ''•'"''"''^y-     Wit£t'a5^ 
vanced  and  efficient  municipal  government  ther,. 

i?k"e^tte::£r "'""'"  p'^^'-  "^-"Id  b 

t'p^sTffo'mth^^^^^^^^^^  SMTr^ 
in?  cr,tf b-udd'-'^ ' '"" "'  ^^--4 -rn- 

•ng  scnool  for  budding  statesmen.     This  is  fh^ 

Sel^r  """^  "!"  "'ght  be  placed  on  tria 
before^being  entrusted  with  wider  public  respo"' 
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And  a  word  as  to  the  private  member,  federal 
and  provincial.  The  whole  system  of  party  gov- 
ernment, involving  party  discipline,  to  some  extent 
enforced  by  party  contributions  towards  election 
expenses,  has  had  the  effect  of  reducing  our 
representatives  to  mere  voting  machines.  The  few 
that  have  the  temerity  to  strike  an  independent 
attitude  on  spme  great  question  run  the  risk  of 
utter  political  annihilation.  The  House  doesn't 
like  insurrection.  Of  course,  his  opportunity  comes 
in  the  party  caucus  where  he  can  criticize  to  his 
heart's  content,  behind  closed  doors  in  secret  ses- 
sion. But  in  broad  daylight  the  party  must  vote  as 
a  unit,  whether  on  one  side  of  the  House  or  the 
other.  All  this,  of  course,  is  not  conducive  to 
efficiency,  but  it  is  the  system.  In  effect,  the  private 
member  might  as  well  return  home  immediately 
after  the  caucus  and  leave  the  detail  to  the  leaders. 
He  has  become  an  absolute  automaton.  The  good 
eld  days  when  governments  could  be  defeated  on 
the  floor  of  Parliament  have  long  ago  departed. 
Our  present  system  does  not  admit  of  any  such 
eventuality.    The  "machine"  works  too  smoothly. 

Electoral  reform  along  the  lines  indicated  in 
this  chapter,  would  do  much  towards  saving  the 
last  shreds  of  independence  of  the  private  member. 
T'.'  present  system  is  absolutely  demoralizing.  It 
Je.>  cs  no  scope  for  individual  originality  or  in- 
genuity. The  private  member  attends  the  sessions 
of  Parliament  perfunctorily.    He  is  not  there  to 
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InS"  LT"?*  *"f  ^''«''  •""'"«*  in  *h=  bal- 
convicHS  'f ";'''  '"'*  mpartially,  and  act  on  his 
convictions  a,  our  constitution  contemplated.  His 
mission  IS  merely  to  obey  the  call  of  the  party  whip 
and  to  vote  as  he  is  told  and  in  general  to  plav  the 
party  game  loyally.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  thiS 
evil  can  be  entirely  overcome  under  our  systTm  of 
party  government.  To  elect  men  imbued  wkh  a 
ense  of  patriotic  duty  rather  than  a  desire  tTL. 
shly  submit  to  party  dictation,  if  such  men  can  be 

b^^Sii^Si^^y^S^--: 

hea  thy  reaction  in  this  respect  ,s  a  direct  re"u  t  of 
the  influence  on  the  public  mind  of  the  Great  War 
The  spectacle  of  the  vast  majority  of  staunch  Cana 
d.an    iberals  cheerfully  joining  hands  with  the 

coahtion     administration,     under     conservative 
leadership,  to  pilot  the  ship  of  State  through  ! 
great  world  crisis,  is  perhap's  the  !«  promSng 
and  inspinng  ,n  the  political  history  of  cSa 
It  clearly  demonstrated  that,  at  the  7ore,  the  dec 
torate  ,s  sound.    It  should  be  fully  realized     hi 
this  act  of  self-sacrifice  and  selfXe^  w 
not  an  easy  one  to  make,  particularly  for  the  l"beTa 
leaders  who  could  not  ignore  the^ast  issues    „ 
volved  from  a  party  point  of  view.    Equally  splen- 
did was  the  action  of  the  liberal  press?  wifch'geT 
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orally  took  the  patriotic  and  public-spirited  stand 
when  confronted  with  the  great  decision. 

The  voters  of  Canada  are  very  hard  taskmasters 
and  our  Federal  representatives,  at  least,  are  en- 
titled to  a  tremendous  amount  of  sympathy.  The 
sitting  member,  who  has  perhaps  made  prodigious 
sacrifices  to  contest  the  seat  and  who  is  conscient- 
iously doing  his  duty  to  his  constituents,  is  on  every 
occasion  made  to  feel  that  no  mean  honour  has  been 
conferred  on  him.  This  is  true,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  there  are  drawbacks.  If  he  is  a  professional 
man.  certain  "friends"  are  apt  to  forget  paying  for 
professional  services  rendered  by  him.  In  fact,  he 
would  scarcely  dare  to  send  his  bill.  If  he  is  in 
business,  he  will  very  likely  be  ruined.  Charitable, 
and  uncharitable  organizations  of  every  conceiv- 
able kind,  forthwith  commence  levying  blackmail. 
He  cannot  refuse  donations.  Every  agricultural 
fair  and  sporting  event  in  his  district  is  made  the 
occasion  for  a  polite  "hold-up." 

Is  such  an  attitude  towards  the  people's  repre- 
sentative dignified  and  fair?  There  will  always  be 
the  deserving  "party  worker"  to  relieve  our  mem- 
ber of  his  spare  cash.  But  should  organized  bodies 
of  citizens  descend  to  such  sordid  "stand  and 
deliver"  measures  to  raise  funds  for  charitable  and 
other  purposes?  Let  us  elect  worthy  men  to  repre- 
sent us  and,  having  done  so,  refrain  from  making 
their  lives  a  burden  to  them.  As  it  is,  the  best  men 
in  a  community  frequently  canqot  be  induced  to 
serve  their  country  owing  to  these  abuses.  We  talk 
glibly  about  throwing  public  life  wide  open  to  all 
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classes  by  eliminating  tlie  triflfnc  a  ■ 
required  under  the  law  We  ,  "^..'''P""*  ""^^ 
«l>at  and  swallowing  TcamellTh  "■"'"«  "  " 
direction  in  which  the  m^r  ^"  "  """t^er 
correct  abuses  more  effectfveJv  »h""'"?^'  *=""''' 
by  legislative  enactment    '^  *'''"  •=""''*  ^  'l™^ 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 

BUSINESS  GOVERNMENT 
1. 

rr-  HERE  was  never  a  period  in  the  history  oUhe 

T  world  more  ^^uitM  :i'^:.:^Z^ .''^^L 
ment  than  the  present.    There  is  scarcei>  a  p 
mp,.t!nfr  held  anywhere  nowadays,  that  aoes  nm 
meeting  neia  auj  Th<- <iuoerstition  seems  to 

Parliament   can   advantageously   do   to   provioe 

S^ej:ai!£;i:^:^hid=r^S^ 

"bS  to  his  fellow-man  and  to  the  conscientious 
"  wtatis'S^ed  in  Canada  today  is  not  a  set  of 

Tcommn  sense  tampered  Jlth  common  huma. 
iw      Cold-blooded  business   and  warm-blooded 
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statcsmenof  hS  per^Lr"?  "'"  '"'*  '"PP°" 
but,  above  all  wi.h      °       '"teg"ty  and  purpose, 

gone  out  for  Business  Governmfnt  "  '"" 

in  ^hTwlde  trTd  "  f/""'""^  ^^^^-'^  --t'y 
Statesmen  E^enLii  "/.^""fble  Mecca  of 
into  utter  in%"f£lt^lSr^,;;:--Jade 
record  .„  responsible  governmenr     t  t     "^'^^^ 

^co„„„i  ""^S  *P.  Ca".d.  c.„  be  high,, 

mr.ch„gl„g Gove'l:;; S" ff^tf  'l? 
sooner  or  iatfr    tk.  •  j  '  .  "^™  ■»  room  for  all, 

abies  ard'Son^JuSs^'t^alrr''  ST"^' 
and  all  conditions  Ve^v  fr.  ^'^f'  ""  ''•"^' 
retirement,  forced  or  volnlT^""'''  P""^  *» 
by  a  grateful  K?„°  Then  ^  '^"^  "'  ^'='""'1^'* 
stand  apart  from  ft  7      '    °.'  '^^^  a^'"-  'hey 

^plendid^sdSo"  ''^h^rkLd?'  •"  '^^^''"«' 
practical  politics  somelw  !  u  '''''°"' P''*'' «^ 
shining  armour  of  rrr,^  '?  ^  ^"^'='  ^°i'  'he 

curtain.  '  "'^-      I  draw  the 

Now,  pay  attention  I  We  havp  ,.  n„-  r 
twenty-one  members  of  ,Zn-  ■  "°'"'  "">y  o^ 
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thrown  in  for  good  measure.  The  Province  of 
Ontario  has  nine  cabinet  ministers.  Quebec  tops 
the  list  with  ten.  Nova  Scotia,  Alberta  and  British 
Columbia  have  eight  each,  New  Brunswick  and 
Saskatchewan  nine,  Manitoba  a  modest  seven.  1  o 
cap  the  climax,  that  tiny  little  Province  to  the  far 
eart,  Prince  Edward  Island,  comes  to  the  front 
v^rith  a  solid  nine  ministers.  This  makes  a  total  of 
ninety-eight  full-fledged  cabinet  ministers  in 
Canada.  Needless  to  add,  forty-five  of  them  are 
ornaments  of  the  legal  profession.  Q«f "  *P°"^ 
eight  lawyers  out  of  ten  ministers.  The  federal 
Government  twelve  out  of  twenty-one.  The 
lavyyers  have  itl 

All  this,  I  am  aware,  reads  very  much  like  a 
fairy-tale.  Ninety-eight  ministers  to  govern  eight 
million  people!  In  England  a  cabinet  about  the 
same  size  as  our  Dominion  Privy  Council  takes 
care  of  a  population  of  thirty-six  millions  and  of  an 
Empire  containing  hundreds  of  millions  of  people 
of  all  colours  and  creeds.  In  the  United  States  a 
cabinet  about  half  the  size  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment looks  after  a  population  of  over  a  hundred 
millions.  I  wonder  if  any  other  part  of  the  civil- 
ized world  can  show  a  state  of  affairs  to  equal 
Canada's  wanton  extravagance  and  inefficiency  in 
Government?     It  is  a  reproach  to  our  business 

sense. 

But  the  worst  feature  of  it  all  is,  that  every  one 
of  these  Cabinets  and  Parliaments,  and  "near 
Cabinets  and  Parliaments,  must  put  on  the  usual 
"swank."     Great  piles  of  magnificent  buildings 
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public  debt  in  order  S  on.  n    '"•  ""=  P™^'"^'"' 
shine  another  and  proSe  fl«h    '''""  '"'«'''  ""'- 

ourarn,yofministera„toSoV.r'r'^'"«'^°' 
Province  of  Manitoh,  ;.  'eg'slators.   The 

iiament  buiidTng"  ^  costTf '"""'"'"S  its  Par- 
dollars,  while  the  fa  mers  L  i:"^- '^?"  '"'"'°" 
province,  wade  through  mudTo.«  Ik  "'*'  °^  *" 
to  market!  And  each  n^!-  ?"  *''"'  P^duce 
Court-i^itati^;  royal'ty-Xr  t'  "''  """  ""^^ 
and  expensive  frame     Th/i-  '"  '  '""'We 

of  course,  has,  normailv  n„!h  '"''"f"'-^''^"''"^. 
name,  a  function  wh^'  the  Ch^  ?r''°  ^"' ''«"  his 
Province  could  moft  efficie„S5':  J""'"  °' "'='' 

:sri;sr  ^-  - -XtucTssj 

5'story  of  the  North  WeTrTlv  '?'^"""'«rative 
days,  then  comprisineThl  nTf.  •  °"'/  °^  ""=  "'^ 
Saskatchewan  a'Ld  ^blm  'tL?  1  ^'''''''^^'' 
■night  well  serve  afa  moH.,  /'  "^ministration 
efficient  governmen  to  be  tulieTr'"'  '"''' 
aspire  to  cabinet  rank  in  Canada  Th.T  '"•  '".'"' 
"Parliament"  and  admin;«rl-  J-  territorial 
perhaps  easily  have  beefrenr  '!,'"  "^'"S'  «=°"Jd 
They  served  all  usefurn      '^    "'^  ^°'  ^^0,000. 

JousedalargelTe!;'bL";S'  5^'  ^"^ 
Haultam,  now  Chief  SticeVftskat^wJ^^^t 
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Premier  and  his  solitary  colleague  was  "on.  James 
Ross,  now  a  member  of  the  Senate.    Ef5'' .  °5!j''f 
after  three  portfolios.    It  was  a  "coalition    Gov- 
ernment.    Each  department  was  presided  over  D> 
a  permanent  deput?  head,  who  had  an  absolutely 
free  hand  in  regard  to  staff  appointments  and  dis- 
missals,  and   was   held   strictly   responsible   fo 
results.    The  Hon.  James  Calder,  "ow  Federal 
Minister  of  Immigration,  was  deputy  of  the  bdu- 
ca^onal  Department.    Col.  J.  S.  D«=nms,  Assistan 
to  the  President,  C.P.R.,  was  in  charge  of  Public 
Works;  J.  A.  Reid,  until  recently  Alberta  s  cap- 
able  Agent  General  in  Great  Britain,  looked  after 
the  Treasury  and  two  other  minor  departments, 
and  the  writer  was  deputy  head  of  the  Agriculture 
Department.    This  was  an  out  and  out '  business 
administration.    One  never  observed  the  slightest 
indication  of  "playing  politics."    The  two  new 
Provinces   created    from   these   territories   were 
started  practically  without  a  dollar  of  public  debt, 
on  autonomy  being  granted.    Look  at  their  finan- 
cial position  today! 

3. 
When  Canada,  or,  at  least,  those  parts  of  Canada 
that  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  present  Federation, 
received  from  the  Imperial  Parliament  responsible 
self-government,  it  was  modelled  upon  the  con- 
stitution, written  and  unwritten,  of  Great  Britr 
When  the  Federation  of  Canada  was  finally  acco, 
olished  and  a  far-flung  empire  created,  reaching 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  this  constitution 
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view  to  asccrSw  whe  hTr/  ""'""y-  ^"'"'  " 
Canada  a,  it  had  "p^rotdt  l^  7o"Gr«;T-'  '"^ 

Stat«irervi;:s^  t  cU!„«r  '"  ""=  ^"''^"^ 
ing  personalities  in  the  coumrl  p'"t"  ""'"'""*■ 
with  a  view  to  his  soecial  fi,?'    ^''\"  *'=''=««=d 

ment  he  is  to  admi^i^^ll^J  ^tL  P  '"'.  ''^P"'" 
not  always  exerr.J         "^  ."*^ '"^  President  may 

while  par?  cS  "  t.^nTSr^Ur ^^"^  -^ 
dictate  nominations  m  thTr/'        ^'t'l"«="Hy  do, 
doubt,  that  on  the  Iho  e  »"!  cT°\  ^  '^'  '"« 
that  country  is  generallvAfMf     '""f  '"""•'"  of 
The  President  has  the  S.ni        "^''^  '''«''«'  "^der. 
In  Canada   o'n    E  To^arT '° "'"'  '^°™- 
quite  differently     Let  n,  I?  ^'  *''^''y«««n  works 
Election  returns'  the  onn  f"'"  ""*  ^  General 
with  a  workab":  m  jC^r  The  S  ^°  T"' 
upon  requested   by  the  Kinc'.  "  "  "'"'=- 

form  a  government  The  firft  oh!f  T'"*"'"^  '° 
gent  selection  that  meets  the  "^^'S^  '°. '"'«="'- 
who  is,  of  course    nrarHr.n  ^'^  Minister, 

-lection,  to  the  efeaeTS^^,  :;';■::?•  '"  ''" 
-.    Next  comes  t^^aTtLtt-.^rS; 
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of  these  cabinet  representatives  must,  if  possible,  be 
French-speaking.  Then  come  religious  consid- 
erations. An  undue  preponderance  of  Methodists, 
Presbyterians  or  Roman  Catholics  could  not,  for  a 
moment,  be  countenanced. 

We  are  apt  to  witness  the  spectacle,  that  from 
some  province  entitled  to  perhaps  one  cabinet 
representative,  the  Government  has  a  total  elected 
following  of  possibly  three  members.  One  of  these 
may  be  a  Roman  Catholic  or  may  belong  to  some 
other  denomination  already  too  largely  represented 
in  the  Cabinet.  He  must,  therefore,  be  discarded. 
The  choice  is  then  narrowed  to  the  two  remaining 
members.  One  of  them  is  perhaps  absolutely  im- 
possible from  every  point  of  view  or  there  may  be 
doubt  as  to  his  chances  of  re-election.  The  new 
Prime  Minister  is  finally  face  to  face  with  no 
choice  whatever.  There  only  remains  one  man 
whom  it  is  possible  to  include  in  his  Cabinet.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  may  be  most  excellent  cabinet 
material  in  the  new  House  from  other  provinces, 
which  cannot  be  used   for  territorial  or  other 

reasons. 

This  statement  is  by  no  means  overdrawn.  1  here 
is  scarcely  ever  a  government  formed,  that  does  not 
include  several  members  who  find  themselves 
within  the  charmed  circle  purely  by  force  of  cir- 
cumstances. Men,  who,  in  private  life,  probably 
would  not  be  entrusted  with  the  responsibility  of 
managing  the  smallest  kind  of  business,  are  pitch- 
forked into  the  administration  of  important  public 
departments.    Every  possible  consideration,  except 
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consideration*.  If  Canada  is  ever  to  enjoy  efficient 
"business"  (Jovcrnmcnt,  it  is  quite  evident,  that 
local  jealousies  must  be  eliminated  so  as  to  leave  to 
the  Prime  Minister,  at  least,  the  """B"  P"r'««* 
of  selecting  from  amongst  his  entire  <o»«*!"8 '" 
Parliament  the  best  talent  that  may  be  ava.l.ble, 
irrespective  of  creed,  race  or  territorial  coniidera- 
tions  Even  with  this  privilege  conceded,  he  will 
find  himself  greatly  hampered.  This  '•  wmething 
for  the  free  and  independent  voter  to  think  about. 

4. 

Let  us  suppose,  that  the  honourable  and  distin- 
guished member  from  Podunk  Centre,  who  has 
just  been  invited  to  join  the  Government,  in  due 
course  reaches  the  nation's  capital,  or  the  capital  of 
his  province,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  is,  with  much 
poinp  and  many  ceremonies,  sworn  in  as  a  mentibe 
of  His  Majesty's  Privy  Council  or  the  Council  of 
the  Province.     He  is  introduced  to  the  leading 
officers  of  his  department  and  takes  possession  o 
the  Minister's  office.    Then  follows  a  series  of 
banquets,  tendered  by  admiring  fe»°w  "*'""'• 
His  life  is  publicly  reviewed  from  childhood  to 
adolescence.    Interesting  incidents,  foreshadowing 
the  great  career  yet  to  come,  are  dug  up  by  ex- 
schoolmates.    He  is,  in  short,  wined   dined   ful- 
somely  praised  and  loudly  heralded  as  Podunk 
Centre's  great  son.    By  the  time  he  r""^"' »  h" 
department,  he  is  fired  with  laudable  ambitions. 
He  also,  unless  he  is  mentally  very  well-balanced, 

is  rapidly  developing  a  "swelled"  head.     He  is 
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n'^'K-'hcTd'.  "■'  ''"""""••    "^  "  «"'"«  •"  ^ 

eJ^ZV^'t'^n  ''*!  '^''"'  '"  P'""»  »"<»  P"t  gov- 
X  h.  ^"""Z':,".  preponderance  of  wide- 
Muge,  able  men  of  affair,,  and  in  many  instance., 

Zrl  1^"^^"V  "P'^^y  '"**«''•  S"'  »he  medi-' 
Polnk  r!!\"  r/'P'"'"*'='*-  OuT{n.nd  from 
Podunk  Centre  belong,,  of  course,  to  the  latter 
type.    We  w.  1  follow  hi,  meteoric  course  .,  little 

rati ve  experience  ha,  generally  been  aau-cJ  in  a 
aw  office  and  has  probably  been'confincd  [o  p .    „^, 

yet  this  heaven-born  administrator  is  .'oinu  l, 
"run"  a  great  public  department  ^ 

His  deputy  and  many  of  the  leading  officers  were 
probably  appointed  by  a  previous  governmenTof 
the  opposite  political  stripe.    Therefore,  thTse  men 
cannot,  of  course,  be  trusted.    They  wilget  Wm 
fi'„rh°"^   r'"'  •""  P"""'*^  ""«!  "«-  friend^  "  H^ 
H.  InT   ^"''Kr^'''"''^  ^'"'  unfamiliar  detail 
"er     P?hKi' !'"''• ''"  "°  "«""^e  ability  what- 
ever    Public  business  is  held  up.    Constructive 
effort  IS  absent.    He  finally  succeeds  in  fS Ts 
organizing  a  complicated  machine  and  then   eluc  - 
antly  capitulates  and,  after  a  while,  if  he  has  an 
average  amount  of  common  .sense,  h;  begins  to  see 
the  wisdom  of  refraining  from  meddlin|    I   Jay 
hen  dawn  upon  him,  that  he  is  a  "policy"  manTnd 
not  an  executive.    His  education  has  begun 

trarionlnVr^H    •^'  *'-*^""'^  °^  P'^blic  adminis- 
tration  in  Canada  is  precisely  the  failure  of  minis- 
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ters  to   understand   where  their   responsibilities 
begin  and  end.  This  is  particularly  true  m  Provin- 
cial administration.    We  are  overwhelmed  with 
amateur  administrators  and  egregious  blunderers. 
If  we  were  less  "plentifully"  governed,  our  cabinet 
ministers  would   probably  find   it  necessary  to 
devote  their  exclusive  attention  to  '  government 
instead  of  detailed  administration,  which  is  not,  or 
should  not  be,  their  proper  function.     Councils 
would  also  give  careful  consideration  to  great  ques- 
tions of  public  policy  instead  of  wasting  time  over 
the  repair  of  the  parish  pump.    What  we  lack  m 
Canadian  governments  is  constructive  policy  and 
driving  power  from  within.    We  shall  never  get 
it  under  present  conditions.    Our  executive  and 
administrative  machinery  must  be  made  to  fusic- 
tion  more  efficiently,  and  with  less  periodic  dis- 
turbance. 

But  it  is  perhaps  unfair  to  expec  ■■  i  d  much,  trom 
our  Federal  Ministers,  at  any  rate.  Just  think  of 
the  salaries  we  payl  The  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada  receives  the  pay  of  the  manager  of  a  fairly 
important  branch  bank  in  Canada.  He  has  to  run 
an  expensive  election  every  four  years  or  so  and  is 
also  called  upon  to  entertain  and  live  up  to  his 
great  position.  Could  anything  be  more  ridiculous 
and  parsimonious?  Most  of  the  members  of  the 
Federal  Cabinet  make  heavy  sacrifices  in  accepting 
portfolios,  although  some  of  them,  of  course,  are 
very  much  overpaid.  As  a  rule,  the  Provinces  are 
more  liberal  paymasters  and  the  class  of  men 
largely  found  in  Provincial  Governments  probably 
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never  made  more  money  in  their  lives  before.    We 
should  revise  our  whole  scheme  of  Federal  admin- 
istration, starting  with  the  salaries  of  Minister^ 
5. 
Our  Civil  Services,  provincial  and  federal  are 

madThvlh:'?,"™"^  """u  ^"  ^««"  "'»'  »>-" 
made  by  the  Dominion  authorities  to  abolish  oat- 

Z:r^\^l  'p  "'"^  "  <^'""  Service  Commiss  on'^In 
most  of  the  Provinces  the  "spoils"  system  is  frankly 
m  vogue.  It  is  doubtful  whether  appoin  mente  bJ 
torTT'u  ^'"  ■■""''  ■"  personnel  much  super' 
m^bll^s^lVa^iSV'"^™'  • '•'  -'"^"'*^-  ''^ 

,u^stl7°rVrT  ^"rr  ^°''"™  ^'""^^^  this 
execS.  I  head  would  appoint  his  principal 
executives,  the  executives  their  staffs,  and  so  on  all 
the  way  down.  A  chain  of  respon  ibility  would 
thus  be  established  from  the  bottom  up.  Our  great 
railway  organizations,  with  many  times  the  number 
of  employees  our  Governments  have,  are  bu"h  on 
his  plan.    The  president  of  the  company  ap7intt 

n  cfd/n'.!  T'^"-   '^^'  '''«"  selects  hisTui^er 
ntcndents,  who  in  turn  exercise  control  over  the 

h   e  Tn'd  T'  "'1°  ""P"'"'  *"'  ''="'°"  foremen,  who 
hire  and  fire  the  ma.ntenance-of-way  men  under 

t    foVtht  '''T  "'."«''*  responsibility  o 
o^Stef  ""=  "°^'  ""''   ^"'°-  "^   their  Ib- 
is there  any  reason  why  a  deputy  head  of  , 
pubhc  department,   selected    by  ^he   responsible 
mmister,  should  not  be  responsible  for  the TppoiS- 
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ment  of  his  chief  lieutenants  and  each  of  these  in 
turn  appoint  or  nominate  the  subordinates  in  his 
own  branch  or  bureau?  We  could  then  hold  our 
men  responsible  for  results,  which  we  cannot  do 
now.    This  would  be  sound  organization. 

There  also  seems  to  be  a  superstition  abroad,  and 
I  feel  bound  to  say,  that  it  is  not  confined  to 
Canada,  that  once  a  person  enters  the  public  service 
of  his  country  he  is  provided  for  during  life.    His 
appointment  is  formally  made  by  order-in-council 
and  is  virtually  permanent,  subject  to  good  behav- 
iour.   In  the  bad  old  days,  it  frequently  lasted  only 
until  another  political  p»ty  took  the  helm.    This 
condition,  founded  on  ab«*«eW  mischievous  rea- 
soning, is  largely  respoi«ibk  for  our  nowrious  fail- 
ure to  attain  maximum  efficiency  awl  economy  in 
our  public  business.     I   see   no   r««n  why  an 
appointment  to  the  public  service  of  Canada  should 
rest  on  a  more  permanent  basis  than  one  to  the 
service  of  a  railway  company  or  other  large  busi- 
ness concern.    It  is  precisely  this  security  of  tenure 
idea  that  destroys  the  morale  of  our  Civil  Service. 
That  fact  was  clearly  established  in  connection 
with  the  recent  searching  investigation  of  the  fed- 
eral  Printing  Bureau.     A  commercial   printing 
office  employs  such  hands  as  are  needed  from  day 
to  day    The  Printing  Bureau,  on  the  other  hand, 
proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  a  p«blic  em- 
ployee held  his  job  for  life,  with  the  inevitable 
result     He  should,  of  course,  hold  his  employ- 
ment on  two  grounds  only,  first,  that  his  particular 
job  is  useful,  and,  secondly,  that  he  is  "making 
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fndtho.JJ'^f  is  the  unwritten  law  in  business  life 
and  hould  also  be  the  accepted  standard  in  public 
employment.  Fuunt 

cor!!fntd'°"Th°'  '"P"''"""«ion  should  be  dis- 
continued. This  system  merely  creates  a  vested 
.n tere«  on  the  part  of  the  contributing  civil  rl 
ant.  The  country  should  follow  the  plan  of  the 
Canad.an  Pacific  Railway  and  make  indep^dem 
provision  for  aged  employees.  This  wouWg" 
the  Government  a  much  freer  hand  in  d^spen^n^ 
at  any  time  with  inferior  servants  ^P^sing 

Jetn^'^i^'"!!  ^"^'"  Commission  has  done 
tested  /h  '"m  '""'•^'  """*"  'he  system  sug- 
gested  render  still  more  valuable  services  It 
hould  remain  the  clearing  house  and  rec«ve  a 
applications  for  employment,  including  tho^rsub 
mitted  through  members  of  Parliament  It  hould 
occupy  the  front  trenches  against  any  attack  £ 
patronage  hunters  and  would  be  a  Governn,e« 

sZ  oEI  '"",".  '°  "''''^''  "'•^  varioulr™ 
sible  officials  would  apply  for  such  help  as  was 

ttr^f    Bu' the  appointment  would  be  made  by 

ItcoTT  fr  '".'  ""'  "y  ^'^^  Commission' 
It  could  also  deal  with  cases  of  comolaint  nf 

wrongful  dismissal.    It  could  assist  inTmp  o^ing 

the  service  in  a  hundred  wavs,  especially  3 

respect  to  economy  and  efficiency,    h  should  Tave 

complete  power  of  investigation  ,nto  office  organ 

■zation  ,n  any  department  of  the  service  and  shoufd 

ave  on  Its  staff  efficiency  experts  in  vanou    lines 

It  should   interest  itself  in   promoting  stanH»H 

offic^  .utine  and  practice  th^oughrth^n'ti:^ 
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I  shall,  of  course,  at  once  be  told,  that  ill  this 
would  mean  a  return  to  the  "spoils"  system,  from 
which  Heaven  preserve  us.    I  claim,  on  the  other 
hand  that  if  we  cannot  introduce  common,  honest 
business  methods  into  such  a  comparatively  simple 
task  as  administering  the  ordinary  services  of  Gov- 
ernment, what  is  the  use  of  even  talkmg  abou 
throwing  further  administrative  burdens  on  the 
State?    The  whole  proposal  of  State  socialism  and 
all  it  involves  fails  to  the  ground  absolutely  and 
ignominiously.    The  bold  assertion  apparently  n. 
that  any  deputy-head  who  offended  members  ot 
Parliament  by  refusing  to  employ  their  incom- 
petent proteges,  would  lose  his  job.  Personally,  I 
believe  we  have  progressed   beyond  that   point. 
The  right  sort  of  deputy-head  would  not  lose  r.,s 
job. 


During  the  period  of  the  War,  the  Federal  Gov 
ernment  deemed  it  necessary  to  create  various 
boards  and  commissions  to  administer  certain  new 
and  special  war  services.  It  became  fashionable 
amongst  a  certain  class  of  newspapers  and  publR 
speakers  to  cast  ridicule  on  this  new  development 
in  administration.  The  phrase  "government  by 
commission"  was  coined  and  worked  to  death.  (Jne 
often  wonders  whether  these  self-appointed  critics 
ever  gave  a  moment's  serious  thought  to  the  matter. 
Most  probably,  it  was  only  a  manifestation  ot  the 
deep-seated  disease  preying  upon  the  eiecturate  or 
our  country— the  habit  of  condemning  everything 
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pie's  business    Thr  r  h.  r^  managt  the  peo- 

to  be  follow  d  ly  *e  reTp^nlr ''"  ""=  '"'-^ 
appoints  property  guIEnffi  •"""T^'  ^^""^ 
adn.n>istr^io„^t  LS^oSle'   fh-sTs't^ 

s;s-^S.r^r-'^^n;o: 

forced  upon  it  bTcxiSes'  ,   r 'L^^Tel""'"' 
resorted  to  the  comm^sion  cped.oit    Th  ' 

ment  proved  satisfactory  SomT  of  th''''"'" 
mstitutions,  notabi^  the  War  P  ^h  ^       '^'^ 

sion,  did  such  sur.«.f,r  ^l    ^**'"SCwamis- 

«rikingeconli^\?/"ir'^  '"'^  '^'''"^  ^-h 
in  the  Ua;;re«  ab  i  hS^7at  Ott"  '^  ""^"^ 
present,  or  a  slightly  JdSf" ,?""''  '"  '''"^ 

canada'n;.^;:;eirrdy?h:'^n/S::"«j7 

eral  administrariv*.  ,„.,  success  of  these  Fed- 

in  upon  one's  m^nd^'"""'*^'"*-    ^*  '^  «>«'"« 
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small  executive  board  or  commission,  including  the 
chfef  officers  of  each  department,  possibly  presided 
ov  r  by  th  responsible  Minister.  This  prmc.ple 
Wnow  been  recognized  as  sound  by  the  amal- 
g  mSn^f  Govern'ment  railways  under  the  man 
fgement  of  a  board  of  directors  nommated  by  the 

.  ''caTTnTargun.ent  be  advanced  against  the 
eliSnatio'n  of'^artisan  Po"t^c'  /rom    he  Pos 
nffir,.  manaeement,  for  mstance?     wui  anyout 
S  tha  t"p«  cent,  of  the  post  offices  and  r«. 
Ses  in  Cana'da  are  absolutely  unnecessary  . ha 
the  Minister  is  importuned  by  local  members  tor 
new  offices  and  other  favours  day  m  and  day  out 
?hTt  in  fact,  under  capable  management,  the  really 
hlncficial  services  of  the  department  could  be 
Sstlf  impro-d  and  the  annual  deficit  be  trans- 
formed into  a  surplus?  i-,h.ied  with 
A  new  minister  comes  in.    He  is  imbued  wtn 
nrmrressive  ideas.    His  administration  shall  be  a 
SSTp^fod  in  Canada's  postal  f  ministry ^^ 
"Pennv  postage"  is  the  thing.    The  l^«r  rate  i* 
reduc"  d  and  followed  by  further  post-office  deficits 
But  this  minister  is  heralded  as  a  public  benefactor 
Of  coursT  it  is  all  for  personal  glorification  and 
piliS  effect.    And  the  ioke  oj  it  ^,  that  the -^^^ 
on  the  street  fails  to  be  impressed.   The  man  on  the 
?arm  laughs  at  it  all.    How  many  l"ters  does  he 
S  in  a  year?    Does  not  the  entire  benefit  of  th 
Reform  almost  exclusively  affect  the  big  mail-orde 
establishments,   financial    institutions,    and    other 
tntere^s  *a.  largely  use  the  mail  services  of  the 
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TJ^V\-  u^"""''  "  ''"''«"  «>°ard  endorse  anv 

It  win  do'  ;;r"r''"'°y-S  proposal  a   that? 
It  will  doubtless  be  argued,  that  the  Pn,f  nffi--. 

^mces  should  not  be  admininS  w  th  ^S  „ 

out  tnere  seems  no  adequate  reason  why  such  cnn 
"^^^"^^  injI'^Pensive  machinery  could  not  pro-" 
fttably  be  util  zed  to  raise  at  Im.»  ,  j  '^ 
amount  of  surplus  re^en^pari  a V  in'vt  "o? 
our  present  financial  situation.  If  a  fa  me  who 
buys  a  spade  is  to  be  compelled  to  cTntribLte 
towards  the  revenues  of  the  country  by  mea"s  of 
consumption  taxation,  it  seems  unrelnabTe  that  a 
mail-order  house  or  a  bank  should  be  given  the 

an  fh^r  »-    ^     ^'  ''*^"  ^  consistent  and  revise 

tiliSe;    ' ""'""  *"™^-  ^^"^'^^  -" 
p^:^srSSi^Lt2::~E 

enormous  annual  national  and  provincial  cxtlnT 

u;rsi;?an?d""  "'r ""'» -"^ "ue; 

supervision  and  divorced  entirely  from  oartv  noli 

th"  surc?Z"  th  """^  "^'^  -"'  -'"--" 

"ic  suDject,  but  the  case  is  too  convinnn^  ,„j 
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i„^fficicnt  a„cn«po.«t  branc    o   --r«^- 

'"s7cX  S  deSi£d  «  ^h.  most  brniiant 
minster  has  been  ae  ^^^^  ^^  ^j,,!^ 

JhTSrofie-SS  States  has  arrogated  to 
the  senate  "i  i"-  aflministration  of 

itself  thes«pr..ie  P?'!"tna.^  has^uerally  been 

Whatever  the  Upper  Chamber  ^"  '»«        ^^^^j, 

for  the  appointment  of  24  senators  "ch  for  Quebec 

f"!  t  ,1,  b,  w°  »  of  °m.ndn..nt  to  Ih.  Ac,  1.;- 
S'  r?mc'  Th'u  i.  ..ote  brigh,  ..d  .h,n,.g 
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Of  o7  Fafhirf  tr^'"/"i"y  Promiscuou,  method, 
dentl  n^  Ifi  •?  Confederation.  There  wa,  evi- 
dently no  definite  purpose  or  plan  to  be  served  in 

In  'he'uET!  ^°^C""'«'«'»  Upper  Chamber 
m  the  United  States,  there  are  two  senators  reore 
sentmg  each  political  unit.   Nevada,  with  es  than 

sei  rl  ""'"""''  P^P'^' ''"  P-cisely  h  same 
senate  representat.on  as  New  York  with  over  ninl 

^rn  1  ?';k  ^^^  ''"'''  *"'  "  «^'''""y  designed  to 
protect  the  mterests  of  the  smaller  States  and  lew 
densely  populated  sections  of  the  Union.    Thi 
a  definite  and  clear-cut  mission. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  causes  of  the  een- 
erally  unsatisfactory  status  of  Canada's  Senate 
The  VICIOUS  practice  of  making  the  Senate  a  "on 
venient  vehicle  for  bestowing  rfwards  upon  useful 
and  importunate  party-hacks,  and  making  h  the 

atTn'jr  r'  '°'  ""'^''"^  politicians  fenced 
at  the  polls,  has  something  to  do  with  it.  This 
flag  ant  prostitution  of  a  legislative  body  tha 

dut  es,  functioning  in  an  atmosphere  removed  from 
partisan  and  other  sordid  influences,  has  evidenZ 
brought  in  Its  train  the  inevitable  result-puW  c 
contempt  and  dry-rot.    Such  a  body  obviously  can 

for  th,s  lies  with  past  and  present  Governments 

That  the  Senate  should  be  frankly  par  S  its 
attitude  towards  legislation  submitted  o  iJlw 
seems  to  be  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course  Ye"^ 
moment's  reflection  should  make  it  clear  hat  this 
■s  precisely  what  the  senate  should  never  'bluVde 
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.„y  circu..tancc.  whatever  Jhc  77  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
of  parti.an.hip  dertroys  *e^"' »5"„,imation.  A 
„«,  and  j«»ifi=r^M"^L  rl«ed  in  h«  "me  cate- 

tender  solicitude  <°r  *e  weiiare  ^^^^ 

Perhaps  this  is  P»">^*"7o]  members,  there  are 

thatoatofitscomple^nt^^^^^^^^^^ 

23  lawyers,  and  60  represenwn  ^^^^^^^  ^^ 

sions,  commerce  and  •"3ryb„  9  farmers  and 

agriculture  "e  ^hKdwfded'representative  all 

''T'  ul  Tmth  in  all  fairness  add,  that  there 

„el  of  the  more  ^^ently  aPg^e  ^^^.^^ 

and  labour,  in  the  "Pf'^  "°""-       jve  institution 
made  to  give  it  "«*"^^J°'V  ^  first  sti-,  in  con- 
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also  be  made  for  the  retirement  of  Senators  upon 
reachmg  an  advanced  age.  Compulsory  attendance 
at  all  sessions  of  the  Senate,  or  evidence  of  physical 
inability  to  attend,  should  likewise  be  insisted 
upon  and  absence  for  a  certain  length  of  time 
should  automatically  render  the  seat  vacant.  These 
reforms  would  be  better  than  the  present  intoler- 
able situation. 
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CHAPTER  FIVE 

PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION  OF  COMMERCE  AND 
INDUSTRY 

1. 

IT  cannot  be  denied,   that   as   an  ed«"tional 
1  factor,   political   and   social,   the   Great  War 
Occupies  the  centre  of  the  stage.    Durmg  the  past 
four  years  we  have  been  taught  inany  illummatrng 
essons,  the  most  striking  of  all  bemg  Perhaps  the 
facility  with  which  the  State  stepped  in,  all  over 
the  world,  and  calmly  took  possession  of  mines 
great   industries,   steamships   and    railways.     It 
oreanized  huge  trading  concerns,  wrote  insurance 
b?th    billion' in  fact,  did  Precisely  ^11  the  things 
that  our  reactionaries  have  sedulously  been  tell  ng 
us  could  never  be  done  by  the  State.    Vested  in  e. 
ests  were  swept  to  one  side  over-night,  and  btate 
control  came  into  being,  and  the  evidence  now 
available  seems  to  be,  that  the  latter,  on  the  whole, 
proved  very  successful. 

All  this  happened  under  war  conditions,  and  it  is 
not  perhaps  fair  to  draw  too  rigid  conclusions  from 
the  special  experiences  of  war-time.  One  import- 
ant factor  in  favour  of  success  was  undoubtedly, 
that  all  petty,  partisan  criticisms  were  «l«=nced  dur- 
ing the  great  crisis,  thus  giving  governments  a  freer 
hand-  also  that  outstanding  men,  who,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  could  not  be  secured  for 

(72) 
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practical  proposition  ^e  problem  as  a 

iiidm<lu>l,s,ic  .nimdc  Is  vaai,|„°„  ' -S  . 
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there.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  in  order  to 
exam  ne  the  proposal  judicially  and  fairly.  It  is, 
Sng  by  past  standards,  an  extraordmary  and 
Sal  proposition,  but  we  must  tra.n  our  mmd 
to  get  used  to  these  unusual  proposals.    They  are 

*" 'mhlar'a  great  deal  of  criticism  in  connection 
with  the  organization  of  "big  business,"  and  not 
rntirely  wi  hout  good  reason.    Big  business,  how- 

S^b^:i^Safi:s^;}^ 

always  been  increased.  These  mergers  have  also 
S  made  che  excuse  for  the  inflation  of  capital  for 
wreathe  consumer  is  asked  to  provide  dividends 
This  perhaps  is  the  most  objectionable  feature  of 
Tuch  t'^-ansactions  and  is  dealt  with  elsewhere  In 
the  United  States  the  Sherman  Act  has  put  a  stop 
o  such  operations.    Those  who  believe  m  publ  c 

ownership'  may,  ^^<>-'-''"^ .^"TJZrsisTlTy 
from  the  fact,  that  the  creation  of  «n"g"s  «  a  ve  y 
valuable  contribution  towards  the  cause  they 
Espouse.  The  merger  has  been  well  characterized 
as  the  "halfway  house  to  public  ownership.  Ob 
vously  the  Stlte  or  the  municipality  can  much 
more  readily  take  over  a  well  organized  monopo  - 
htic  industry  than  a  vast  number  of  smaller  con- 
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cerns  acting  independently.  Therefore,  let  the 
good  work  proceed— but  control  the  merger,  as  far 
33  possible. 

It  is  universally  conceded  that  the  principle  of 
co-operation  is  sound.  Co-operative  business  has 
made  enormous  strides  in  many  European  coun- 
tries and  in  some  of  the  overseas  colonies.  We 
have  outstanding  examples  of  successful  cohesive 
effort  in  organized  business  in  Canada.  The  Grain 
Growers  movement  in  the  West  is  a  case  in  point. 
We  must  also  take  into  consideration  the  indisput- 
able fact,  that  the  first  step  in  civilization  was  the 
co-ordination  of  energy  and  the  banding  together 
of  human  beings  for  co-operative  effort  in  mutual 
aid.  Every  advance  in  social  and  individual 
growth  may  be  traced  to  cohesive  organization. 
Public  administration  of  business  and  industry  is 
merely  a  step  in  the  evolution  of  the  co-operative 
principle.    In  fact,  it  is  its  logical  goal. 

On  looking  back  a  few  decad-  one  is  impressed 
with  the  fact,  that  the  tendency  ..:  Canada  ha»  been 
distinctly  toward  public  ownership  of  utilities 
Urban  centres  which  had  granted  fra.:chises  for 
water  supply,  lighting,  surface  transportation,  etc. 
have  gradually,  on  the  expiration  of  these  mono- 
polies, gathered  them  into  their  own  municipal 
organizations  and,  on  the  whole,  efficiency  and 
economy  have  been  fairly  well  observed  in  the 
administration  of  such  utilities.  The  cases  of  glar- 
ing failure  have  probably  not  been  much  more 
numerous  than  they  would  have  been  under  private 
or  corporate  ownership.     In  other  words,   the 
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experiment  has  been  reasonably  encouraging  up  to 
date.  If,  here  and  there,  money  has  been  lost  on 
operation,  the  chances  are  that  the  citizens  have 
benefited  in  better  service  than  they  would  have 
received  under  private  control. 

The  following  are  the  four  main  questions  to  be 
examined  in  regard  to  the  feasibility  of  a  general 
policy  of  public  administration  of  commerce  and 

industry:  . 

( 1 )  Are  we  far  eno-  advanced  socially  and 
educationally  to  eliminate  the  element  of  competi- 
tion from  our  industrial  and  commercial  system? 

(2)  Can  the  Government  operate  as  economic- 
ally and  efficiently  as  private  enterprise? 

(3)  Will  the  publ,ic  prove  to  be  a  better  and 
more  generous  employer  than  private  enterprise? 

(4)  What  would  be  the  political  effect  of  wide- 
spread public  administration? 

There  are  very  grave  reasons  for  approaching 
the  subject  with  great  caution  and  a  realization 
that  much  new  ground  may  have  to  be  broken 
before  Canada  can  safely  tread  the  paths  of  ad- 
vanced socialism.  The  subject  of  tlie  nationaliza- 
tion of  industry  is  so  vast  and  complicated,  that  no 
more  than  a  very  superficial  examination  of  the 
matter  can  be  attempted  here. 
2. 

The  most  outstanding  effect  of  public  adminis- 
tration would  be  the  elimination  of  competition 
and  of  private  gain.  The  term  "public  adminis- 
tration" would,  of  course,  include  Federal,  Provin- 
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cial  and  Municipal  management  of  business.  At 
hrst  sight,  and  to  our  very  limited  vision,  the  pro- 

fo.  ^H  »!,  k'^^',""*'  ^"/  °"  ^'°'"  ""'ly  "  will  be 
Ih.  1  '"  '"'  '^"'' ''"'"''"  P"8«'«  generally. 
It  is  dangerous  to  set  up  private  industry  Is  a  thing 

„r«  '""^  -T"'"'-  '^'=  should  realize  thaf 
industry  earned  out  on  the  present  enormous  scale, 
and  under  the  factory  system,  is  of  comparatively 

Teri  H  V"^'"-  ^"'  °''*  P^P'-^  ^'"  ^«">ember  a 
very  different  organization  of  industry.  It  might 
therefore,  with  perfect  propriety  be  held,  thatVe 
factory  system,  coupled  with  private  or  corporate 
ownership,  is  just  on  trial  and  is  as  yet  in  the  exoeri- 

will  ultimately  govern  the  policy  to  be  followed 

Uur   competitive    system    unquestionably    rests 
upon  a  reasonably  sound  foundation.    There  are 
many  objections  to  it,  but  much  to  be  said  for  it 
The  wisdom  of  its  abolition  as  a  feature  of  our  com 
plicated  industrial  and  commercial  life  cannot  te 
determined  purely  from  a  point  of  view  oflco^ 
nomy.    It  is  a  social  question  primarily.    A  nation 
cannot  advance  faster  than  its  individual  citizens 
I  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  Smiles  oi  the 
general  subject  of  competition.    This  is  what  he 
Says  \ 

bacjc  and  .^^;Z^\^Z.  0^^  "^^  ="  '^-'' 
And  yet  there  .s  something  to  be  said  for  competition. 


I    ^!t^^ 
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as  well  as  against  it.  It  is  a  struggle— that  must  be  ad- 
mitted. All  life  is  a  struggle.  Among  workmen,  com- 
petition is  a  struggle  to  advance  toward  higher  wages- 
Among  masters,  to  make  the  highest  profits.  Among 
writers,  preachers  aitd  politicians,  it  is  a  struggle  to  suc- 
ceed—to gain  glory,  reputation  or  income.  Like  every- 
thing human,  it  has  a  mixture  of  evil  in  it.  If  one  man 
prospers  more  than  others,  or  if  some  classes  of  men 
prosper  more  than  others,  they  leave  other  classes  of  nien 
behind  them.  Not  that  they  leave  'hose  others  worse,  but 
that  they  themselves  advance.  ,       .     ,      u 

Put  a  stop  to  competition  and  you  merely  check  the 
progress  of  individuals  and  of  classes.  You  preserve  a  dead 
uniform  level.  You  stereotype  society  and  its  several  orQirs 
and  conditions.  The  motive  for  emulation  is  taken  away 
and  caste,  with  all  its  mischiefs,  is  perpetuated.  Stop 
competition,  and  you  stop  the  struggle  of  individuahstn. 
You  also  stop  the  advancement  of  individualism  and, 
through  that,  of  society  at  large. 

Under  competition,  the  lazy  man  is  put  under  the 
necessity  of  exerting  himself ;  and  if  he  will  not  exert 
himself,  he  must  fall  behind-  If  he  do  not  work, 
neither  shall  he  eat.  My  lazy  friend,  you  must  not 
look  to  me  to  do  my  share  of  the  world's  work  and 
yours  too!  You  must  do  your  own  fair  share  of  work, 
save  your  own  money,  and  net  look  to  me  and  to  others 
to  keep  you  out  of  the  poorhouse.  There  is  enough  for 
all ;  but  do  your  own  share  of  work  you  must. 

Success  grows  out  of  struggles  to  overcome  difficulties 
If  there  were  no  difficulties,  there  would  be  no  success- 
If  there  were  nothing  to  struggle  or  compete  for,  there 
would  be  nothing  achieved.  It  is  well,  therefore,  that 
men  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  exerting  themselves. 
In  this  necessity  for  exertion  we  find  the  chief  source  of 
human  advancement — the  advancement  of  individuals  as 
of  nations.  It  has  led  to  most  of  the  splendid  mechanical 
inventions  and  improvements  of  the  age.  It  has  stimulated 
the  ship-builder,  the  merchant,  the  manufacturer,  the  ma- 
chinist, the  tradesman,  the  skilled  workman.  In  all  depart- 
ments of  productive  industry,  a  has  been  the  moving 
power.  It  has  developed  the  resources  of  this  and  other 
countries — the  resources  of  the  soil,  and  the  character  and 
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daily  lives  and  efforts.     Much  water  wM?  r 
under  the  bridges  before  the  sense  oTdu^'i,   he 
pubhc  IS  sufficiently  strongly  developed,  even  in 
the  majority  of  men,  to  justify  our  count^  in "m 
barking  upon  any  wide  policy  that  would    gnoTe 
the  driving  power  of  competition.  ^ 

Uur  labour  organizations  today  are  in  a  me,, 
ure,  endeavouring  to  minimize  ^he  effect  oT  the 
competitive  system  by  means  of  the  standard  wage 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  no  trade  union  man  3 
for  a  moment  subscribe  to  the  princTplTthrt  tiJ 
la^y"  or' th?,°ab  '  ""'^^"'^  --"pa'yt'the'  i  S' 
he  c;se  il  nr  "''f  ''  ""'  P'"'"''"-  Such  being 
tne  case,  t>e  principle  must  also  be  accepted   that 

e  owSTndThec""'"  "'«""  '^y  ''fn  'tho 
Dciow  ftim  and  the  competent  manager  still  hieher 

h^LnV'  ^'^  "  *^"''""°"nt  to  admitting    thai 
Jalue  of  t'hT  "'  ""  '"  ""'°"^  '"°»'d».  that  The 

no   cast-iron    rule*   thof   «i-    •        '""     "'^'  '"at 
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in  fact,  must  determine  the  value  of  the  services  of 
each  individual  and  this  value,  in  turn,  depends 
largely  on  the  amount  of  competition  there  is  for 
such  services.  The  consistent  socialist  evidently 
has  obstacles  to  surmount,  and,  possibly,  sacrifices 
to  make,  before  the  world  can  accept  his  creed  of 

equality!  .      u  ■• 

The  great  majority  of  those  who  believe  in 
public  administration  of  enterprise  woulc"  confine 
such  activities  to  utilities  and  perhaps  certain 
selected  industries  and  business  enterprises  that 
would  readily  lend  themselves  to  consolidation 
under  State  or  municipal  management.  But  there 
are  some  people  who  would  include  every  business 
activity.  The  industrial  and  business  development 
of  a  nation  is  promoted  by  the  progressive  element 
of  its  population,  those  men  who  will  take  a  chance 
and  pilot  a  venture  into  safe  waters  in  the  face  of 
almost  insuperable  handicaps.  The  State  or  muni- 
cipality will  take  small  chances  only.  In  business 
it  becomes  a  case  of  the  "survival  of  the  fittest. 
Many  ventures  fail— some  succeed.  The  personal 
equation  is  often  the  governing  factor. 

If  every  avenue  of  speculative  effort  were  closed 
and  nothing  but  the  "sure  thing"  had  any  chance  of 
active  development,  which  would  be  the  case  under 
consistent  public  control,  we  should  run  a  great 
risk  of  utter  national  stagnation.  Our  natural 
resources  would  remain  undeveloped  and  unem- 
ployment would  follow.  A  new  country  organ- 
ized on  such  a  basis  would  utterly  fail  in  its  mis- 
sion.    Its  men  and  women  would  presently  lose 
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superior  rare  nf  »,.       "ft'onai  life,  a  new  and 

msimm 

human  animals.    That  seems  rLonly  1" 
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in  connection  with  any  municipal  or  itate-operated 
concern.  The  public,  enjoying  first-cla..  "cd'.,  can 
aUo  buy  it.  material  for  ca.h  and  thu.  effect  great 
.aving.  Having  no  competition,  it  can  .ell  for  ca.h 
only,  and  eliminate  bad  debt,  and  expen.ive  book- 
keeping.  There  are  many  great  advantage,  to  be 
urged  in  favour  of  public  admini.trat.onof  bu.mess 
or  industry.  The  greate.t  obstacle  to  cffi;'^*;"^ 
economical  public  admini.tration  I.e.  undoubtedly 
in  the  handicap.  impo.ed  by  our  defective  .oc  al 

organization.  Thi.  mu.t  be  ""P''"^''*- '"t"r„eH 
organized,  before  the  best  result,  can  be  obtained. 
Thi.,  again,  involve,  a  recon.truction  of  our  whole 
point  of  view  toward,  public  affairs. 

In  all  succMsful  enterprise,  the  direction  and  in- 
spiration come  from  the  top.  It  centres  ultimately 
in  one  single  individual,  who  ha.  the  capacity  and 
imagination  to  organize,  direct  and  inspire  his  sub- 
ordinates.   Such  an  individual  commands  a  high 
rate  of  remuneration.    He  furnishes  the  brains  and 
driving  power  of  all  successful  undertakings.  The 
competition  for  his  services  is  keen.    He  possesses, 
perhaps,  the  most  valuable  business  qualification 
with  which  any  human  being  can  be  endowed.  He 
i.  .eldom  in  public  employment.  The  price  offered 
i.  not  high  enough  and  the  conditions  of  employ- 
ment are  unsatisfactory  and  generally  distasteful. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  one  of  the  main  proB- 
lems  of  public  administration  is  making  it  pos- 
sible to  induce  this  type  of  man  to  accept  public 
service.     He  knows  his  own  value.     He  is  no 
a  political  log-roller  or  ward-heeler.     He  will 
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ploymenl.   Ncirh,.r  h..  k       ^      corporate  m- 

.( w.,  houniX'rs  ZTr '  ■■""" 

*•  day,  F,d,,,l  »™.'. "T  "■;."'»"»'«'«ion of 
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hand  in  buying  a„d  selHnf '''';.  t.'"«"«"tJy  free 

;".pubrt'££s:?;v.';r/JsrrT 

done,  throujth  the  forrr  J  ""^  """'.'uch  can  be 
apparently  L^alSj-^SP^tieC^^^^^^ 
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past,  we  had  better  go  slowly  in  Canada  in  the 

direction  of  assuming  responsibilities  of  such  a 

"'Suiie   incidentally,   the    failure   of    advanced 
socialism  to  recognize  in  its  scheme  of  reorganiza- 
tion of  industry  and  business  the  vital  and  outstand- 
r„°g  position  of'the  type  of  --referred  «.,^tamps 
the  whole  system  as  unworkable.     The  clearest 
evidence  of  the  impossibility  of  successfully  ehni.n- 
ating  "brains"  from  industrial  management  is  fur- 
nished by  the  Maximalists  in  Russia.    Indus  trial 
management  there  was  unceremoniously     fired 
and  its  place  taken  by  committees  of  workmen. 
Needless'to  say,  in  a  very  short  time  these  mdu  - 
tries  came  to  an  absolute  stand-still.    There  was 
no  money  available  in  the  bank  to  pay  the  work- 
men's wiges.   The  expenditure  of  the  Suprem 
Council  of  National  Economy,  which  operates 
Russian  industries,  rose  from  IS  million  rub  es  m 
the  first  half  year  to  1,674  millions  in  the  last  half 
year.     Seven   nationalized    industries    produced 
goods  that  actually  had  to  be  sold  at  one  half  ot 
The  cost  of  production  and  the  statement  is  freely 
made,  that  the  average  loss  on  production  in  all 
industries  publicly  administered  is  from  307»  t. 
50%    Of  232  sugar  factories  198  have  had  to  close 
down    The  transportation  system  of  the  country  is 
absolutely  demoralized.    In  fact,  the  whole  coun- 
try is,  industrially,  quite  disorganized.    The  old 
managers  are  now  being  brought  back  frequently 
at  the  point  of  a  gun,  and  commanded  to  resume 
their  former  duties  and  responsibilities,  to  bring 
order  out  of  chaos. 
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The  complete  disregard  by  our  modern  socialist 
of  the  supreme  importance  of  skilI,.H  ,^,„  '°«^'a"st 

mmmm 

Another  serious  drawback  to  public  ownershin 

t.iderstand  the  necesS  f„;    "^  ^"'1* '»  hard  to 
machinery  before  it  ?,t         '"^PP">g  obsolete 

capital  exVnSuWLjwTnri'nd"''  '"  """''"« 
cheapen    production    and    s/rvfce     ''mP'"!^""" 

authorities  cannot  afford  exper7me„tati^""Th'''' 
are  too  t  mid  to  tate  th.  .  *''='^™enration.    They 
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oed  many  years  previously.  It  was  not  taking  off 
LfficTent'metal  and  was  losing  the  firm  money, 
everv  hour  it  was  in  use. 

Conventional    education    will    not    suffice    to 
broaden  1  point  of  view  of  the  tax  or  rate-payer. 
Many  well-educated  men  are  narrow    The  man- 
agers of  public  enterprise  must,  first  o    all,  be 
ueated  fairly  by  the  press  and  then  be  given  full 
*  pjormnity  to  sLe  th^ir  case  directly  to  the  PuW^^^ 
bv  means  of  printed  reports,  in  order  tha  the  aver 
age  citizen  may  have  the  opportunity  of  informing 
?fmself  on  the'conduct  and  poli^  of  the  en^erpn 
in  which  he  is  virtually  a  stockholder.    There  is 
"otlfficient  publicity  work  of  this  sort  being  done 
bv  our  progressive  municipalities  and,  therefore, 
no  educated%ublic  opinion  is  being  developed  on 
this  great  problem. 

4. 
The  question  of  the  position  of  labour  under 
public  administration  is  worthy  of  most  seriou 
thought  on  the  part  of  labour  organizations.  At 
oresent,  ideas  on  the  subject  of  public  ownership 
are  very  much  in  the  flux.  It  is  fairly  safe  to 
a  sume^hat,  if  labour  decides  that  its  best  interest 
doesTot  at  present  lie  in  employment  by  the  public, 
?heis"ue  will  be  cheerfully  shelved  by  other  classes 

There  are  a  great  many  points  from  which  th 
question  must  be  considered.  If  the  public  is  th 
?deal  employer  and  paymaster,  as  the  advance 
school  of  socialism  claims,  it,  of  course,  follows 
that  the  fullest  and  most  impartial  justice  will  t)e 
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able  men  .„  the  public  service  is  a  mysterfo  me' 
In  considering  the  lower  grades  of  Fed7ral  em 
P  oyees,  one  is  at  once  struck  by  the  meag  e  wag« 

iKSe^KKLia^Glt^"''''-'"^^^^^^ 
little  better    In  thet^oTT^'el^ru^-- - 

Zes  have  h""^  '"""^  ^"^"'  y"".  'alanes  and 
wages  have  been  practically  stationary.    Any  sliX 
advances  or  bonuses  that  have  been  askfd  bv  ern 
ployees  have  been  resisted  by  everv  DosS.^., 

and    finally   grudgingly  coLededT^epS 
condition  IS  decidedly  a  most  discouraging  state  of 

fnZ'     r  '^'.  P°'"'  °'  ^'^^  °f  labof  "^interest 
under  public  administration  Jnterests 

niorl'^h'"""''''^''"'^  ""  ''"  employer  is  worthy  of 
more  than  passing  remark,  as,  under  any  scheme  of 
public  operation,  it  is  evident  that  fh^  Z.      ■     i- 
must  play  by  far'  the  most  prom S  '   rrrPuhl^ 

^^/s=s^S- Si""' 
iP^!^eSlrr^HS 

Now,  one  can  scarcely  reconcile  the  right  to  Ske," 
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with  public  employment,  nor  is  it  logical  for  labour 
so  engaged  to  use  the  oflfensive  measures  apparently 
found   necessary   in   dealing   with    irresponsible 
private  employers.    If  the  public  is  the  ideal  em- 
ployer, coercive  action  cannot  be  justified.    If  not, 
labour  must  evidently  revise  its  views  on  public 
administration.    There  seems  no  other  alternative. 
If  strikes,   particularly  the  vicious  syndicalistic 
strikes  which  have  been  so  much  in  evidence  of 
recent  years  in  connection  with  municipal  wages 
disputes,  are  to  be  included  in  the  scheme  of  the 
municipalization  of   industry  and  business,  the 
public  will  not  be  easily  converted  to  the  views  of 
socialist  labour  on  this  subject.    As  a  means  of 
completely  averting  industrial  warfare,  the  scheme 
might  commend  itself  to  thinking  people.     But 
trade  unionism,  as  the  word  is  now  interpreted, 
apparently  can  have  no  justification  or  place  in 
public  employment.   The  present  uncompromising 
attitude  of  labour  in  favour  of  the  organization  of 
municipal  employees  is  quite  inconsistent.     We 
must  get  down  to  basic  principles  and  cannot 
expect  rules  to  work  both  ways. 

The  conclusion  forced  upon  the  average  intel- 
lect, therefore,  seems  to  be,  that  organized  labour 
is  not  concerning  itself  with  any  constructive  policy 
in  regard  to  this  question.  It  encourages  loose 
thinking  rather  than  the  attitude  of  facing  facts 
and  constructing  a  consistent  policy.  It  is  a  bare- 
faced attempt  at  "running  with  the  hare  and  hunt- 
ing with  the  hounds."  If  the  public,  admittedly, 
is  not  a  just  and  fair  employer,  little  fault  can  be 
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record  of  the  Government.  Such  a  vastly  import- 
ant section  of  the  vote  would  in  nearly  all  cases 
swing  the  whole  election.  It  would  be  government 
by  bureaucracy,  pure  and  simple. 

The  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
realize,  when  face  to  face  with  a  general  election, 
that  its  own  employees  would  be  the  determmmg 
factor  in  the  election.    Granting  that  human  nature 
would  not  materially  differ  from  its  present  state, 
the  natural  tendency  would  be   ..  overload  the 
public  service  with  favours  and  benefits.    One  can 
almost  visualize,  on  the  eve  of  a  general  election, 
the  efforts  of  the  practical  statesman,  whose  tenure 
of  office  depends  upon  a  satisfied  public  service, 
and  of  the  opposition  element,  striving  to  attain 
office.    Each  would  go  one  better  than  the  other, 
in  the  way  of  salaries,  working  hours,  and  pensions. 
The  public  servant  would  indeed  be  in  an  enviable 
position.    Instead  of  working  for  the  public,  the 
public  would  work  for  himl 

There  would  also  be  a  great  danger  of  creating 
an  absolutely  irresponsible  bureaucracy.  After 
all,  there  is  only  a  very  short  step  between  auto- 
cracy, as  they  had  it  in  Germany,  and  socialism 
carried  out  to  its  logical  conclusion  according  to 
the  generally  accepted  formula.  In  the  socialistic 
State  the  individual  must  necessarily  surrender  cer- 
tain important  rights  and  liberties.  He  becomes 
the  responsibility  of  the  State,  which  must,  in  self- 
defence,  have  something  to  say  about  his  particular 
position  in  the  general  scheme  of  production.  This 
cannot  safely  be  left  tc  ti.e  sweet  will  of  the 
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individual,  who  must  work  where  his  services  can 
most  advantageously  be  utilized. 

6. 

Human  life  is  short  and  we  are  all  prone  to 

therTh'";""'  '^.''  '^'  '^''^  surrounding  us  a!e 
there  by  divine  dispensation,  and  have  always 
existed;  that  the  economic  laws  governing  sod  ? 
are  as  old  and  immutable  as  civilization  itself  ThS 

comparatively  modern,  and  our  factory  and  capi- 
alis^  system  still  more  so.  We  mus7endeavour 
not  to  allow  new  ideas  to  startle  us  too  much  no 
"C  ''^r.rf  "'--^  they  may  at  first  ajjear 
Our  Federal  Government  and  many  of  our 
municipahties  have  made  a  ^ood  start  in  taC 
over  and  operating  public  utilities.  Th"s  is  ob 
viously  the  first  step  and  it  behooves  those,  who  see 
n  the  elimination  of  competition,  and  in  the  public 
tfoTr/n"°"  °^  '«d""ry  and  commerce,  thrsolu- 

iSifulIv  .""'  7"u   '"'-  *"  ^"^'^  ''°"««y  and 
faithfully  towards  the  success  of  existing  public 

ZVi:,' ""  °^'"  r  «t  ^°"^"''  for^h^eSn? 
s  on  of  the  principle.     Those  who  deliberately 

waT  of'thrr  *'r  ""'"y  ""°"^  obstacles  ir!2 
way  of  the  general  nationalization  of  business 
enterprise,  and  who  thus  refuse  to  assist  in  S 

creed.     The   ranting  demagogue   and   ignorant 

tT^u^^'J""^'  '^'''^'  ^'*  "'•    They  a^  ge" 
erally  a  hindrance  to  good  causes  ^ 

Just  another  word  on  this  subject.    Public  ad- 
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ministration  necessarily  involves  the  purchase  or 
expropriation  of  private  enterprise.  Very  inter- 
esting views  are  now  being  expressed  by  advanced 
thinkers  on  this  subject.  The  doctrine  of  the  in- 
violability of  property  is  being  severely  attacked. 
It  is  pointed  out,  that  prohibition,  involving  the 
destruction  of  millions  of  dollars  of  vested  interest, 
was  carried  through  without  compensation.  It  is 
being  seriously  argued  that  public  interest  stands 
supreme  and  that  individual  property  rights  must 
yield  first  place  to  the  former.  The  Manchester 
school  of  economic  thought  is  going  into  the  dis- 
card rapidly.  The  world  is  moving  on  to  new 
accomplishments. 

The  municipal  ownership  of  all  utilities  is  now 
becoming  the  accepted  policy  all  over  Canada. 
Indeed,  with  the  scrutiny  of  franchises,  and  the 
safeguards  and  handicaps  under  which  they  are 
granted  nowadays,  private  capital  will  not  be  avail- 
able for  such  enterprises  much  longer.  The  inevit- 
able result  will  be,  that  as  existing  franchises 
expire,  the  public  naturally  assumes  control  and 
ownership.  This  is  merely  a  step  in  the  process  of 
evolution,  and  the  stride  from  the  field  of  public 
utilities  to  the  larger  arena  of  commerce  and  in- 
dustry will  come,  I  hope,  very  gradually,  as  the 
human  unit  advances,  intellectually  and  morally, 
and  demonstrates  his  ability  and  fitness  to  take  his 
place  worthily  as  a  cog  in  the  complicated  machin- 
ery of  the  socialized  State. 


CHAPTER   SIX 

OUR  TRANSPORTATION  PROBLEMS 
1. 

w^iS rrnw  '""'P""""'"  'y«em  on  earth,  un- 
wjttingly  rendered  services  of  incalculable  value  tn 

at  once  places  it  beyond  all  areument     Of  .^        ' 
r-     "^  **y    ^o  «ne  visitor  it  s  at  first  Hanr^  o 
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way  system.  The  canal  system  of  England  has 
been  almost  completely  absorbed  by  the  railway 
interests  and  competition  thus  eliminated.  Parlia- 
ment is  impotent.  It  is  said  that  twenty  per  cent, 
of  the  members  of  the  British  House  of  Commons 
are  directors  of  British  railways  and  the  majority 
of  the  members  own  railway  shares  or  bonds. 
Every  effort  at  reform  is  stifled  at  birth. 

Canada,  too,  might  have  drawn  a  lesson  from 
this  state  of  affairs  and  supported  the  Hon.  Joseph 
Howe  in  his  fearless  championship  of  public 
ownership  of  railways  in  the  early  days  of  Canada  s 
history,  but  the  practical  politician  has  always  been 
much  more  popular  with  us  than  the  statesman, 
who  is  seldom  picturesque  and  cannot  perhaps 
appeal  to  the  voter  with  the  same  force  as  the  piac- 
tised  stump  orator.  Consequently,  the  excursions 
we  have  made  into  that  field  of  public  ownership 
have  be- 1  disappointing. 

The  earlier  history  of  railway  promotion  in 
Canada  is  steeped  in  barefocrd  corruption.  I  am 
not  going  to  rehash  the  nauseating  details.  Hap- 
pily, there  is  every  indication,  that  this  blot  on  our 
public  life  is  in  process  of  being  wiped  out.  From 
now  on,  the  railways  of  Canada  will  probably  not 
be  conspicuous  in  politics.  Undoubtedly,  political 
rather  than  business  considerations  have  in  the  past 
dictated  our  railway  policies  and  we  have  thus  suc- 
ceeded in  imposing  upon  this  young  country  stag- 
gering burdens  which  must  remain  to  impede  our 
progress  for  generations  to  come.  Ordinary  intel- 
ligence also  seems  to  have  been  lacking  in  some  of 
the  decisions  reached  and  measures  taken.     Ae 
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have  proceeded  on  our  wav  lik..  ,  .t,- 
rudder  in  charge  of  rdZlVn'pilo:^"'  "'*°"'  " 
2. 

Highways,  canals  and  railways  sewe  »h,  ., 
purposes  in  the  State  each  in  i,.  .  '  '^"^ 

statesman  mcludes  them  all  ?n  hi. T, '"'''•    ^''' 
policy.    We  do  lof  h„7i/.l,         '  •"'"portation 

our  minds  wLn  vTtl  Jh  T''?''''"  '*'"  ^^°" 
fondly  imaSe     hatletl    "'  7"^'-    ^'  «*" 

a  moment's  reflection  «hnnM  /  °"'  ^''*" 

most  shallow  mindeS,  IS  theTor""''  '°  •"'' 
ranways  we  have,  the  ^orse  we  arT^off  """"'"« 

SaL-iSt^-^-sr 
brought  b^L'thTL";  s\i;,\""  ^k''"  •" 

-e  on  both  sides  and^^ntfand  ^^cV  Vec  ' 
a"prIcta7ir;:e"Srr-  ---'  and  elimt 
Rates  all  over  itadan°/«°'"''"''T  '"'°««»'"- 

^tandard.Te„?rSsT;Xth"errS'S[: 
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»ame  for  all.  Our  whole  and  »ole  interest  in  rail- 
ways, therefore,  reduces  itself  absolutely  to  eco- 
nomical and  efficient  operation,  so  that  rates  may 
be  reduced  to,  or  kept  at,  the  lowest  possible  level 
and  the  cost  of  living  thereby  prevented  from  in- 
creasing. Obviously,  the  greater  the  business  any 
individual  line  controls,  the  more  economically  the 
traffic  can  be  handled,  and  the  lower  the  rates 
would  necessarily  be  under  our  system  of  control. 
The  more  competition  there  is  for  a  certain  volume 
of  traffic  and  the  more  roads  share  in  it,  quite 
clearly,  the  higher  the  cost  per  ton  per  mile  and, 
consequently,  the  higher  the  rate  the  public  must 
pay,  and  the  higher  the  cost  of  living  becomes. 
The  case  is  self-evident  and  admits  of  no  argument. 
This  is  not  to  be  construed  into  a  special  plea  for 
Government  operation  of  all  our  railways.  I  am 
far  from  satisfied,  that  a  Government  would  exhibi, 
greater  efficiency  than  private  enterprise.  The 
time  is  past  for  speculating  on  this  question.  We 
should  never  have  permitted  the  railway  service  of 
Canada  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  private  corpora- 
tions. Canada's  railway  system  .hould,  in  the  first 
place,  have  been  planned  with  a  single  eye  to  effi- 
ciency and  economy  in  operation.  Instead  of 
several  parallel  lines  into  our  great  cities  wc  would 
then  have  had  one  standard,  double-track,  or  four- 
track,  trunk  line,  capable  of  handling  the  entire 
business  available,  at  the  lowest  cost.  This  was  the 
greatest  service  Government  ownership  could  ever 
have  rendered  Canada.  But  this  splendid  oppor- 
tunity was,  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  Dominion, 
recklessly  dissipated  by  unscrupulous  politic!  ans 
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and  incapable  admini.trator..    Now  we  mu.f  n,, 

portation  businei,  of  the  country  through  a  RaH 
way  CommMion,  which   it   V,'"™"*"  ». '*«''- 

:^^o„  it  i,  useful  ,0  give  ll  d'  ^^"ttuL 
nrayton-AcCir?  p5?t  E  nsThTf^^,    ^"'^ 
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Under  subsidies  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
has  been  included  the  estimated  coSt  of  construction 
east  of  Winnipeg  handed  over  to  that  company  by 
^he  Gove^nme'nt'  The  report  above  referred  to  m 
commenting  on  this  statement  goes  °^J°'^y- 

I'  Not  counting  the  loss  of  interest  tor 

many  years  upon  the  investment  in  roads  operated 
by  "he  Government,  it  appears  that  for  the  eigh 
svstems  in  v.hich  the  public  is  most  interested,  the 
reopk  o?  Canada,  through  their  Governments, 
^'ve  provided,  or  guaranteed,  the  payment  of  sums 
to  a  ifng  $968  451737.    This  works  out  at  over 
$30,000  per  mile  of  road.    But  even  this  is  no  all 
In  addition,  they  have  granted  great  areas  of  land 
a"yet  unso  d  and  unpledged.    They  have  under- 
taken the  construction  of  other  lines  whose  cost  will 
be   n  mportant  addition  to  this  large  outlay.  Fur^ 
iher  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  companies  included 
above,  to  which  they  have  given  or  lent  large  sum 
of  money  to  meet  pressing  needs,  unlike  privat 
kn^ers   who  would  naturally  have  demanded  a 
SurS  charged  in  front  of  all  previous  invest^ 
ment    they  have  voluntarily  accepted   a  charge 
Sing   aher   the  bulk  of   the   pnvate__  capital 
alreadv  put  into  the  undertaking.     •     •     •      „ 

WhL  will  the  people  of  Canada  "wake  up"  and 
take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  business  manage- 
r^ent  of  the  country?  Here  we  have  the  appalling 
Tpec  acle  of  seven  hundred  millions  of  dollars  of 
cash  and  land  donations,  and  contingent  liabil.ty 
incurred,  to  provide  necessary  railway  commun.ca- 
oZwhile  the  State  has  not  at  this  rnomen^  o- 
dollar's  worth  of  assets  to  show  in  return!    There 
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cannot  be  the  least  doubt,  that  if,  early  in  our  his 
tory,  our  Government,  had  plan'ned  I ZZ  r^n'. 
way  trunk  system  for  Canada,  with  prov"So„  for 
extensions  as  required,  the  entire  cost  could  have 
been  met  out  of  this  an,ount,  and  the  country  wouTd 

er  liabi!  rTh^  °*  ''"  '''  ['"'^^'y^  -»''-""- 
no  opera  nTnAr'  '=^"^^'''"8-  there  would  be 
no  operating  problem  to  meet.  The  undertakina 
would  be  on  a  paying  basis  unless  strangled  bvS 
managen,en.  Our  childlike  faith  in  ou   statesm  n 

4. 

Sta^??*  U  ^'"  ''"'^.^'"''  '*  East  in  the  United 
States?    It  varies  with  the  flow  of   populat  on 
Chicago  will  soon  be  in  the  East     A«tTh 
question  in  Canada  and  there  en  ^ever  he'""' 

ference!  The  industrial  East  and  the  agricultural 
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West  form  a  fairly  compact  solid  area  thwe-  >vlth 
no-man's  land  beyond.  And  west  of  the  desert  lies 
tidewater  and  cheap  ocean  tiansportation. 

Canada's  agricultural  West  is  hemmed  in  on  the 
East  by  a  thousand  miles  of  wilderness  and  on  the 
We  t  by  another  few  hundred  miles  of  the  same 
character  of  country,  the  Rocky  ^^TT.Zr 
cannot  hope  for  cheaper  transportation  in  e  ther 
direction.  It  is  an  unpleasant  prospect.  Our  no 
manVland  is  now  a  perpetual  tax  on  the  people  of 
Te  West  and  to  some  extent  on  the  East  as  well. 
It  is  the  key  to  the  transportation  situation  in 

^  Wdl-meaning  individuals,  careless  of  their  facts 
saS  l^assert  that  one  of  these  days  the  despised 
ands  Sng  between  Manitoba  and  the  settled  per- 
dons  of  Ontario  will  supply  ho-s  for  teemin 
millions  and  thus  solve  the  problem.    Let  us  at 
"nee  dismiss  from  our  minds  any  such  attra«.v 
nipe-dream.    That  country  is  indeed  a  no-man  s 
ffi  and  always  will  be.    These  are  neither  agr.- 
cultural  lands,  nor  are  there  minerals,  nor  timber 
"sources,  nor 'anything  that  will  'upport  a  Popu   - 
tion     It  will  no  more  be  developed  than  simila 
wasie  areas  have  been  developed  that  to-day  greet 
the  eyes  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York  Ct 
for  the  simple  but  conclusive  reason  that  there  . 
nothing  to  develop.    Along  ^e  Canadian  Pac.fi 
and  Canadian  Northern  lines  there  is  ab«>luely 
nothing  outside  of  a  small  strip,  "New  Ontario. 
;^the^lay  belt,  along  the  National  Transcon^ 
inental,  there  is  some  hope  of  a  comparative  y 
smaU  agricultural  development,  but  ,t  will  con- 
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at  S  'luhlV!":  ^^'"'°"  °'  '"'^  P-^'-  -  far, 
The  Or,„H  I    '?  n^"."""'""  "  concerned. 

seems  toTvVh.H^''"'  °( ,?=''"«'''".  "evertheLs 

cago,  through  St.  Paul  to  w"„n  pej^  PoT,  ^''!; 
westward  to  Vancouver  oveT  the  nrt.n?  .  '  '""^ 
of  the  SCO  Line  and  Canad"n  Scific    A &" 

effective  ra  illy  system  t^^^T'  '"'^*=''="^  "^'^ 
almost  every  S  3  fteenTraffiT  "h"^ 

5wSh-j:^-r£H  ?r- 

Montreal  trStf"'"  "^'""'^'^  ^•"^''  ^""- 

Toronto  to  Detroit  ■'•'8  Miles 

Detroit  to  Chicago 229 

Chicago  to  Moose  Jaw 284 

Moose  Jaw  to  Vancouver' .' .' .' .'  [['.'.  I '.'.[[ j  ^ 

2,860  Miles 


FN 
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Northern  Route.  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

„     .    n  .     340  Miles 

Montreal  to  North  Bay  - ^53 

North  Bay  to  Fort  Willi3>"  gjg 

Fort  William  to  Moose  JaA- ^^j 

Moose  Jaw  to  Vancouver ^    ' 

2,885  Miles 

While  there  is  little  difference  in  mileage  from 
Montreal  west,  from  Toronto  to  Vancouver  v.a 
Chicago  would  be  only  2,522  miles,  while  the  m.le^ 
age  vif  the  Lake  Superior  route,  and  the  thousand 
miles  of  unproductive  territory,  is  2,885  miles. 

Our  choice,  practically,  was  whether  to  build  a 
railway  through  a  thousand  miles  of  sterile  and  un- 
productive territory  in  Canada,  or  to  build  a 
Sar  distance  through  the  United  States  where 
advantage  could  be  taken  of  local  traffic  to  the  ever 
lasting  benefit  of  the  whole  system  and  all  its 

"Tshall.  of  course,  at  once  be  told,  that  it  was 

Canada's  duty,  even  in  those  early  days,  to  provide 

a  railway  system  of  its  own  and  not  to  be  dependent 

upon  a  foreign  country  for  transportation.    And 

Jet  "he  Canadian  Pacific  finds  it  feasible  to-day  to 

traverse  the  State  of  Maine  to  cc.nect  Montreal 

with  St.  John  and  Halifax  in  preference  to  making 

a  lone  and  expensive  detour  to  the  north.    There 

would,  however,  be  some  force  to  this  "g"ment  1 

it  could  be  shown  that  we  are  independent  of  the 

United  States  in  other  vital  respects.    But  we  are 

not    The  very  keystone  of  life,  industry  and  steam 

transportation,  particularly  in  a  cold  country,  is 
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probably  as  it  always  will  be  At  S  T^^  l"** 
so  far  indicated  ho^  it  could  bfc  r„g'ed°  Tndt 
he  circumstances,  it  behooves  us  to^look  at  the 
b  .  ness  side,  rather  than  consider  senfment  Thire 

rnli.mK,,'  *^  .    ""'    and     territories.      British 
Co  umbia  s  price  was  railway  connection  with  the 

otTades'an"'di£Tti  "r"f",1   '"   ^°"'   °^ 

It«andsto-da;?s'^f;^re„"o?Sn^^;Tnd 

L~STh-     ",^^'"«  obtained  :"?    u"1 

mmmm 
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years  two  more  lines,  the  Canadian  Northern  and 
the  National  Transcontinental,  have  been  chart- 
ered and  built  through  the  same  territory  and  at 
enormous  public  expense.    Both  have,  of  course, 
failed  miserably  and  are  now  on  the  hands  of  an 
over-enthusiastic  State,  and  present  a  problem  that 
almost  defies  human  ingenuity  in  unravelling  and 
administering  so  as  not  to  involi^e  the  absolute 
abandonment  of  millions  of  dollars  of  capital 
expenditure.    That  such  will  ultimately  be  found 
expedient,  few  rational  people  doubt  at  this  time 
It  is  refreshing  to  recall,  that  when  the  charter  of 
the  National  Transcontinental  came  before  Parlia- 
ment, Sir  Robert  Borden,  at  that  time  leader  of  the 
Opposition,   advanced   the   suggestion,   that   the 
Canadian   Pacific   line   between  Winmpeg   and 
North  Bay  should  be  nationalized  and  improved, 
and  all  roads  given  running  rights  over  it.     Ihis, 
of  course,  was  the  rational  step  for  Canada  to  have 
taken,  but  the  suggestion,  emanating  fro™  'he 
Opposition,  could  not  be  accepted.    It  would  have 
looked  too  much  like  business  methods.    So  it  was 
promptly  ridiculed  by  the  Government  of  the  day, 
and  speaker  after  speaker  dwelt  on  the  enormous 
development  that  was  to  take  place  in  the  West, 
and  predicted  that  the  traffic  available  would  soon 
be  beyond  the  power  of  all  three  lines  to  cope  with. 
And  thus  were  fastened  on  Canada's  wrists  the 
manacles  that  will  be  there  for  generations  after 
the  amateur  railway  builders  of  that  period  have 
joined  their  forefathers. 
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West  for  ar  outle  o  Hul!  "n  ""/g''"'""  in  the 
products,  cSy  g^""'o  "  'I'y  '°'  agricultural 
looks  attractive  bu?rm.^''  ""P'  ''"^''  ^  P'^" 
been  invesrigl ted  bvTaWv  '^''"'  '''^  ^"''^  ''^^ 
-d  has  bee?  uLSJlTLrS"  S°"^' 

explanation  probablv  is  that  tht         "      ^^    ^^^ 
for  the  opening  ud  of  ;h;.  P^^istent  request 

acquaint  th^e^peo^-e  S  th?;ritVctf  ^  '° 

rSaTiirrp'^pit-n  r-  "^^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

»'  the   Ean  i  ^'at^  '^i^^Jf.  ""-Pf  tan  papers 
-.ee„dsofrural7iS;r^TrSerr^ 
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might  advantageously  make  the  acquaintance  of  tht 

agricultural  press  of  Canada.  u-    .    < 

The  question,  however,  remained  the  subject  .)1 

continual  agitation,  and  was  in  due  course  mcor- 

porated  in  the  platform  of  the  organized  farmers 

of  the  West.    Then  it  was  projected  into  politics. 

The  late  conservative  party,  of  blessed  memory, 

thereupon  undertook  to  deal  with  the  matter  in  a 

practical  way.    A  further  investigation  was  made 

and  the  report  this  time  seemed  to  look  more 

promising,  and  the  Government,  with  a  laudable 

desire  to  redeem  its  promises,  made  provision  for 

immediate  construction  as  a  Government  under 

The  outstp-ding  fact  in  Canada's  transportation 
situation  touay  is,  that  we  have  three  separate  and 
distinct  transcontinental  lines,  where  two  would  be 
ample  for  all  the  business  that  is  likely  to  develoo 
for  many  years.    The  third  is  the  proverbial  fifth 
wheel  to  the  wagon,  and  serves  no  other  purpose 
than  to  absorb  traffic  that  is  badly  needed  by  the 
other  two,  in  order  to  operate  economically  and 
efficiently  on  a  basis  of  reasonable  rates.  The  build- 
ing of  a  fourth  grain-carrying  route  could  have  no 
other  effect  than  to  multiply  further  the  difficulties 
of  existing  lines,  and  to  embarrass  further  the 
situation  generally.    In  the  face  of  these  conditions, 
the  only  sound  justification  for  constructing  this 
road  would  apparently  be  an  absolute  certaint). 
that  a  very  large  reduction  in  the  cost  of  carrying 
the  Western  wheat  to  market  would  result. 

But  the  most  cursory  consideration  indicates  that 
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Hv"d%'rol!!l  H*""/'  ^y  '"«=»'  '^"^fit'  being  de- 
a«  from  W,«  '^'°"  '  ^"y  '"'"'■  The  rail  mile- 
TJon  ,^T7  ^"  o  P^'"^"*^'"^  points  to  Port 
r^elson  the  Hudson's  Bay  terminal,  is  very  little 
shorter  than  to  the  Head  of  the  Lakes  and  tt  ha 'm 

Po^  Ne7o"n  to'l  ^"'"  ","  ^  ""-^'cheaper  f  ro'S 
fort  jNelson  to  Liverpool  than  from  Fort  William 

consideration.  Apart  from  this,  the  season  of 
navigation  via  the  Hudson's  Bay  route  only  extend 

he  Sk  of".r'"  '"°'""^!!'  '^  "«="  ""•^'''  ^°  'ha 
me  bulk  of  the  grain  would  necessarily  have  to  be 

held  over  until  the  following  year  at  verv  lar« 
expense.    I  cannot  do  better  Ihan  quote  t^.    um 
mmg  up  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Railways  a^d 
Transportation  on  this  subject :  ""^"^ays  and 

•    •    .    .     We   understand    that   constmrHnn 

w/^H°"J't  ""u^'°"  ^'y  "-  has  been  su  pended 
We  think  that  the  work  should  not  in  any  case  be 
reco„„,enced  till  more  urgent  needs  haVe  been 
met,  and  money  is  more  easily  procurable.    And  if 

u7d°t°lS^  ""1"  '^''"'  ^«'''"'  -^  'hln\ 
nn^Ki         J       .'"  ""=  """^  economical  manner 
possible,  and  only  up  to  the  standard  of  T  loca 
Ime,  bearing  in  mind  that  it  cannot  be  expected  for 
many  years  to  come  to  be  self-supporti^    Con 
.denng  the  small  advantage  in  raJl  mileal  from 
the  grain-growing  areac,  which  the  Hudson  Ba^ 
possesses  over  the  existing  routes  to  PortTrthur 
nd  that   rom  many  districts  it  possesses  no  advan-' 
tage  at  all;  considering  further  the  short  and  u^- 
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certain  period  of  navigation  in  the  bay,  and  that 
grain  consigned  to  Port  Nelson  will  consequently 
always  be  liable  to  be  detained  there  for  nine 
months  till  navigation  is  again  opened;  consider- 
ing that  higher  ocean  freights  may  be  expected  to 
absorb,  if  not  more  than  absorb,  any  possible  sav- 
ing in  rail  rates,  we  cannot  believe  that  this  route 
will  ever  secure  any  serious  share  in  the  export 
trade.  Still  less  can  we  thirk  that  it  will  handle  an 
import  business.  Unless  considerable  mineral 
wealth  should  be  discovered  in  the  territory  which 
this  line  will  open  up,  it  must,  we  fear,  continue  to 
be  almost  indefinitely  a  burden  upon  the  people  o 
Canada.  And  everything  that  can  be  done  should 
be  done  to  make  this  burden  as  small  as  possible. 

it  was  recently  stated  in  Parliament  that  some 
twenty  million  dollars  has  now  been  spent  on  this 
undertaking.  Over  six  million  dollars  has  gone  on 
terminals  at  Port  Nelson.  Canada  has  thus  one 
more  white  elephant  on  her  hands.  A  business 
concern,  realizing  the  enormity  of  such  a  blunder, 
would  charge  the  expenditure  incurred  up  against 
profit  and  loss  and  forget  about  it,  if  it  could.  But 
Governments  must  put  up  a  bold  front.  They 
never  admit  errors.  That  would  be  fatal,  poli- 
tically. We  shall,  therefore,  in  all  probability,  see 
construction  work  resumed  there  one  of  these  days, 
and  by  further  profuse  expenditure  of  public 
funds,  a  new  system  will  be  created  to  compete  for 
the  limited  class  of  traffic  it  will  be  capable  of 
handling,  and  thus  cut  the  throats  of  the  two  trans- 
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continenul  lines  the  Government  is  now  struMlinit 
T):''^''^  r'"-  '"  -"y  «vent,  eat  up  milUon  "f 
thej^payers-  money  in  deficits,  for  many  year,  to 

I  have  no  cut  and  dried  remedy  to  offer  for  such 
a  dangerous  state  of  affairs.  That  it  is  the  product 
of  heer  .gnorance  i ,  clear.    Why  should  it  be  po" 

ur^t  '°:.''"y  ""?"  8'""P  "'  "len;  probably  laclfing 
outstandmg  business  ability,  to  pledge  the  coun tr? 
to  purposeless  expenditure  of  millions  of  doffi 
•nerely  to  satisfy  the  importunate  demands  of  a 
c.«s  of  otuens  badly  informed  on  the  subject  o 
the  proposed  expenditure?  It  is  entirely  4ro„g 
The  Government  must,  of  course,  in  the  end  assume 
full  respons.b.hty  to  Parliament  for  any  andTll 

xpenditure,  but  it  should  be  possible  ?o  provide 
checks  agamst  action  based  on  insufficient  informa 
..on  and  .mmature  decisions.  It  is  to  b^Too^d 
ha,  the  new  National  Railway  directorate  wm  be 
authorized  to  take  this  matter  in  hand  and  have  it 
.nvesfgated  and  weighed  in  the  balance  as  a  com 
me  c.al  proposition,  and  without  the  least  cons^- 
eration  of  any  political  ends  to  be  served. 

7. 
We  have  in  Canada  now  three  great  railwav  svs 
■ems,  namely:  (1)  The  National  system  comoH 
■ng  the  Canadian  Northern,  Nation  rTranscon 
tinental  and  Intercolonial-  (2)  Tho  HrL/'r  ? 
including  the  Grand  TrLt^S^'^X^^^^t 
Canadian  Pacific.  Negotiations  are  pendine  to 
amalgamate  the  fi.     two  systems,  as  rcc'omSed 
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in  the  Drayton-Ackworth  report.  The  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  hai,  however,  been  taken  over  under 
the  receiverihip  of  the  Miniiter  of  Railways. 
Amalgamation  with  the  Grand  Trunk  would  leav. 
only  two  syjtemt— the  National  and  the  Canadian 
Pacific.  We  may,  I  think,  lafely  take  it  for 
granted,  that  «uch  will  be  our  ultimate  railway 
line-up.  ,   . 

So  far,  the  present  Government  ha>  proceeded 
with  commendable  energy  and  promptness  and  a 
board  composed  of  very  able  men  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  direct  the  operations  of  the  amalga- 
mated Government  railways  in  Canada.  The  per- 
sonnel of  the  new  organization,  from  the  President 
down,  also  bears  the  stamp  of  efficiency.  This  is 
an  evidence  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  present 
Government  and  a  determination  to  keep  the  man- 
agement free  from  political  influence. 

The  capitalization  per  mile  of  the  lines  now 
included  in  the  new  system  is  illuminatiiit'-  ""he 
Intercolonial  embracing  1,941  miles  of  lines  is 
capitalized  at  $71,000  per  mile.  If  interest  is  in- 
cluded, which  it  should  be,  the  capitalization 
would  be  over  $100,000  per  mile. 

The  National  Transcontinental,  comprising 
1 ,8 11  miles  of  railway,  was  a  veritable  sink-hole  for 
public  funds.  It  represents  actual  expenditure  of 
$92,000  per  mile  and,  with  interest  charges  capital- 
ized, stands  the  country  at  approximately  $1 13,000 
per  mile. 

The  Canadian  Northern  system  was,  on  the 
whole,  very  economically  built,  although  consider- 
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f.^'»  'T^"  "Penditurc  will  be  needed  to  bring  it 

;lhT  "^  ""'t-  '"•='"«'"'«  intereit  charges,  and 
embraces  somewhat  under  10,000  miles  of  line. 

1  he  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  was  also  a  very  costlv 
unclertak.„g,  though  well  built.    It  includTs  1^8 

otr"rfe:,'';t.^''''«''-°'''"«-^^ 

The  Canadian  Pacific  system  now  ranks  as  one 
of   the  world's  colossal   institutions.     I„    Great 

mS  "t.'"  '"^'='«"  ~""'""'  «he  words  are 
magical.  They  mean  "Canada."  It  i,  true  that 
h.,  railway  has  in  past  years  received  mu  h  p'ubHc 

ce  onr^"?  ."""^  """'^'^  P"^"«K"  »"d  con- 
cessions.   But  let  us  not  forget,  that  after  all  these 

whh  hZ  t"']'""  ""'""'''  "P-  th?en«rpr  e 
with  lavish  hands,  a  period  came  when  Canadian 
Pacific  stock  did  not  look  nearly  as  attractive  ah 
does  today,  when,  in  fact,  wages  had  !o  b^paid  by 
Ground T  "r  ""'*  ^"'"''''^  '"^"  had  to  r"  llj 

ocks  Then  7""  ?  ''"'  '*  ''""'  «°'"g  «"  the 
rocKs.     Then  the  settlement  of  the  Welt  com 

sroter'fi'  ^  r"""^  gracefully  SedtTo" 
S'a^hathSsr"-    ^"^  '' --  -11  for 

nnl!l"*'  "."  ^  "°  "-easonable  doubt,  that  the  pro- 
posed amalgamated  national  railway  system  will 
start  business,  in  point  of  gross  earning  power  To 
very  far  ,n  advance  of  where  the  Canadfan  Pacffic 

!o  .,,  °f  handicaps,  some  of  them  subject  to 

solution,  whilst  others  will  remain  as  a  millstone 
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around  its  neck.  An  enormous  capital  cost  has 
been  piled  up  against  these  lines  and  fixed  charges 
per  mile  will  probably  be  soaring  high  above  any- 
thing hitherto  known  in  transportation  in  new 
countries.  Very  drastic  additions  have  already 
been  made  in  freight  rates  in  sympathy  with  the 
higher  wage  awards,  and  it  is  very  problematical 
whether  the  producers  and  consumers  of  Canada 
will  tamely  submit  to  further  increases.  The 
farmer  of  the  West  will  realize,  that  every  rate 
increase  is  simply  a  further  tax  of  so  many  cents 
per  bushel  on  his  wheat  necessitated  by  reckless 
public  administration.  Operating  expenses  of  the 
National  system  must  be  fully  covered  either  by 
higher  rates  or  by  taxation.  The  Government  will 
certainly  favour  the  former. 

Here  we  are  at  once  confronted  with  a  difficulty. 
While  the  National  system  must  have  higher  rates 
to  pay  even  its  bare  operating  and  maintenance 
expenses,  the  Canadian  Pacific  is  able  to  render 
precisely  the  same  services  at  a  much  lower  cost 
and  still  pay  a  satisfactory  dividend  to  its  share- 
holders, and  therefore,  does  not  require  increased 
rates.  But,  obviously,  rate  increases  cannot  be 
made  effective  on  the  National  system  without  also 
extending  them  to  the  Canadian  Pacific,  or  every- 
thing would  be  routed  over  the  latter  and  the 
National  system  would  have  no  traffic.  We,  there- 
fore, clearly  perceive  that  the  introduction  of  com- 
petition in  railway  transportation  in  Canada  has 
actually  had  the  direct  effect  of  enormously  in- 
creasing our  freight  rates. 
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problem.  Rate"  had  t„  hi  ^"^""""^"t  ^avv  this 
or  all  the  l^„e^comprt5^^"^^''  '''^T^'- 
the  National  syste^r.^.d'  g    t,  -Z'^^The 

Ss^rSra:^f-:b,^f-^" 

ment  to  collect,  for  the  benefit  "  t^e^pubnJrcer" 
tain  part  of  its  surplus  earn.n„c      -hu    ViV 

8. 

of  railways  ra^LSeTt^t^ris  ?""r 

Consequently,   we  laboured' undenoHiy""' 
whatever  as  to  the  obstacles  in  the  wav     FuT"' 

to  emphasize  the  enormity  of  the  problem  andte 
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vast  issues  involved,  it  may  be  useful  to  offer  =.  J- 
words  of  comment  on  the  financial  "aspect  of  S  ate 
operation  of  railways  across  the  hne  and  m  Great 
BritaTduring  the  war  years.  The  final  outcome 
of  our  enterprise  will  depend  largely  on  well-m- 
formed  and  tolerant  public  opmion. 

The  operation  of  United  States  railways  w 
taken  over  by  the  State  as  a  war  measure  bu    ns 
an  open  secret  that  it  was  designed  as  the  first  step 
towards  permanent  Government  ownership.   The 
rger  issue  now  hangs  in  the  balance  owing  to  he 
reclnt  change  in  the  political  control  of  Congress. 
U„  fied  ope^ration  naturally  led  to  vast  economies 
in  the  abolition  of  freight  solicitation  and  public^ 
tv   the  consolidation  of  ticket  offices,  routing  of 
freight  over  shortest  mileage,  reduction  in  number 
of  highly-paid  executives,  and  in  various  other 
directions  made  possible  by  the  creation  of  a  State 

■"Thellport  of  the  administration  showing  the 

comparison  between  ^he  operations  in  February^ 

19)9  and  the  corresponding  month  in  1918  is  now 

vailable  and  is  interesting  reading    The  situation 

Zthe  latter  year  was  complicated  by  extremely 

cold   weather   and   heavy   snowstorms    reducing 

operating  efficiency,  so  that  February,  1919,  might 

be  expected  to  show  a  very  favourable  comparison. 

Gross  earnings  increased  61  million  dollars  over 

1918   a  eain  of  21  per  cent.    Operating  expenses, 

Sverjncreased  62/.  million  dollars,  or  24  per 

ceTt     The  United  States  Government  took  over 

the  railways  on  an  agreement  to  compensate  the 
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tor  the  three  pre-war  years.    February,  1919  falls 
anual'  "f'the's  '°""^  °'  -""^'"^  thi^'guaran  e"' 

This  unfavourable  showing  is  not  primarily  due 

rutSier^ii;;  irs  r -^'^  -p-- 

sufficiently  e.astfc  in  "rf^^  tlyTdSg^taff  a"„d 

fttorT""  '"•^"?^''  P"'°^'-    The  importam 
factor,  however,  ,s  increased  labour  cost      The 

onXlZ"H  '.r  "'^"""'^  ^'•S"  "y  approLaldy 
one  b.lhon  dollars  per  annum  since  taking  control 
The  Amencan  railway  worker  has,  since  f9'  S  had 
hs  annua,  wages  increased  from  an  average  of 
$800  to  an  average  of  $1,400.  To  offset  thTs  nas 
enger  rates  have  been  increased  SO  oer  cent  .n^ 

operation  and  return  on  capital  investment 
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Turning  to  Great  Britain,  we  find  the  situation 
frank  y  desperate.     The  disturbing  factor   there 
has  of  cou«e.  been  the  impossibility  of  inceasing 
ihe  staggering  pre-war  freight  rates  without  creat- 
„g  a  condition  where  the  entire  traffic  of  the  coun- 
ty would  revert  to  the  ancien'  highways  and  the 
r^lways  be  left  idle  and  bankrupt.    Railway  capi- 
al  in  Great  Britain  has  for  some  >ears  been  on  a 
Mo  earning  basis  and  the  lines  were  taken  over  by 
\L  Government  on  a  guarantee  of  th'S  earn  ng^ 
The  annual  gross  earnings  have  been  680  rn  llion 
dollars,  wages  2S0  millions,  taxes  2S  millions  and 
materials  155  millions,  leaving  net  earnings  to 
shareholders  250  million  dollars  per  annum^ 

The  British  railway  worker  had  been  on  an  aver 
ag'  annual  wage  of  $350.    The  Government  was 
Sckly  confronted  with  a  demand  for  increases 
which  could  not  be  compensated  by  transferring 
the  burden  to  the  public.    Railway  workers  there 
have  now  received  eight  separate  increases,  brin^^ 
ing  the  average  per  man  up  to  $900  and  adding  400 
million  dollars  to  the  annual  operating  cost     lo 
this  increases  in  cost  of  materials  have  added  an- 
other 140  million  dollars.    The  annual  pay-rol 
now  is  650  millions.    Including  fe  ^J  "^ L' 
now  costs  the  Government  yearly  1,220  million 
dollars  to  operate  the  railways-an  increase  of  80/« 
over  pre-war  days-and  taking  into  account  the 
50%  increase  in  passenger  rates,  the  total  gross 
revenue  is  only  780  million  dollars.    The  estimated 
annual  deficit  is  thus  440  million  dollars  1  There  ,s, 
of  course,  only  one  way  out  of  this  muddle,  namely, 
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for  the  State  to  take  over  the  railways  and  pass  the 
burden  on  to  the  people  by  means  of  general  taxa- 
tion    It  cannot  be  done  by  increasing  freight  rates, 
in  Canada  we  have  had  three  general  freight 

ImZTotPH'  •''\'''°"*  ^^°'  ^^^"  •"  March, 
1918,  and  25%  during  the  following  August,  mak 

Sir'  ''^fi7""  °^"  ''''  P^^-"  "and  rd  of 
slightly  over  fifty  per  cent.    It  is  significant,  that 
when  the  var  ous  freight  rate  advances  were  an 
nounced  in  Canada  comparatively  little  public 
comment  was  caused.    It  was,  of  course,  generally 

den  /nH  th  ''^•'"•''"''  '•'''"«*•  unavoidable,  inc^ 
dent  and  the  situation  was  philosophically  dis- 

u2t  Z'."  """"'  ^"^"8  of  the  shoulde'r  and 

esnnt  /„r  "  """'  'T  '^''"'"^  '°  ""^^  inter- 
esting and  impressive  domestic  affairs-such,  for 
nstance,  as  the  latest  baseball  news  and  the  state  of 

tr'eer  onT'-  '^''^. "'""d-^  °f  the  "man t  the 
street  on  these  occasions  demonstrated  strikingly 
his  extraordmary  apathy  towards  the  vital  is"ues 

acing  his  country.   Needless  to  say,  these  rate  dec! 

cZJ'V""""^  '^'  """''  '""•nentous  events  i„ 
Canada's  history.     They  brought  into  effect  the 

cZZ  *""  '"""  '"""'"'  "^  '*^  t'opLfthl 
Transportation  cost  enters  into  every  item  of 
individual  expenditure  frc.n  a  theatre  dcket  to  a 
ton  of  coal,  just  as  surely  and  efTectively  as  an 
import  tax  If  our  National  railway  system  pile" 
up  heavy  deficits,  the  country  must  meet  th  m 
wholly  or  partly,  out  of  general  taxation.  We  ma? 
therefore,  justly  regard  increased  transportaS 
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cost  as  a  tax,  and  a  somewhat  vicious  tax,  which  no 
one  can  evade.  Whether  it  is  levied  by  a  Govern- 
ment or  by  a  licensed  corporation  is  quite  inimater- 
ial  in  its  effect.  This  is  the  point  of  view  I  desire 
profoundly  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
Now,  study  carefully  the  following  statement: 

Slalement  of  Revenue  for  Fiscal  Year  1916-17 
The  Government  OF  Canada:  eiiAfui(U2 

Customs  Revenue  only *  w'sAIUS 

Total  Taxation   ••  ■  ■  •     158.5«.l IS 

Average    Customs    Revenue    for    5  ^, 

pre-war   Years    89,060,000       ^ 

The  Railways  of  Canada  : 

Freight    Receipts    fiiMOMl 

Passenger  Receipts -iio  771479 

Total  Operating  Receipts 310,7/1,4/y 

The  Government  of  Canada  authorized  a  m 
increase  of  freight  rates  and  approximately  a  IbA 
increase  in  passenger  rates  on  all  railways.    The 
immediate  effect  of  this  ruling  was,  of  course,  that 
a  consumption  tax  was  automatically  levied  on  the 
people  of  Canada  amounting  to  about  118  million 
dollars  per  annum-exceeding  by  nearly  thirty 
million  dollars  our  normal   annual   import  tax 
revenue  and  coming  within  forty  million  dollars 
of  equalling  the  entire  taxation  revenue  ot  Canada 
from  all  sources  in  the  most  prosperous  year  the 
country  ever  witnessed  I    Quite  incidentally,  the 
bare  suggestion  of  reducing  Canada's  present  pro- 
tective tariff  is  met  with  the  hysterical  shriek: 
"Where  is  our  revenue  going  to  come  fromf     we 
are  apparently  unable  to  comprehend  how  we  can 
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partly  convert  a  consumption  tax  of  a  round  hun- 
dred millions  into  a  direct  tax  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions without  becoming  bankrupt.  But  we  see  no 
obstacle  whatever  to  levying  over  night  an  entirely 
new  additional  consumption  tax  of  118  miUionsI 
vve  strain  at  a  gnit  and  swallow  a  camel."  The 
Canadian  taxpayer  is  either  a  most  inconsistent 
individual  or,  surely,  we  are  rapidly  losing  our 
sense  of  proportion. 

rnf;''"?.''^'!"'!'^''^  ''*"'"'°"  '■''  °^  "^"""e.  largely 
controlled  by  that  of  the  United  States.    Increases 

matically  duplicated  in  Canada.  In  studying  the 
record  of  State  operation  of  railways  in  Great 
Britain  and  across  the  line,  the  fact  stands  out 
prominently  and  clearly,  that  the  one  item  of  wage 
cost  has  been  chiefly  responsible  for  the  disastrous 
results  up  to  date.  There  is  unquestionably  a  weH- 
defined  limit  to  rate  increases.  In  Great  Britain 
unfortunately,  they  had  reached  this  limit  long 

safety  to  fall  back  upon.  The  United  Stat«  has 
now  increased  freight  rates  by  25%  as  compared 
w  th  our  increase  of  50%.  It  seems  evident  that 
Canada  must  take  this  whole  situation  most  ser- 
iously. What  efrect,  for  instance,  would  any  fur- 
ther rate  increases  have  on  the  production  and 
development  of  the  West,  which  necessarily  bears 
the  ion  s  share  of  the  burden  by  reason  of  the  long 
haul  ?  Have  we,  in  Canada,  reached  the  uttermost 
limit  we  can  pay  for  transportation  and  exist,  just 
as  they  did  in  Great  Britain  years  ago,  and  wii  oul 
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present  and  future  railway  deficits  here  have  to  be 
covered  by  general  taxation,  as  will  assuredly  have 
to  be  done  in  Great  Britain?  Will  our  agriculture 
and  industries  be  strangled  if  further  overburd- 
ened? ,  J 

I  am  expressing  no  opinion  upon  the  past  ^^' 
mands  of  railway  labour  for  wage  increases.  They 
may  have  been  entirely  warranted.   But  I  do  know, 
that  they  were  not  acceded  to  because  they  were 
warranted,  but  because  they  had  to  be  granted  to 
avoid  internal  warfare  at  a  time  when  we  were 
fighting  overseas.    That  was  quite  apparent.    As 
the  wages  bill  is  the  controlling  factor  in  railway 
rates,  it  is  reasonably  certain,  that  the  railway 
worker  cannot  be  permitted  to  be  the  sole  judge  of 
what  his  remuneration  shall  be,  as  he  practically 
has  been  since  the  war  began.    The  logical  con- 
clusion is,  that  the  kind  of  railway  management 
that  can  most  successfully  resist  unreasonable  de- 
mands by  labour,  will  in  the  end  be  the  most  suc- 
cessful.   Any  other  sort  may  speedily  destroy  our 
country.    This  apparently  will  be  the  fire  test  of 
State  operation  in  Canada.    Let  there  be  no  mis- 
take about  it,  our   railway   problem  completely 
overshadows  all  others  in  vital  importance,  includ- 
ing the  questions  of  public  debt,  fiscal  policy  or  any 
other  national  issue.    And  yet,  comparatively  few 
seem  to  worry  over  it  particularly! 
9. 
It  is  clear,  that  our  new  national  system  of  rail- 
ways starts  life  under  the  severest  handicaps  in  the 
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way  of  high  capital  charges  per  mile,  coupled  with 
unnecessary  duplication  of  lines.     However  can 
able  the  management,  these  handicaps  are  there  for 
all  time  to  come.    The  obvious  course  to  pursue  i 
to  inaugurate  a  well  conceived  and  energetic  colon 
jzanon  pohcy     Unfortunately,  most  of^he  vacant 

Tri  P°"?«"''  ?"'"^''"'  N°"h"''  and  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  in  the  .Vest  are  owned  by  the  Can" 
dian  Pacific  Railway,  the  nation's  only'^ompetitor 
in  transportation.  This  company  is  naturally  inter- 
ested .„  ,„,,,t.„g  ^^^j,^^^^^  ^J^^  systemTnd 
perhaps  is  not  over-enthusiastic  in  assisting  "  the 
creation  of  traffic  for  the  National  lines  afd  may 

tJe  tenT;  "T  'T'^^''  unsympathetic.     Bui 
the  tendency  towards  special  taxation  of  unoccu- 

fn  ti  '^:  "".'^  '°""''""=  =»  convincing  argument 
in  the  end  and  induce  the  company  to  fall  i„  wffh 
any  feasible  plan  to  colonize  the  ^aS  area  aSg 
.n'g  a?;;«er^  ^^"^^  '"-  "«=  "-  «"«5c  produ"^ 
The  Canadian  Northern  location  in  the  West  is 
ributary  to  what  is  perhaps  the  best  part  Tf  Sa 

of  traffic.  The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  is  not  how 
ever  in  the  same  fortunate  posiuon.  It  traverse 
much  inferior  country,  but  may  be  expected  to 
y.eld  fair  traffic  returns  as  development  take  place 
The  Canadian  Pacific  taps  the  mL  wheat  produc 
ing  areas  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  and  w^l 
probably  always  command  the  greatTrTre  gt  ^n 
nage.  The  country  served  by  the  National  system 
being  largely  covered  with  poplar  and,  theSr"' 
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inclined  to  produce  a  softer  wheat,  will  be  settled 
chiefly  by  smaller  land-holders,  who  w.ll  specal- 
ize  in  dairying,  live  stock,  etc.    This  class  of  settle- 
me.^"will  in  the  end  sustain  a  larger  population 
Tan  the  southerly  parts  served  by  the  Canadm 
Pacific.    The  outstanding  problem  of  the  National 
failways  in  the  West  is  unquestionably  rap-a  cokm 
ization,  with  a  view  to  the  creation  of  the  largest 
Dossible  volume  of  profitable  trattii    . 
Ts  to  the  Eastern  section  of  the  Nationa  system 
i,  U  obvious,  that  the  "clay  belt"    ands  along  the 
J-I  ional   T  anscontinental    in   Western   Ontario 
present   a  special   problem  in   colonization   that 
Swell  engage  special  attention.    This  is  essen- 
d  fly  a  proposli'on  that  lends  itself  most  effectively 
to   olony  settl  r^ent  on  the  part  .f  a  class  of  peop  e 
willing  to  g.  ,  ao  a  country  remote  <rom  civ.hz  - 
Uon  and  to  take  up  the  task  of  clearing  land.    That 
class  can  be  found  neither  in  Great  Britain  nor  in 
the   United   States.     Efforts   towards   colonizing 
French-Canadians  could  profitably  be  made.  They 
have  always  had  a  preference  for  wooded  areas. 
The  only  possible  hope,  however  of  settling  tha 
country  systematically  and  expeditiously    lies  m 
bringing  colonists  direct  from  Europe   through  a 
soecial    agency    organization.      Suitable    inducc- 
Tnls  mu!t  also  be'oflfered  to  these  settlers  by  the 
State,  particularly  an  adjustment  of  freight  rate, 
to  ensure  a  profitable  market  for  pulpwood  for  the 
pioneer  period.    1  he  Scandinavian  countries,  par- 
ticularly Norway  and  Sweden,  as  well  as  Finland^ 
should  offer  the  best  field  for  specialized  effort  in 
this  direction. 
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The  Dominion  Government  has  now  created  a 

ab  e,t  members  of  the  cabinet.  No  comprehensive 
policy  has  a.  yet  been  officially  announced  and  can- 
no    therefore,  be  discussed  here.    This  department 

s«lr,  f  "y '^.'"""  will  expect  its  fair  share  of 
settlers.    But,  it  is  reasonably  safe  to  assume   that 

fforrto^'r'-'^''"'''^  "'"  ^'='"-'^  conc'ntVated 
effort  to  colonize  its  own  railway  system  in  prefer- 

nce  to  sending  settlers  elsewhere.    Canada  is  now 

n  the  railway  business,  and  every  department  of 

he  Government  should  be  called  upon  forthwith 

to  co-operate  actively.  uiwun 


This  is  the  "morning  after."  We  are  well  over 
our  railway  "spree."  We  are  just  wakening  up  o 
he  s.ckening  realization,  that  we  must  not  pro- 
ceed to  pay  the  price  for  incompetent  administra- 

ofTo'JT'  ''=''"'^''"^-  '^'"=  -"d  'P-S  e 
seems  like  H^^r  '""  "^  ""^^^  construction 
svstTm  hr!  uT'  "°  ""''"P*  '*'  ^"-ordination  or 
ystem  branch  lines,  parallelling  existing  lines 
reely  chartered  and  guaranteed.  The  ambition  of 
every  western  hamlet  to  have  two  or  three  system 
competing  for  its  trifling  business  has  beenS 

Canada  has,  by  passing  enabling  legislation  and 
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extending  Government  guarantees,  wilfully  and 
deliberately,  brought  into  being  the  existing  state 
of  afltairs.  We  must  now  shoulder  the  burden  with 
the  best  possible  grace  we  can,  and  proceed  to  live 
with  our  mile  of  railway  for  every  20S  inhabitants, 
while  the  republic  to  the  south,  many  times  more 
highly  developed,  worries  along  with  a  mile  for 
every  254  inhabitants.  We  have  failed  to  realize, 
that  efficient  transportation  service  and  low  rates 
are  only  the  result  of  wise  investment  and  good 
management.  We  elected  the  men  who  led  us  int.. 
all  this,  so  it  is  only  retributive  justice,  that  we 
should  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  price  for  our  own 

Our  transportation  situation  today  is  in  a  mess— 
a  most  unholy  mess.  The  most  important  factor  in 
the  development  of  a  new  country  has  been  bungled 
in  every  conceivable  manner  and  the  problem  ot 
the  Government  now  is  to  "unscramble"  the  eggs. 
We  have  been  pushed  headlong  into  the  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  what  is  now  one  of  the  great- 
est transportation  systems  of  the  world. 

The  people  of  Canada  are  on  trial.  The  whole 
principle  of  public  administration  is  now  about  to 
be  discredited  or  vindicated,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Will  the  blighting  and  destroying  shadow  of  party 
politics  be  cast  over  this  enterprise?  Or,  shall  wc 
rise  in  our  might  and  command  our  political  lead- 
ers to  continue  to  keep  hands  off?  And  shall  we 
loyally  submit  to  such  burdens  as  the  men  entrusted 
with  the  unravelling  of  this  tangled  skem  may 
deem  it  wise  to  impose  upon  us. 
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nrf^P^f"'^  Will  depend  upon  the  attitude  of  the 

voutly  to  be  hoped,  that  each  individual  ncws- 

Ea";  rTnd'f  T  '''"  !°  "^^"P  partisanship  in 
this  matter  and  fully  acquaint  itself  with  the  true 

S^ruTJ"  °'a"  """  °"^  '='"«'"  '"'•y  ^  prop  i 

oubK;r^^  sympathetic  support  afforded  the 
respon„b.l.ty  of  bringing  order  out  of  chaos  while 
endeayounng  to  transform  a  wild  conglomeration 

system  Yf  'h""  '"'"  '  •'"'""''^'y  well-balan  ed 
clnl^:  u^  T'^  '^"''  «'^«"  medium  success 
Canada  w.l  owe  them  a  debt  of  gratitude  she  wil 

t.cal  blunders  ,n  this  country  since  Confederation 
but  none  to  equal  this.  We  cannot  afford  to  make 
any  more  of  this  magnitude 

fesson  2entTu  ''^'  "!,"  P'"'" ''"'»  unmistakable 
lesson  deeply  to  heart,  and  will  not  in  the  future  be 
easily  earned  off  their  feet  by  "railway  polkies" 
cunningly  contrived  by  unscrupulous  pom  dans 
without  any  regard  to  the  real  interest  oHhe  coun 
ry,  and  so.-'v  designed  to  return  to  power  parSr 
action.  -So,  having  no  record  as  wise  and  caSbk 
acul'a7ir"'  '"""'  ^.°"-''''  °ff"  --  sjj 
IIv  and  lr""r  '"""^""i"".  thus  bribing  a 
mnL       xxr  ''["'^  electorate  with  its  own  good 
money.    We  should  hang  our  heads  in  shame  at 
having  been  such  callow  dupes  I 
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Most  of  us  in  Canada  have  by  this  time  lost  our 
party  orientation.  We  may  still  have  "leanings 
but  the  present  political  hodge-podge  leaves  one 
confused  New  parties  and  policies  will  ar.se  out 
of  the  ashes  of  discarded  principles  and  party 
shibboleths.  What  worries  me  most  is,  whether 
in  the  course  of  time,  some  opportunist  pol.tica 
leader  will  arise  and  persuade  his  following,  that 
the  cure  for  all  Canada's  transportation  ills  lies  in 
the  immediate  absorption  by  the  State  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  system.   Then,  indeed,  would  our  cup 

^His  arguments  would  be  plausible  and  might 
carry  conviction  with  the  poorly-informed  section 
of  the  community.  A  "loser"  and  a  "winner, 
thoroughly  mixed,  would  balancel  The  mixing 
process  might,of  course,  be  disastrous,  but  that  is  a 
detail.  Alluring  pictures  would  be  painted  of  eco- 
nomies that  could  be  effected  through  single  con- 
trol of  all  railways  in  Canada  and  a  theoretical  case 
might  readily  be  built  up  which  could  be  made  to 
look  attractive  to  the  voter  and  might  ultimately 
result  in  carrying  a  political  party  into  power  to 
make  good  such  a  programme. 

Public  pronouncements  on  this  subject  have 
recently  been  made  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific,  Lord  Shaughnessy,  as  well  as  by  Mr, 
Beatty,  the  President  of  that  company.  These  have 
been  couched  in  language  of  great  moderation  No 
tendency  whatever  has  been  manifested  of  throw- 
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ing  down  the  gage  of  battle.  Both  have,  in  effect 
stated,  that  the  case  is  one  for  watchful  wiilg  an"' 
deep  consideration.  Intelligent  public  opinion 
canno  be  formed  on  this  subject  untU  we  see  fesuh" 
frorn  the  great  experiment  Canada  has  now  em 
barked  upon  in  operating  a  railway  system  second 
only  to  that  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
J,V  '°'"P?J'ensive  and  well-reasoned  statement 
to  the  press,  Mr.  Beatty  recently  said : 

ha^e  to-day  a'^i'ailwav'svsLrr"'  !'  "''"  ^""^''^  *°"'<1 
that  the  b«t  sS  to^the  DuWi/^'-rK'  ^"administered 

lowest  rates  conZU°  wi  h'^fa^r^t'es'^'^b^rL' fV''' 
and  cap  ta  .     I  <av  fair  u,=.o-«c    k    "^*8^^'  P°*"  'or  labour 

their  near  neighbours  tl^e  I  LTh^!.'  "T"  °''  «'»''  ""«" 
.heir  e.perimfnra"iit;L'  ^^ ^t:^t^^i; ^^t"  -' 
of  our  own  experiment  could  not  fli    to  be  L=,         °'* 

s~  s  s.?r.a,-s','  if*"*"  r's 
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ooeration.  Looking  back  over  that  history  one  is  amazed 
rtheTmportance  of  the  part  played  by  men  whose  enter- 
prise, resourcefulness  and  tenacity  of  purpose  could  iiot 
I  hink.  have  been  stimulated  and  given  rem  m  any  Cml 
Service  It  has  taken  more  than  thirty  odd  years  to  make 
fhe  C  P.R  as  efficient  as  it  is  to-day.  It  was  no  easy. 
The  consciousness  that  it  is  so  easily  shattered,  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  constant  and  mtense  ambition  on  the 
parHf  officers  and  men  to  maintain,  and  even  improve  on. 
the  tradition. 

This  much  may,  it  seems  to  me.  be  said  with  confidence 
now"ly,  that  v.e  do  not  know  enough  that  is  encourag- 
Tng  about  Government  operation  o^.l^g^VS  ^X 
to  lustify  any  further  excursions  into  that  field  at  this 
°me  To  argue  from  the  experience  of  old  countries  where 
cWil  serv°ce  obtains  a  much  better  share  of  the  ambitious 
voung  men  than  in  Canada,  or  to  argue  from  the  alleged 
Ss  of  comparatively  local  affairs,  or  Government  or- 
ganizations dominated  by  exceptional  personalities.  . 
un"air-not  to  the  railways,  but  to  the  country  which  has 
so  much  at  stake  in  this  issue.  We  can_  well  afford  to 
waiV^  to  study  dispassionately  our  own  situation,  arid  the 
experiment  of  the  United  States,  before  committing  our 
coS^try  to  serious  changes  in  policy.  The  so  ution  finally 
adopted  in  the  United  States  will  be  of  '""timable  value 
to  Canada.  Meantime  too.  the  experience  which  Canada 
will  now  have  of  the  present  newly  organized  Government 
Tys tern  will  demonstrate  many  things.  It  will  indicate 
very  Tar«ly  the  general  nature  of  the  results  we  may  hope 
to  secure  from  an  extension  of  the  system.    .    .    • 

I  sometimes  think  it  is  a  great  pity,  that  the  rail- 
ways of  this  continent  have  given  so  little  informa- 
tion to  the  public  upon  what  has  actually  been 
achieved  by  them.  It  is  a  surprise  to  most  people 
to  be  informed,  that  in  no  country  on  the  globe  are 
freight  rates  as  low  as  they  are  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  The  low  rate  at  which  freight  is 
carried  here  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  world  and 
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tHes'"^SS''h"  "'  '■.'"^"^  °P"'"°«  i"  "»her  coun- 
tries. As  has  been  shown,  in  Great  Britain  railwav 
ra*-'  are  ruinous.    It  has  been  asserted  "hat  S 

•I  f  »f       "^  ^'ctona,  on  the  Pacific  coast  hv 
ra.  to  Montreal  and  from  there  across  the  Atlantic 

LhT"?''  '^"P"  '^'"'  '^'^  '"'"e  consSment 
cou  d  be  shipped  from  Liverpool  to  the  S  of 

We  cannot  afford  to  be  carried  off  our  feet  bv 
cheap  sentimentality  or  clap-trap.    The  pr  nc  ole 
of  Government  ownership  and  operation  of  rai 
Z  ''^,^^^"".«ive,  but,  as  far\s  operat  on    s" 

portation,  and,  above  all, tt ^no   otrlLkThe 

my  firm  belief,  that  our  present  nrnhl^^  •    1 
portation  wi„  «,^i--^^^^^^^ 

lie  Canadian  Pacific  system  severelv  pI^„-      ? 

pST  "dit:  thriaSe^Stuni"  "\'"'- 
-onably  conclusive  practSleT/eSlrgi^d^: 


,;feW 
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US.    In  the  meanwhile,  it  behooves  us  to  beware  of 
the  demagogue! 

11. 

When  we  come  to  analyze  the  present  railway 
problems  in  Canada  and  to  seek  the  causes  that  led 
the   country   into   the  unpardonable   and   almost 
hopeless  position  we  now  find  ourselves  in,  it  will 
be  clear,  that  almost  the  chief  responsibility  lies 
at  the  doors  of  our  Western  provincial  govern- 
ments, who,   purely  for  political   purposes,   and 
usually  on  the  ere  of  general  elections,  undertooli 
to  guarantee  the  bonds  of  branch-line  extensions  so 
as  to  be  able  to  go  to  the  electorate  on  a  "strong" 
railway  policy.    If  such  provincial  guarantees  had 
not  been  forthcoming,  the  Canadian  Northern  sys- 
tem, at  least,  could  not  have  been  financed.    The 
Province  of  Manitoba  had  undertaken  contingent 
liability  in  this  respect  to  the  extent  of  25  million 
dollars,  Saskatchewan  42  millions.  Alberta  59  mil- 
lions and  British  Columbia  81  million  dollars!  The 
Federal  Government  was  then  compelled  to  step  in 
and  take  over  the  entire  system,  thus  practically 
relieving   the   various    provinces    of    a   financial 
responsibility  that  might  easily  have  brought  them 
to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 

Here  lies  another  fatal  weakness  in  our  constitu- 
tional scheme — the  principle  of  divided  authority 
in  the  chartering  of  railways.  We  have  seen,  that 
in  the  end  the  responsibility  must  fall  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  We  have  now,  or  are  about  to 
have,  two  great  railway  systems  in  Canada.  Nei- 
ther of  them  will  require  inducements  to  provide 
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guarantees.  iSht Ig  fcsc"Sr  "r '''°"* 

barrassing?     The  "Nationr,'  T^,'  '"^"^'^  «'»■ 
extens  ons  and  the  r^noj-    *^^  ^  °   branch-line 

settled  parts  of  the  c/n^H       \T  *"'° '"^"^  ^'^l'- 

within  the  StarboundarisSh"  k'  "''^^^^ 
'ul  source  of  annovance  .nW^  '' ^.""  "  ^'■""■ 
largely  responsfbl"  fo"the  In  f  '"'^  ''"'  ''«" 
'ome  of  the  rolds  fo'  H  .k  P'^''"'  '=°"dition 
war  broke  out  We  Xuli  foT  '"  '"  "''^"  *'''= 
and  rest  in  the  Fede  al  authn  7  '""  '"  ^'""'^'' 
'-j  and  sole  JuristTo„  w  h  r"  IpectT'^f  """ 
and  to  their  chartering  and  capSSiS,"'^"'^'''' 


CHAPTER   SEVEN 

THE  LABOURER  AND  HIS  HIRE 
1. 

IN  these  days  the  subject  of  industrial  relations 
is  the  favourite  theme  of  conversation  where 
men  foregather.  Limited  or  complete  Government 
control  of  great  industries  and  transportation  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  Government  jurisdiction  over 
wages  and  industrial  earnings,  which  automatically 
followed,  seem  to  have  created  a  new  precedent, 
which  appeals  irresistibly  to  the  imagination  of  the 
worker.  He  noW  thinks  he  sees  the  end  of  "capital- 
ism" and  the  dawn  of  a  new  era.  There  is  conse- 
quently, much  irresponsible  talking,  chiefly  on  the 
part  of  the  professional  labour  agitator,  who  pre- 
fers that  sort  of  occupation  even  to  a  six-hour  day 
of  honest  work. 

Ominous  statements  are  made  from  time  to  time 
indicating  serious  unrest  on  the  part  of  labour.  Mr. 
Tom  Moore,  President  of  the  Trades  and  Labour 
Congress  of  Canada,  at  a  Canadian  Club  luncheon 
in  Toronto,  recently  said,  in  part : — 

".  .  .  .  I  tell  you,  if  you  are  content  to  wait 
until  revolution  has  taken  place,  you  will  have  the 
upheaval  in  Canada  as  they  had  it  in  Russia.    .    . 

"I  know  the  temper  of  labour,  and  I  know  that 
it  is  one  that  insists  that  it  shall  reap  a  fuller  reward 
for  its  share  in  industry.    I  am  not  afraid  of  unrest, 

(132) 
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channCs  ZZt^Ton'  WeZ^  '''^"'^'^  -»° 
rest  in  such  a  way  that  .>  »-?iT  •"  <^°"«™tt  un- 

all  unrest  is  Eg  divfrteH      .""".""'^ '"''''y- "ot 
Jtruction.    .       ^    ^"^"'^  '"'°  channels  of  con- 

JHappness  shall  be  the  measure  of  efficiency  for 

»  the  worker  who  sZ^ptfi^ZT''  *"'    '' 
ments  of  machinerv  an^     '^T        ^  '"*  improve- 
Labour  in  cS  has  J""  '"'^""'y-    •    •" 
ing  Iwdership     The  Gorn^^       "^^^'^'^  ""'"""d" 
spicuous  by  its  absenr.      f "  ^^'^  '"'«  ^een  con- 
«tly  enjoyed    he  co„fid-     ""'        "  '"''  ^PP"" 
;or  mori  tLn  a^br"   ptS  X'T"'  '^''°" 
howerer,  to  be  a  broad-M^.a;.     ;••■  •¥°°'''=  '""is, 
afraid  to  speak  his  S  ?'  h^    individual  and  no 
unionism  in  Canada  ha    he' '°r'''"*"'^-  ^rade 
often  than  construcifve     wt",  k"'""'"^  "«« 
tages  labour  has  gaS  in  th      ^"hstantial  advan- 
won  by  r  nstitutfon.1  ^^  P^'*'  ^ave  not  been 

cruderLthrSstS";;.  ri^th"  '^  ^" 
commentary.  wariare.   This  is  a  sad 

H  JS;K*";S~ ',' "°;  ?">'»^  »"■ 
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lose,  caste  with  his  fellows.   If  he  is  one  °<  ^e  »iigh 
officers  of  a  central  labour  body,  he  iS,  in  the  dis 
charge  of  his  duties,  called  upon  to  meet  prominent 
SenTn  business  and  PubUc  life  Jt  -  becomm 
the  fashion  now  to  consult  labour.     Howevu 
extreme  he  may  have  been  in  his  views,  he  soon 
findsThat  employers  are  generally  very  approach- 
able and  quite  decent  fellows,  earnestly  anxious  to 
assist  "n  Improving  the  lot  of  their  employees. 
A  ter  a  while  the  labour  leader  broadens  out  and 
becomes  more  tolerant.     He  is  then  apt  to  be 
a  cS  of  having  betrayed  the  "cause"  and  sold 
out  to  capital.    Labour  has  a  lesson  to  learn.  Lead- 
ers must  be  selected  not  out  of  admiration  for  th 
particular  brand  of  fiery  oratory  they  are  able  to 
deliver,  but  rather  for  their  integrity  and  common 
sense.   And  they  must  be  loyally  supported  and  no 
inade  the  targets  of  venomous  attacks  by  jealous 
"rnSetitors  for  office.    Labour  must  practise  ley- 
alty  to  its  leaders,  and  team  work. 
2. 
Now  let  us  get  down  to  a  consideration  of  funda- 
mentals.   Our  whole  civilization  is  built  on  a  basis 
^f  Reward  for  services.    This  reward  usually  pa.d 
in  money,  the  individual  utilizes  to  buy  his  meals, 
his  bed,  his  clothes,  etc.    Certain  men  work  very 
hard  and  spend  very  little  and   in  the  course 
years,  accumulate  a  surplus.    That  is  "capital, 
put  in  a  savings  bank,  this  capital  earns  a  reward 
C  he  owner'  That  is  "interest."    The  bank  m 
turn  lends  this  "capital"  to  a  manufacturer,  who 
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"or  tS  inJIlegctr^f  rh^  ""^^  't  »'-•'  '^  --"«! 
such  loan.  TWs  h  wh.  ^""u'^^^  utilization  of 
however,  the  blnk  llriT'  ""  "P't'^ism."  If. 
ment,  who  utfl  "ed  It  in  h  T'^  '°  '^'  °°^""- 
shoe  factory  the  Gov.  '"^  °'  operating  a 

for  the  Si  lege  and  T'";  *"""  "'"  P^^  '"'""» 
each  pair  of  hoes  .^a'd  B  *:?,;  "''"  =•  P^^^'  °" 
it  socialism  I  HowTan'w/  r '".,^'  ''"'"''^  "" 
system"  be  abo]°sTed  »?v.'^  """"  "'  ""=  "P^°fit 
our  civilizatfontd  revel""'  "h"!r  '"'^'^S 
are  merely  confounding^"  '"'"'""^    ^^ 

"aS^^c:i;:;S:^:^^^r~r^^vid- 

pensation"^  You  „„  ealT  thT  '7'^  ""'  '^°'»- 
"dividend  "oryou"cLSni?:„S;,-  "Pita' 
to  precisely  the  same  thin?      A  c  i  "  *'°'"" 

currency  or,  in  factLvl  ^'  '""^  "'  ^«  have 

change,'we^ha  rS™""'  •"'''""!  °^  «" 
shall  also  have  a  lendiL      ^^  V  ^^•'  "P'*^'-     We 

the  world  his  hid  J Z  .  '  ^"""^'"^  ^''»«-  '•^ 
obviously  canno^l  rth^uL X"" "^!,-  "^^ 
tal  or  the  profit  system   T  ^o"owed  capi- 

also  abolishL  the  offiH;i  ^"P'''''''''"'  ^"^out 
well  as  all  ,nd  viduf^  n'  "'"•  "^  "^''''"g«=  «' 

once  clears  the  aiphere"""''  '"''''■     ^"^  ^^ 

^pWhatlsiSir^V:ardtr^p1[al/°Vt^^^? 
'hat  these  points  are  entirely^:S,^S$•:c'J 
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for  investigation  and  discussion  and  contain  in 
a  nut-shell  all  the  worker  is  really  vitally  inter- 
ested in.  His  problem  is  not  to  invent  some  siUy 
ne-  ,ocial  system,  but  to  see  that  he  gets  his  proper 
fair  reward  now.  Capital  must  come  dowti  from  its 
hiuh  horse.  Liberty  to  capital  is  conceded ;  license 
is  not.  Inordinate  profit  persisted  in  will  bring 
self-destruction  in  its  train.  Labour  has  its  claims 
and  the  consumer  will  have  something  to  say  to  the 
profiteer  as  well.  The  war  may  be  over,  but  the 
"new  spirit"  remains.  We  must  have  a  fair  deal 
all  round,  and  woe  be  unto  him  who  blocks  the 

^  We  are  treated  nowadays  to  a  great  deal  of  con- 
troversy regarding  the  essentials  of  religion  versus 
the  refinements  of  theology.  The  whole  question 
of  industrial  relations  is  very  much  on  a  par  with 
these  discussions.  We  are  confronted,  on  the  one 
hand,  with  the  reactionary  element  and,  on  the 
other,  with  a  school  of  theorists,  who  cannot  ap- 
proach the  question  short  of  a  complete  lal 
revolution,  and  with  the  bewhiskered  Bo'  vv.k 
who  can  only  talk  and  think  in  terms  of  gc  e  and 
destruction.  There  seems  to  be  no  common  rally- 
ing point  anywhere.  . 

Are  we  to  concede,  that  such  veiy  plain  and 
clear-cut  business  propositions  as  arc  involved  in 
determining  the  fair  compensation  and  fair  work- 
ing hours  f(  labour,  the  faii  reward  for  adminis- 
tration and  management,  and  the  fair  reward  for 
the  use  of  capital,  cannot  be  solved  without  resort- 
ing to  violence  and  industrial  warfare?  If  they  can, 
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are  labour's  "Fourteen  PoinN?"     a     •     ,  '  ^  "''• 
3. 

stripe;  down  the  back    ?h/!;T'''  '"'"'  '''^  ^^itf 
industrial  disaeree^en  J     •'^^''"J  '^'"  '°  P"'^''  "P 
bodies  of  Z!  Z-1  T^  ""=  '""•'  *«  fhe 
unique  apptrance     They7arro'"""^^  """ 
the  other,  some  overlappiL  an^d  allT.?"'  "^"^i 
k<nds  of  material  were  u  ed'in  th.         i°""  ''"'* 
cess.    And  the  traged"  o?Tt  a  "is  thi?'"'*  k^  P'°- 
cloth  on  hand  out  of  wh  ch  «  11      T  '"'^*^  "" 
suit,  so  that  labour  ,^Hi    ^^^  "  **•=""*  "^w 
respectable  appearance  o^'?hfi'^'!]'y  P^«*="*  =» 
peace.    DecidSTy  we  have  norh  "'  '*"'"«'°"  "f 
in  Canada  with  rw^ect  r„  "       "?  *°>  P^°"d  of 

present,  on  this  subg     w"ha?e'*"''='  ""*  ^"'^ 
comfortably  instead  of  h.nv  ^""'^  '"  ""P 
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lines  from  which,  I  sincerely  trust,  we  may  also 

derive  benefits.  j  .,.,:, i 

Our  greatest  need  today  is  stability  in  industrial 
relations.  How  can  this  be  even  hoped  for  with 
local  unions  of  every  trade  represented  in  every 
town  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  each 
separate  unit  fighting  its  own  Iocs.'  battles  in  its 
own  clumsy,  ruthless  way?  Labour  under  such 
conditions  also  become?  I'.i^erMt,  naturally  gravit- 
ating to  the  centres  enjoying  the  highest  union 
scale.  Is  there  any  necessity  or  justification  for  this 
preposterous  continuous  turmoil?  Is  there  any 
valid  '-ason  to-day  for  variation  in  wage  scale 
within  most  trade»?  The  cost-of-living  statistics 
c'cirly  show,  that  there  is  little  or  no  difference  in 
living  expenses  anywhere  in  Canada  now.  If,  how- 
ever, there  is  any  necessity  at  all  for  diflferentiation, 
it  surely  could  be  amply  provided  for  by  an  East- 
ern and  Western  minimum  scale  based  on  ofhcial 
cost-of-living  figures.  ,  ■    ,     u 

Employers  throughout  Canada  would  also  be  in 
a  much  better  position  under  uniform  and  more 
stable  wage  conditions.  Competition  would  be  on 
a  fairer  basis  and  contracts  could  be  entered  into 
for  longer  periods  with  the  assurance  that  irrespon- 
sible agitators  could  not  precipitate  strikes  in  ad- 
vance of  the  termination  of  existing  agreements. 
Labour  would  also  feel,  that  Dominion-wide  in- 
vestigations and  agreements  dealing  with  wages 
and  working  conditions  in  each  trade  would  be 
more  likely  to  be  based  on  justice  and  fairness  to 
the  worker,  than  the  purely  local  victories  that 
may  be  gained. 
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could  not  blindly  be  imposed  in  connection  with  all 
1„  '■  K  V'"^"8™""d  mining  earnings,  for  in- 
stance, being  almost  invariably  on  a  contract  basis, 
are  essentially  governed  by  local  physical  mining 
conditions.  Cost-of-living  also  is  not,  by  an? 
means,  the  infallible  test  or  the  sole  factor  toT 

ZilH  ■  ^''""i'"  "°"'*"'°"'  -"'Kht  seriously 
limit  the  number  of  possible  working  days  in  the 

r„'.  "f  ""y  P"''«="l"  di""".  Seasonal  occupa 
tions  also  might  require  special  consideration  The 
new  spirit  will  concede  to  labour  the  right  to  pro 
per  cognizance  of  enforced  idle  tiiile  and  its  effect 
on  annual  earnings.  It  is  not  the  daily  but  the 
annual  .ncome  that  must  in  the  end  govern 

We  cannot  set  back  the  hands  of  the  clock  at  will 
Labour  unrest  is  not  a  product  of  to-day  or  yester- 
day-it  has  been  with  us  in  increasing  volume  for 

nLJ,-  ''^««"'"''°.  far-seeing,  tise  and  sym- 
pathetic. Whatever  the  final  outcome,  the  verdict 
of  the  next  generation  will  be,  that  the  predatory 
autocratic  and  altogether  stupid  employer,  wheth?; 

,hn,  ?^     'I'^'ll  '^^  "P"""'"  <^'««  "'   not,  must 

houlder  the  blame,  as  well  as  the  consequence 

ust  as  the  blame  for  our  present  drastic  JrohibT' 

tion  measures  falls  justly  on  the  shoulder,  of  the 

rITT'  ""P""f 'P'''**  '^'"^  '^hich  made  the  bar- 

finXI^""^°'  '"T''"  '"»**  immorality  that 
finally  destroyed  it  and  all  its  works 

,ln„„*''V'"".?"'*''.''='  "^^  ^'^^^  •'«"  blundering 
along  in  Canada  without  any  attempt  being  madf 
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to  create  machinery  to  set  our  industrial  house  in 
order.  We  have  machinery  to  deal  with  indus- 
trial disputes,  but  none  to  prevent  them  I  The 
situation  is  growing  more  desperate  each  day  and 
the  breach  between  labour  and  capital  is  widening. 
The  Western  Labour  Federation  in  a  recent  con- 
vention frankly  declared  war  on  capital.  The  only 
official  remedy  so  far  offered  is  to  increase  our 
military  establishment! 

4. 

The  Industrial  Reconstruction  Council  in  Great 
Britain  is  a  body  having  for  its  object  propaganda 
with  a  view  to  awakening  a  national  interest  in  the 
need  for  a  complete  system  of  industrial  autonomy. 
This  council  strongly  favours  the  "Whitley 
scheme,"  which  has  now  been  adopted  by  the 
British  War  Cabinet  as  part  of  its  reconstruction 

policy. 

The  central  idea  in  the  Whitley  scheme  is  ab- 
solutely and  admittedly  sound,  which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  for  Canada's  present  labour  legislation, 
designed  solely  to  cure  the  evil  when  prevention  is 
what  modern  society  demands. 

The  underlying  principle  of  this  plan  is  a  real- 
ization that  each  industry  is  a  unit  with  its  own 
iroblems  to  solve.    The  scheme  contemplates  the 

rganization  of  an  "Industrial  Council"  within 
?ach  industry,  possibly  embracing  collateral  indus- 
tries as  well.  The  idea  is  to  bring  together,  for  the 
solution  of  questions  of  mutual  interest,  all  the 
factors  in  each  trade,  representing  capital,  manage- 
ment and  labour. 
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much  to  say  in  industry.   Our  organization  is  triple 
in  character— in  workshops,  in  districts  and  nation- 
ality   Thus  we  feel  that  we  can  come  to  grips  with 
a  problem  in  all  its  enormous  detail-works,  rules, 
distribution,  working  hours,  peace  prices,  meth- 
ods of  wage  payments,  grievances,  holidays,  physi- 
cal   welfare,    discipline,    terms    of    engagement, 
training  apprentices,  technical  libraries,  sugges- 
tions for  improvement  in  methods,  investigations 
of  the  causes  of  reduced  efficiency,  collections  for 
clubs  and  charities,  entertainment  and  sport.    .    . 
The  most  important  feature  of  the  scheme  is  to 
furnish  a  body  where  labour  problems  can  be  de- 
liberated upon  and  solved.    It  is  not  the  intention 
that  the  industrial  councils  should  take  the  place  ot 
wages-boards,  but  it  is  expected,  that  the  question 
of  contract  between  employer  and  employee  could 
be  most  effectively  dealt  with  by  a  body  of  this  sort 
in  each  separate  trade  and  with  some  degree  of  cer- 
tainty that  the  sacredness  of  contract  would  be 
respected  by  both  parties.  Each  trade  will  require 
to  solve  its  own  problems  in  its  own  way.    But  if 
it  can  be  done  at  all,  it  surely  can  best  be  done 
through  organizations  such  as  are  contemplated 
under  the  Whitley  scheme.    There  is  scarcely  any 
limit  to  the  useful  functions  of  such  a  series  of 
organized    bodies,    completely    representing    the 
various  factors  in  each  industry. 

The  ultimate  consumer  will  stand  the  present 
condition  of  rank  anarchy  only  up  to  a  certain 
point  All  parties  to  the  perpetual  dispute  will 
apparently  be  well  advised  to  settle  it  before  he 
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It  will  perhaps  look  somewhat  Hr,.»- 
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the  country  tolerate  extravagant  dividends  on  rail- 
way capital  without  demanding  rate  revision? 
There  is  apparently  no  particular  reason  why  capi- 
tal employed  in  any  other  enterprise  should  be 
regarded  as  more  sacred  and  inviolate  than  rail- 
way capital  and  be  given  carte  blanche  to  exploit 
its  labour,  or  prey  on  the  consumer. 

The  obstacle  to  any  completely  effective  and  fair 
control  of  general  industrial  earnings,  lies,  of 
course,  in  the  practical  difficulty  of  lorecasting 
business  results  with  comparative  precision.  Ihe 
danger  of  losses  in  operation  from  entirely  unfore- 
seen causes  is  always  present.  To  meet  this  risk, 
capital  very  properly  demands  compensation  or 
insurance.  Actual  dividend  payments  can  be  con- 
trolled however,  without  inflicting  any  undue 
hardships  or  hampering  industry  m  any  way.  This 
we  do  now  partly  by  means  of  taxation,  which, 
when  everything  is  said,  will  perhaps  be  found  to 
be  the  fairest  and  most  eflfective  method  of  curbing 
profiteering. 

S. 
But  apart  entirely  from  any  future  State  restric- 
tions upon  returns  on  industrial  capital,  the  present 
tendency  is  very  distinctly  towards  the  elimination 
of  spectacular  profits.  Labour  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly insistent  upon  the  most  favourable 
terms  for  itself  and  concessions  will  doubtless  be 
forced  in  each  industry  until  capital,  with  all  the 
cards  laid  on  the  table,  is  able  to  convince  the 
worker  that  the  absolute  limit  of  safety  has  been 
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reached.  I„  the  end,  outside  competition  will  of 
course  absolutely  determine  the  limit  of  Tewkrd 
to  capital  as  well  as  to  labour.  Industrial  cimtal 
may  thus  ultimately  be  confronted  with  the  S 
of  destructive  warfare  or  the  surrender  of  auto- 
cratic control,  and  the  inauguration  of  new  and 
.mproved  relations  with  the  workers.  This  pros 
pect  ought  not  to  be  so  terrifying.  Communirof 
interest  .n  the  end  should  keep^he  balTnceTruc 
and  It  may  well  be,  that  the  handling  of  intelligent 

Itnir""'''"  "'''  '*'  -sponsibilities  Zld 
entail  less  anxiety  on  employers  than  under  present 
conditions.     There  might  even  be  an  efficient 

Stley  schem"  ""'     -"»-Pl"ed   under  the 

But,  while  the  proposal  to  admit  labour  reore- 

.emenT  nf  ""a''''''''  '"  '""^  """^^  businessXn- 
agement  of  industry  is  theoretically  sound    it  is 

open  to  certa  „  very  material  objections     Labou 

has  apparently  no  definite  policy  on  the  suWeJ 

beyond  the  hackneyed  assertion,  That  the  worker 

b  mg  equally  as  important  as  capital  in  ourTndus-' 

trial  scheme,  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  equal  partic  - 

pation  m  the  dictation  of  business  polky.    Th      s 

ajalse  conclusion  based  on  very  defective  re" 

The  lack  of  understanding  and  indecision  shown 

by  organised  labour  in  its  relations  with  capTa^ 

re  almost  pathetic.    There  are  leaders  of  eS 

hade  of  opinion  on  the  subject,  ranging  all  the  waT 

from  ultra  Conservatives  to  those  who^preach  BoT 
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shevik  doctrine  and  even  go  beyond.  The  mind  of 
the  rank  and  file  is  confounded  with  high  sound- 
ing, but  meaningless,  phrases,  such  as  the  "democ- 
ratisation  of  industry"  and  the  "abolition  of  capi- 
talism." These,  of  course,  lend  themselves  readily 
to  oratorical  flights.  What  does  it  all  mean?  Do 
we  want  to  go  even  farther  than  the  Russian  luna- 
tics who,  by  the  way,  have  not  even  commenced  to 
abolish  capitalism?  They  have  stolen  the  savings 
of  millions  of,  more  or  less,  deserving  people  and 
have  appropriated  the  same  for  the  benefit  of  the 
State.  They  have  also  filched  the  savings  of  still 
more  deserving  people  in  other  countries  by 
repudiating  their  external  debt  and  seizing  prop- 
erty representing  foreign  investment.  Meanwhile 
they  are  printing  spurious  "money"  by  the  billion. 
Why?  Because  the  State  can  no  longer  borrow. 
No  one  will  trust  it.  So  it  manufactures  its  own 
money.  That  is,  it  issues  formal  "promises  to  pay" 
and  that,  of  course,  is  capitalism.  The  time  will 
come  when  a  workman,  earning  perhaps  a  thou- 
sand roubles  per  month,  will  not  be  able  to  buy  his 
three  meals  a  day  with  it,  just  because  his  money  is 
worthless.  There  is  neither  value  nor  security 
behind  it. 

We  have  in  Canada  an  external  capital  liability 
of  at  least  five  billion  dollars,  the  particulars  of 
which  are  given  elsewhere.  We  also  have  an  addi- 
tional internal  investment  of  some  thirteen  billions. 
All  this  money  is  employed  in  our  railways,  indus- 
tries, mines,  farms,  etc.  We  do  not  owe  this  vast 
amount  to  either  Rockefeller  or  to  Morgan.     It 
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orphan^  widows,  aged,  infirm  anJhlwe  p/opk 
of  It .,,  of  course,  owned  by  "bloated"  capitaff 

and  whoever  may  be  its  director     tJ  "  '' 

must  ever  jmide  in^-!  *^"^?*^5°'^-    ^his  principle 
ever  guide  in  determining  business  policy 
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Much  working  capital  is  also  temporarily  bor- 
rowed in  nearly  every  industrial  enterprise.  The 
bank  lends  largely  on  the  known  record  of  execu- 
tives to  conduct  business  along  safe  and  sound  lines, 
and  as  a  further  safeguard  against  reckless  business 
policies,  personal  guarantees  must  be  given  by 
every  individual  member  of  a  directorate  when 
bank  advances  are  made. 

Active  and  real  participation  by  labour  in  in- 
dustrial business  management  and  policy  construc- 
tion, is  not,  therefore  as  simple  a  proposition  as 
appears  on  the  surface.  Financial  responsibility 
being  absent,  purely  complimentary  labour  repre- 
sentation on  a  Board  of  Directors  or  Executive 
could  not  hope,  or  expect,  to  do  more  than  advise 
those  who  must  bear  the  entire  risk  of  failure, 
involving  perhaps,  not  only  the  total  loss  of  the 
fruits  of  years  of  inremitting  toil,  saving  and  sac- 
rifice invested  in  the  enterprise,  but  also  the  loss  of 
prestige  and  the  possibility  of  being  called  upon 
personally  to  liquidate  guaranteed  liabilities. 
Until  labour  assumes  financial  responsibility,  as  an 
investor,  or  contributor  guaranteed  in  some  way, 
it  obviously  cannot  share  in  the  dictation  of  busi- 
ness policy.  Incidentally,  one  of  .iie  chief  obstacles 
to  successful  Government  operation  of  industry,  is 
precisely  this  very  absence  of  financial  responsibil- 
ity on  the  part  of  a  paid  management,  with  noth- 
ing to  lose  in  case  of  failure  beyond  a  job.  The 
position  of  the  labourer  director  or  executive 
would  be  identically  the  same. 

Labour's  relationship  to  industrial  mantgement 
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'or  transportation  workers  f-  ^  ^^ '"  '"«''"  P^^ 
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advantage  of  labour  alone.  The  consumer  hai 
vital  interests  at  stake  that  completely  overshadow 
even  those  of  capital  and  labour  combined.  The 
problem  is  decidedly  a  three-cornered  one.  On  the 
whole,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  that  what- 
ever would  be  the  fate  of  the  consumer,  labour  will 
probably  always  get  a  better  deal  under  private  or 
corporate  control  of  industry  than  under  State 
operation,  where  the  consumer  would  represent  the 
paramount  interest  and  exercise  influence  accord- 
ingly. Wise  labour  leaders,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  are  beginning  to  fear  industrial 
State  aggression.'  They  realise,  that  while  labour 
and  capital  in  collusion  may  successfully  exploit 
the  consumer,  to  their  own  advantage,  the  moment 
the  State  steps  in,  the  day  of  "easy  money"  may  be 
over.  They  do  not  wish  deliberately  to  invite  the 
consumer's  representative  to  become  a  factor  in  the 
dispute.  They  are  not  blind  to  the  menace  that 
lurks  behind  the  notion,  that  selling-prices  are  juJt 
as  readily  regulated  as  rewards  to  labour  and  to 
capital.  The  State  will  not  tolerate  the  principle, 
that  the  consumer  shall  pay  all  "the  traffic  will 
bear."  Labour  would  apparently  be  well  advised 
in  adjusting  its  differences  with  capital  amicably 
and  speedily.  It  has  nothing  to  gain  by  State  inter- 
ference or  socialistic  organisation. 
6. 
Many  of  those  who  loudly  deplore  the  present 
condition  of  labour,  and  sympathetically  refer  to 
the  worker  as  a  "wage  slave,"  are  equally  emphatic 
in  their  denunciatici  of  the  "profit  system."   The 
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«ny  profit,  it  cho^WX  way  o  ?i  ""''  ^'"'^  take 
Or  is  the  State  to  conscrTotl^L    """«'"*  ^"8"? 
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«uch  Mrvice,  in  food  loH        '^T"'""-  P'-y'"?  ^or 
"tendance?    Or  dot's  afffi  '^'"''*'  ""-^  '"^^ical 
ing  merely  indicate  thj   w  'a""'"'?"'  ^'"P""- 
nomically  out  of  balance  Ln^.l'  V  P''*»ent,  eco- 
'0  capital^  the  wages  pa  dto' lab"  '*"  T"''  ^^'^^ 
paid  by  the  consumer  fhoulH  h        i-""'*  '*>^  P"ce 
"-  apparently  onHne  ^ay  to' fh^^^r.^  ^  ^""^ 
system"  and  that  i,  °o  ab^JL    !i    '■'j''  ""  "P™fi' 
"ghts,  and  our  mon^tat^^jj '"'^'^tl'  P'^P^'X 
everyone  to  work  for  h,?  cT        *"''  *«  '»  Put 
for  his  keep    Thi,  i[  aJ„     '^'  '^''•^''  ^°""  Pay 

Let  us  t^  to  vi  ua  illh"'.'"'""'""- 
tioning  on  ,uch  a  plan  f^','""''""  Utopia  f„nc- 
'•ng  simple  story  is  from  Th/'^'i''".*'  ^°»°^- 
««s."  We  may,  one  of  th«^  /^^"^^  ^^^  Wit- 
counterparc  in  the  R„„Sr„  ^^''  '"'*  '"  «»" 
Individual  owner.hfi/  /    "  "«wspapers.    . 

ished,  whlJh  rec««S:  r^"^  '!.'"*  ^^-  abol.- 

S  a-mtl  "r T^thr  -^'-'  SS 
'""Ply  bad  to  file  an  appLll'^'^'  ^"  '°«  '"'  ^e 
"7  one  and  cheerful  y^  "!"„;".  '"P''"""=  ^°'-  <« 
Of  course,  we  could  no^  boTol  '^^^  '''"''"^  "• 
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tern),  and  if  we  wore  the  knee*  out  prematurely, 
we  were  sternly  commanded  to  parade  before  a 
Board  of  Inquiry  to  show  cause  why  we  should  not 
be  incarcerated  for  the  reckless  use  of  Government 
property.  Our  trousers  were  indubitably  public 
property.  Of  course,  no  one  ever  surreptitiously 
appropriated  our  borrowed  belongings,  because  all 
men  had  become  simple,  honest  and  industrious  by 
Act  of  Parliament. 

The  pre-digested,  standard  meal,  compounded 
by  Government,  was  a  veritable  poem.    Back  in 
the  dark,  unenlightened  pre-socialistic  days,  when 
every  individual  minded  his  own  business  with  a 
minimum  of  Stati  assistance,  opinions  used  to  dif- 
fer as  to  what  we  should  eat  and  what  we  should 
drink— particularly  as  to  the  latter.    But  a  new 
era  happily  dawned.   The  dyspeptic  now  devoured 
with  impunity  his  ration  of  the  Standard  bully 
beef    stew,    regardless   of    consequences,    resting 
secure  in  the  potency  of  the  famous  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment  standardising   the   human   stomach.     The 
Hebrew  recklessly  consumed  his  ham  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  his  Friday  roast  beef,  religion 
and  the  Creator  having  been  abolished  for  failure 
to  conform  to  the  official  standard  pattern.    The 
socialistic  State  obviously  could  not  consistently 
recognise  any  Superior  Being.  The  use  of  tobacco, 
Government   Brand,    became   compulsory,   with 
occasional  disastrous  consequences.   The  socialised 
State  ever  meted  out  impartial  justice! 

Our  educational  system  at  first  proved  a  trouble- 
some issue.    Later  it  was  absolutely  standardised. 
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ccordl''"'"'  P""'!f«"  "^  opportunitie.  bein^ 

Save  led  fo Th'  '""'  "•  ^""^  ^'""'*  '«^'»Wy 
T?.  !„.•    1     ""'l«'n°"atic  intellectual  inequality 
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L-  \""'»'ncnt  was  quietly  slipped  through 
making  the  stupid  wise  over  night,  and  r  dudS 
^ZZ^Ti  1"'.  ""P'ional  wisdon,  andTn? 
wS  ,„H  "k'"''"'  '"tellectual  standard.  Com- 
petition and  ambition  were  necessariiv  comoletX 

eti"S  ,  ""^  T'"^  """"'^  ciLentaS 
why  worry ?   Were  we  not  all  working  for  the     re 

standard  Government  bed  with  the  loan  of    he 
necessaiy  clothing?    We  were  all  kings  I 

2  of  occupation,.  This  problem  we  soon  found 
contained  the  crux  of  the  whole  situation  In  the 
wcialmic  Stat^founded  on  the  theo^  of  .b! 
»lutely  equality-self-determination  or  indiv  dual 
m„r  °L°«"P''»"'"  <=°uld  not,  of  course  or  a 
moment  be  countenanced.  Neither  could  thi  merit 
Vstem.  Promotion  became  obsolete  and  also  of 
course,  discipline.  The  State  olBcially  declared 
rdTsK'  ZTl  ""P""^"'  -^  h«le 
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sense  of  public  duty.  At  first,  some  men  actually 
preferred  a  medical  career  to  that  of  an  undertaker, 
while  aspiring  and  hopeful  embryo  bank-managers 
foolishly  expressed  disappointment  at  being  as- 
signed to  honourable  janitorships.  But  the  nation's 
work  had  to  be  done.  Some  quite  unique  innova- 
tions were  incorporated  in  the  new  occupational 
scheme.  The  streets,  of  course,  had  to  be  swept, 
rags  picked  and  old  bottles  collected.  These,  being 
light  jobs,  suitable  for  the  aged,  ultimately  fur- 
nished an  excellent  and  congenial  retiring  oppor- 
tunity for  cabinet  ministers,  college  professors  and 
railway  and  bank  presidents.  The  white  overalls 
and  the  push  cart  became  an  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  nobility — a  reward  gracefully  conferred 
upon  distinguished  citizens  at  the  close  of  a  more 
strenuous  career  in  the  public  ser-'-e. 

But  dark  days  eventually  ovt'.ook  this  ideal 
democracy.  The  people  began  to  mutter.  It  was 
being  dimly  realised,  that  the  modern  overseer  was 
just  a  stupid,  arrogant  official.  He  became  an 
object  of  intense  hatred.  We  even  lamented  the 
exit  of  the  defunct  capitalist  employer  of  the  old 
regime.  Instead  of  being  "wage  slaves"  we  had 
merely  become  slaves  without  wages!  Finally,  an 
inspired  reformer  wrote  a  new  and  up-to-date  ver- 
sion of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"— and  Utopia  was 
triumphantly  emancipated. 


A  plea  for  a  broad  spirit  of  toleration  is  in  order. 
The  employer  falls  mentally  into  the  error  of  asso- 
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ciating  the  employee  with  the  proverbial  highway- 
man w.th  the  motto :  "Stand  and  deliver."  LabTur 
on  the  other  hand  is  apt  to  picture  the  employer 

Trt^ZT  ""^ .''°"'"  '"''  ''  ""  unfeeling  si Jve 
driver,  rolling  in  luxury,  whose  sole  object  in  life 

slaves,    as  the  demagogue  is  fond  of  calling  the 

theatre  almost  at  random,  to  find  this  conception 
of  the  case  v.v.dly  thrown  on  the  screen  in  a  lurid 
melodrama  and  with  all  the  harrowing  detail.  ThU 

«  ,«  ^;  "'"  T"°"  P'«"^^  '^^^o"  would  give 
e«  attention  to  the  accidental  display  of  a  bare 
eg  or  a  wme  bottle,  and  more  to  Ihis^ernicSu! 
propaganda  to  poison  further  the  relations  be^een 

ffpTbiirs'ere^"' ''-'-''''  P"^°™  -'" 

The  Great  War  has  had  the  effect  of  putting  the 
socialist  to   the   fire   test   and,   incidental's 
bough    home  to  many  workers  some  ve^  u„ 
tant  truths  ,n  regard  to  this  much  advertized 
but  little  understood,  system.    No  one  can  telHus; 
what  the  soc.a  ist  platform  is.    It  is  "all  thTng  to 
al  men  '■    Stripped  of  all  camouflage   we  mllht 
call  It  "humanitarianism."     It  is  thf  cr«d     £ 
everyone  is  entitled  to  work     Th?t  the  r^^' 
Jon  Ja„  b   ,air  and  the  hoursTt^fl  t  r^aTorbTy 

s::::Sa^i^s^^^s:^5yoj 

man  since  the  world  has  en^joyed'civTzin:,;""' 
i  he  great  majority  of  employers  in  Canada  have 
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been  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  The  private 
life  of  the  employer  is  of  course,  generally  sur- 
rounded with  more  comforts  than  that  of  the  em- 
ployee. This  gives  rise  to  envy  and  jealousy.  It  is, 
however,  a  rash  assumption,  to  maintain  that  he 
gets  more  out  of  life  than  those  of  his  employees 
who  receive  sufficient  wages  to  dress,  eat  and  sleep 
under  decent  conditions,  and  few  of  them  do  not. 
The  employer  generally  works  longer  hours,  sleeps 
fewer  hours  and  eats  less.  The  burden  of  respon- 
sibility rests  on  his  shoulders.  Few  industrial  con- 
cerns escape  being  cowfronted  with  grave  crises 
from  time  to  time,  which  *rai«  die  very  life  blood 
of  those  who  have  to  lace  and  tolve  them.  The 
average  small  industry  m  Canada,  which  is  the 
backbone  of  our  industrial  life,  gives  little  more 
than  a  living  for  those  engaged  in  it.  The  spec- 
tacular earnings  are  made  in  the  large,  merged 
industries,  that  are  able  to  eliminate  competition 
and  control  markets.  The  path  of  industrial  pro- 
gress in  Canada  is  literally  strewn  with  failures, 
and  the  man  who  ultimately  brings  an  industry  into 
the  safe  haven  of  success  has  probably  given  the 
country  more  than  he  himself  ever  received. 

Years  ago,  I  dreamed  dreams,  as  an  unsophisti- 
cated young  man  should.  I  saw  myself  as  a  cap- 
tain of  industry — a  sort  of  benevolent  Ironmaster. 
That  was  immediately  after  I  had  been  forced  tn 
acquire,  through  a  chain  of  circumstances,  a  cim- 
trolling  interest  in  two  western  manufacturing  con- 
cerns. I  devoted  myself,  heart  and  soul  to  my  tasli, 
but  could  not  spare  time  to  take  the  actual  manage- 
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ment  into  my  own  hands     p„,  i 
directors  literally  swSblon^    '°ng  periods  the 
that  confronted  them  ?nH  '"""f^"^^^  'he  problems 

-ch  capital,  tS™'  ouid'""l  r"^;  '  "^""^^ 
mterests,  to  the  devtinn!,  .  /Pf^  ^"""^  °*er 
To-day  my  actual  c.,h'^'"'  °^  '^'"^  -ndustries. 
of  fourteen  yea/s  is  „oT;'"'^"''  °""  '  P"'°d 
however,  been  Si  1,1  "^  ""°""^-  I'  has, 
I  do  not  in  theTea"  ;!rer'"^"''"''='^"'  ^-h 

*l  <6,00'0  worti  o  ^ods  o";  ,  T  -^-^-"--d 
little  over  $58  000  T  ""''=''"'"'■  ""tlay  was  a 
head  $18,000  afd  est  Zte?'"''^'^  *f  ,OOo' over 
of  the  shareholders  I  sSld'^J  ^^'^^-  ^""^ 
a  dollar's  worth  of  divi^^  "^'^'  ^^^'  "-^ceivcd 
fit  whatsoever  from  thirfn"  '''"^  "'^  ^"^  ''«'- 
on  the  contrary  voluntlri'™"""  ^^  have, 
thousand  dollar^' o?..^  cancelled  over  fift^ 
for  in  full  to  take  unT"""  ''"'''  ""^  ^^"^^  pS 

^Pent  man;:,e;i^^S:rerT:ro    '  f^ 

-rhlTla^l -St  '-^^-  ^e  £; 
ance  has  always  beeT,':;,';,  "^^-^ 
Ployees  are  highly  skilled  ^  ^  u°"  "^  ''"^  '^m- 
"^  for  years,  an^d  are  m  '  verT."  ""/  ^'"^  """  ^'^h 
We  have,  at  least  threrZff  '  P"'""''  ^"'""^'■ 
vvith.  Twoof  our^mDlov'  '"'  ""'""^  '"  <!") 
Directors  and  on  Jhe T Su  ^"cr"^  ^"'''  ^ 

--erwegettoth1t;.-:S7Snat 
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profit  is  in  sight,  we  are  invariably  face  to  face 
with  an  incrcated  cost  for  labour  1  We  have  now, 
I  believe,  at  last  turned  the  corner.  But  it  has 
taken  many  weary  years.  This  is  the  literal  truth. 
I  often  ask  myself,  pointedly.  "Where  do  I  come 

I  do  not  wish  in  submitting  this  little  human 
document,  to  attempt  to  mislead.  Such  an  experi- 
ence as  mine  is  not,  of  course,  universal,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  uncommon.  The  development  of  a  sue 
cessful  industrv  is  frequently  a  slow  and  heart- 
breaking process.  The  chief  owner  of  the  smaller 
industry  when  he  personally  undertakes  the  man- 
agement, which  he  generally  does,  gets  little  more 
return  for  the  use  of  his  capital,  experience  ana 
services,  than  a  very  moderate  income.  Labour  is 
very  apt  to  base  all  arguments  on  the  earnings  (it 
the  spectacular,  monopolistic  industries.  That  is 
no  criterion  at  all.  The  backbone  of  our  industrial 
structure  is  the  smaller  industries  of  the  country. 


The  uppermost  idea  when  one  talks  to  labour 
leaders  is  that  labour  must  get  its  "share."  What 
proportion  this  "share"  shall  bear  to  the  whole,  is 
impatiently  waved  aside.  It  is  a  mere  detail. 
There  is  also  no  evident  appreciation  of  the  fact, 
that  this  somewhat  intangible  quantity  is  subject  m 
very  distinct  limitations.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
a  certain  point  is  easily  reached  when  the  break 
occurs  where  both  labour  and  capital  lose.  This 
reasoning  applies,  of  course,  principally  to  -jm- 
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cl-ding  raiS  andln  "*'  ^°^P°ration,,  in- 
can  generalinTs;  t"^  """-""^ft'v.  industries, 
public.  In  sLhcais^rhe  """"'"^  "^""^  "^  '"  th* 
that  can  be  So  work" ''  "°. '""''  "^  ""  ''''8«' 

'^  willing  to^r  Iddedtu^dc's  rh,^^'"'  ^""'^ 
pKces.  ™''"""  "'gner  rates  or 

organization.  ATregaTdth.  *"'"'"'  '"'"•^  'hop- 
who  are  engajed  f^  .  "^?° 'I"""""' *"« 
naturally  alarS  "1,0^^""'  ■"'^"''^>-  "^ 
but  complaisant     ThevTr,  "°''  "■*=  P'^^'^d, 

the  load  to  ti,e  ^ubhc  '^"""^  ^"^^  '"  '^^n-" 
the  public  can.  They  aDB^^^V"""^  "  ''  '«"«« 
of  responsibility        ^    "^  '"  *"*^  '""  the  «„,« 

And  ttie  pubi'c thp  "«,^_ 

farmer-he  is  b^iMercd  »""  ""  "Z'^"  ''^ 
scious  of  .he  fact  thatch.  .  ^^'"^""y  ^on- 
shrinking  faster  thii  I.  "L"'  "'  ^"'  <1°"»>-  'S 
increasing.  He  L  verv  h'"*^'  "^  ^"  -l"""'  i' 
buck"  as  far  as  he  cln  Lrr  """^''^  "^'^'""6  '»«= 
as  organized  labour  ^an  1!:  ""T'  "'"'  "  '^  ^^^ 
'aps  behind  i„  this  pop  "jar^slin^^'T''^  '^""^' 
a  case  of  the  endless  cha  in     W         '    ^'  """"'  ««  be 
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of  satisfactorily  adjusting  wages,  hours,  and  gen- 
eral conditions  of  employment  is  not  always  within 
the  power  of  the  employer.  It  will  be  conceded 
that  labour  is  entitled  to  know  something  about  the 
earnings  of  the  employer.  It  will  not,  however,  be 
taken  for  granted  that  inordinate  earnings  would 
be  a  justification  for  inordinate  wages  being  paid. 
The  public— the  consumer— has  an  interest  as  well, 
which  cannot  be  disregarded.  Soon  after  Mr. 
Gompers'  famous  ultimatum  to  employers  south  of 
the  line,  one  of  their  great  weeklies,  "The  Saturday 
Evening  Post,"  in  commenting  on  his  attitude,  sum- 
med the  matter  up  very  fairly  and  completely  as 
follows : — 

It  was  not  necessary  for  Mr.  Gompers  to  serve  notice, 
that  union  labour  will  oppose  any  attempt  to  reduce  wage^. 
That  is  a  matter  of  course  But  the  union-w^e  scale 
tells  only  half  the  story  as  to  the  condition  of  labour 
The  other  half  is  told  by  the  degree  of  employment  or 
unemployment.  A  high  union-wage  scale  does  no  good 
if  labour  is  net  at  work. 

Labour  is  the  largest  item  in  the  cost  of  goods,  llie 
American  wage  scale  is  much  higher  than  any  m  Europe. 
If  American  labour  is  to  be  fully  employed,  or  even 
relatively  so,  American  goods  must  find  a  market  abroad 
in  competition  with  European  goods.  Nobody  but  a  liope- 
less  blockhead  wants  lower  wages  for  their  own  ^ake, 
Nobody  wants  unemployment.  The  practical  question  \--. 
How  can  we  pay  decidedly  more  for  labour  and  still  -e' 
ffoods  in  free,  competitive  markets?  For  unles.s  we  do 
iell  goods  in  such  markets  we  shall  finally  have  idle  labour. 

There  is  only  one  possible  answer:  Our  labour  nuisl  l.c 
more  efficient  than  the  labour  with  which  its  produrts 
compete.  . 

It  can  be  more  efficient  through  its  own  super-or  -kill 
and  diligence,  through  using  better  tools— that  is,  better 
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Sadt^h'.r"™"'^''  "•"™^-  ■""-'-■  organization  and 

«P  on  invention,  on  aMtv  on  fmn^""  ^^""y  ''a"*- 
the  process  of  ^oductbn  ind  T.'^  w™"'  ""roughout 
wage  scale.    Ev^  burden  u^„   <''*i"''W'on  menaces  the 

able  capital-and-liLour  rowTrs  Sv '.""/"^'"'S''  "^"i*"- 
mth  its  sabotaire  and  w««^f  J  'nimical  to  it.  I.W.W.. 
peril  for  it.  UbSur^^  „'""*''"y  '°  Production,  spells 
highest  possible  wage  fa's"  to'Xe"  thr  ""if  '°  ^"^"' 
return  m  productive  Wort  is  frfr,         'T""'   P°"*le 

Nobody's  sentiments  ^  L  ^  °"  "'*  **««  '<=ale. 
figure  in^he  anl^r  \^e  iTofv'H.'n'.f"^  P«"'""" 
day's  work  than  Europe  4vTL,S^,tnf"1?''t  "o™  '<»•  = 
our  day's  work  as  che^p  a^Eur^  «„''  '^t  P'™"""  °f 
Je  only  possible  way  of  doh^Ti,  r"^*"  S'^^P"'  ^ut 
better  goods  in  a  dar  We  r^J!  '  °.  Pfo^uce  more  or 
labour  than  our  co^^tito^  l^l'ST  '^""''^^'^^^  ""^  for 
whole  is  decidedly  XeefficS;  ^'  T  '^'~'"•  °n  the 
most  efficient  application  ofTL  ■  "^  handicap  to  the 
Chance  of  maintaining  th^  :Ige^c:re^-th^^re4Ce 'f 

The  logic  of  the  foregoing  is  irrefutable. 
9. 

S^'it^SF^'^^-'-J 

nateiy  fh"!  are  vL  H^"  ,"''"'''"«•    ^nfortu- 
Canada's  iSr/ilToIX'in  '"""«  °" 
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tensive  for  all  practicil  purpose*.  In  a  bulletin 
recently  issued,  further  detail  is  given,  which,  with 
judicious  estinaating,  is  almost  sufficiently  com 
plete  to  enaWe  one  to  construct  Pri^  MW  Loss 
Statement  covering  the  operatic*  of  C»adian  in- 
dustries for  the  year  1917,  whkh  aM>»rently  can- 
not be  ver.  r  wrong.  , ,  ft,  r  r/v,  9A0  Th, 
The  total  output  is  given  as  jk  ,i;lS,iUO,»ov.  i  ne 
average  -age  of  the  worker  was  apparently  $738 
and  the  siet  profit  of  industry  $S92  on  each  wage- 
earner's  effort  during  *e  year.  The  following 
items  enter  into  the  co«t  of  production: 

Sates  $3,015,506,869 

^l„ieV     ■  $95,983,506 

Wa^r.;    .         457,245.456 

General  Overhead V^^3^ 

Depreciation  Reserve '?S'Sn'nnn 

Bad  Debt  Reserve ^^'SS'sX 

Fuel 73fXUfiW 

Esti«»ted  Profit  366,996,390 

$3,015,506,869  $3,015,506,869 
Deducting  the  cost  of  production,  $2,648,510,- 
479,  from  the  value  of  the  total  output  gives  us 
$366,996,390  as  the  estimated  net  profit,  which 
represents  about  13^  per  cent,  profit  on  the  total 
investment  of  2,773  million  dollars.  But  it  is  salt 
to  estimate,  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  total  \a- 
vestment  represents  bond  and  other  preterrtd 
capital  on  an  average  interest  basis  that  would  not 
exceed  6  per  cent.  We  must  also  make  due  allow- 
ance for  the  fact,  that  the  remaining  two-thirds  of 
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think,  wc  coKJ,,'^  S'irtSr  •""•] 
common  jtock  capital  from  »»„^'  j  *'  "nveited 
•o  not  more  than'^one-har  ThJ'"*'  I"]  **  "««' 
roughly,  one  billion  of  capital  iV  ''°"''' 8'vc  u,, 
of  interest  of  6  per  «„?' ^™'"«  "*'«<•  >■«« 
Deducting  this  f^^  h"  •  J^,^  »•"-»  dollar,. 

approTimately  300  milHon?M  "'?'"«'  8'^"  "• 
00  the  actual  con«nn.n  ?  "^P'^  *'  "™ings 

1,500 million,S^X'a1?r'  °'  l'"" 
A  return  of  1 314  ivr  o-„.  P*"^  ""*•  basis. 

«travagant  on  indisSSeS"!  "^  '=°'"''1"««1 
riJks  involved  and  also  Mt^  "" ''"'^  "^ 'he 

the  fact,  that  1917  w]  a  wa"i'"'°  .r''**""'"" 
greater  return,  on  cTS  talTL/  '^i'^"''  '"'"''^hat 
ditions.    The  eist  of  th,  ""''^  "°™»'  ™n- 

the  average  sm^aU  compe,i"v  tn''"'"''^  "'  '"« 
made  during  1917 Tv-r^  /•  '""^""^y  '°  Canada 

^e  l»rger,^igLly  p7oTected  "T  °"  "P''«^- 
««erprises,  in  aU^lfkeES  made" thr""''°''"''= 
w^i'ngs.  It  i,  also  fair  to  asTume  *' 'P*«''^"'"- 
'verage,  under  norma  conS!  '  m*"  ^"^ 
certainly  show  a  basi,  of  „«  '  '^°"'**  "''""'t 

that  of  1917.  ""  earnings  well  below 

So  we  finally  arrive  at  n,. 
'peaking  generally  thr«  •  conclusion,  that, 

from  thf  JrSt  e't  m«  i  "'"  "'''^  '""<='' '«  'P-re 
■"dustnal'caS?  C  nada"r'"  "''  '""'"^^  °" 

-chem-fproSiSilinS--^-; 
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materially.  From  whatever  angle  we  regard  the 
matter,  we  find  ourielvei  confronted  with  the  un- 
comfortable iituation,  that,  if  higher  wagei  are  to 
be  paid  to  Canadian  indmtrial  workers,  it  it  quite 
evident  that  no  coniiderable  part  of  the  burden 
can  be  assumed  by  capital.  The  bulk  of  the  load 
must  be  transferred  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  by 
means  of  higher  prices  for  industrial  products, 
resulting  in  a  still  higher  cost  of  living  all  round: 
this  will,  of  course,  further  curtail  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  worker's  dollar.  The  load  however 
must  be  so  transferred,  if  such  transfer  is  possible. 
Other  countries  may  produce  more  cheaply  and 
undersell  Canadian  industries  in  the  domestic 
market.  Then  there  will  be  pressure  brought  to 
bear  for  increased  protective  duties,  or— our  indus- 
tries will  become  bankrupt  and  the  worker  lose  his 
job.   There  seems  no  other  alternative. 

I  quite  anticipate  it  will  be  asserted,  that  a  net 
earning  of  $592  on  the  efforts  of  a  worker  paid  only 
$738  for  his  year's  work  is  an  extravagant  reward 
for  capital.  In  fact,  I  have  seen  such  an  argument 
advanced  on  quite  another  set  of  figures,  which,  by 
the  way,  were  erroneous.  This  would  not  be  good 
reasoning  although  at  first  sight  plausible.  The 
cure  for  low  wages  is  the  more  extensive  use  of 
power,  thus  increasing  production  per  worker. 
The  greaver  the  amount  of  power  used  in  indus- 
try, obviously  the  greater  the  capital  investment 
and  the  greater  must  be  the  net  retur.  to  capital 
for  each  worker  employed.  It  will.thus  be  clear, 
that  there  is  no  significance  to  be  attached  to  a  bald 
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comparison  of  thi,  nature     A.  th,     ■ 
''Kht  on  the  subject  f  m7„         •  ""^"^ing  a  side- 
of  power  used  in  cTnL"'"''°V''«'''«''"'"«'e 

worker  is  56%  griateM.'r.'"*'!!"^  ^°^  "^h 
"unry.  Also  th  t  th"  Briti  h  l^t** '"  ^"'"^  '"■ 
"«  output  of  $510  per  h«H  ^  "'''"  produced  a 
Canadian  worker  accordfnf/  """"•"■  '^''''^  ">« 
Statistics,  produced  tKZn  °"^  '""  ^""«" 
to  H,900  per  head  p„  «„"!""'"' ^°'T'  °^  '^'"•^ 
not  draw  exact  cnm„    •        ";   ^"■«'  "'w  w  can- 

<henatur/o7  LTdSr'and'i"''  ''^'"'^  "p"" 
«'ork  and  skilled  laCr  '  n  ^^'  '""°"'"  '^  '"'"d 
finished  product  ^""'''  *°  *=""'?'"«:  the 

.4--t?n7pl^^'',:;r  ^°^  "'"■'''^-  - 

'"dustrial  management  Mv  nh^'^""*  'y"""  °^ 
Mdeavour  to  placT  the  ,7hL  ^""  "'"''y  '»  ^ 
■n-partially  bef^lre^he to^^rd  S"""^  •""'' 
There  ,s  no  useful  object  se^ed  ;„  k  ^'  "P""'- 
jyes  to  obvious  facts.  We  ar7.^J  '*?""'"«  °"«'» 
fronted  with  a  crisis  i„ou?i^V",''V""°"''bly  ^on- 

'»P"hap,  largely  fostered  S"""'  '''''''•'"'•  I» 
«Ptionof  thefct^a  Is  uain^'"  k"""'""'  ^°n- 
'  time  in  the  hinorv  "f  n     '        *''"'=  ^"^  °e^" 
"■inking  and  pfaKeaki„rj°""'^  ^''«"  ^'"r 
,  « they  are  today.    WhhSh^"'  '""'^  "  ""«sity 
"^elcssly,  often  perSeorIvaTr'"'"^'y^°'«^ 
''"f"' i«ues,  killing  time  and  n?;,?"''^'  ^"''- 
«"thout  even  approachi^rfunr    ''P'r"« '=ff°«. 
fTing  aloud  for  fair  1„H  .""«''""'^""«i  questions 
,^«  -rvice  anyone     ;  rendir  CaT'l'^'"^";-    ^''« 
'-- contribute  someth.?g^^to^arr,^^^^^^^^^ 
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industrial  atmosphere  of  mental  fog  and  miscon- 

ception. 

10. 

The  minimum  wage  J'?'*''*'!" '^^^^^pifUS 
consideration.  It  is  «°f '"|„Xd  Jder  Act  of 
Century,  magistrates  m  ^''£"^\^^^^,icu\W^\ 
Parliament,  fixed  ''"'d^f'*.  7 ^.^^fo  a  decent 
labour.  Certainly,  *f  "f  *  f  J'«  an  indus- 
minimum  wage  cannot  be  challenged,    i  ^^ 

try  is  "-"VL't^^VprirTi"  of  course,  ab- 
living.  It  had  better  perish,    it    ,  ^^^ 

solutely  futi  e  to  »<=«?*  "'''XJthis  concern  is 
pany  as  a  fair  comparison.    Whilctms 

Ibk  to  pay  a  '^''^'^'L ^^^^eSlK  thaj  at 
its  employees,  it  is  »  be  noted  care      y^    ^^  .^ 

the  same  time,  'I.";!/  ^^^iJer  industries  in 

none.   It  is  quite  in  a  class  by^«eW.  g^^ 

Whatever  ^y.  *f^  „^",  ^  mini«num  wage 

ri£;n=s^::^fera^s 

the  community  to  ensure  *»t  a  decent  mm 
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luiJin^h-  ^°"'*'''°"'  '»  °"r  larger  Canadian 
Goverlln?  '""f '  "'"  '^""^'"S-  The  Federal 
nmir»  ,  """I  '"'"*'y  'employed  girls  in 
Ottawa  at  salaries  below  $10  a  week! 

Before  the  Great  War,  labour  conditions 
amongst  the  nation,  of  the  world  varied  consS! 
ably.    In  some  countries,  like  Japan  for  instance 

1?  w7r'J'"^'^  ""  ''""'«  f°^  th«  labouring 
du<^;n„?°''    r"'?  ^"'''''^  °"  ""dustrial  pro 

ordfro^fhel'"-  "'°'"'-  T"'=^  ^'•'^"'  ^«  the 
order  of  the  day  in  many  mdustries.    One  result  of 

ective  tariffs  as  between  nations.  It  was  regarded 
as  a  reasonable  proposition,  that  the  products  of 
white  labour  m  Canada  should  not  be  expected 

European  nations  on  an  even  basis.  One  effect  of  a 
protective  system,  would  naturally  be,  S  the 
home  consumer  pay,  an  advanced  price  fo  the 
home-produced  article,  so  as  to  permit  of  fair 
wages  being  paid  to  labour.    The  world  s  now'n 

ll^^'T^V"-'"^"'^  *°  international  laTour 
reh  ions,  for  the  time  has  come  when  condition, 
So^  '^''jf '«d JO  a,  to  eliminate  unfair  cZ- 
petition.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  most 
mportant  service  that  can  be  rendered  labouTTn 

J^^inL?:,?""""  °'  *^'  ''"*"''"'"  world,  would 
be  international  conventions  dealing  broadly  with 

™  T,'^'*"'°"'  '""^  remuneration  An  inte™* 
"onal  labour  congress  is  now  at  work  in  Pa  Is "„ 
*^   problem  and  there  ^ems  ample  scopffo    lu 


1 


IfiS 
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U. 


Tt  is  oossible  that  the  hours  of  labour  are  too 

«pek  is  bCTond  wh«  might  reasonably  be  ejcpecwo 
tot  tbT^etage  h.ma.  b.i«g,  in  most  ocoipa- 

m  Canada  today,  «>  P  >      ^     ,^      shortening  the 
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production  from  four  hours'  work  as  from  twelve. 
The  old  rule  of  eight  hours'  work,  eight  hours' 

medium  *""""'  ''"''  "  ^'^"^^  ^'^  •'"PP^ 

•  ^,'"'  P^P^'f'""  'S  growing  slowly  and  labor- 
iously. We  have,  as  a  rule,  no  unemployment 
problem,  except  perhaps  during  brief  seasons.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  an  almost  perpetual  labour 
scarcity.  We  cannot,  therefore,  shorten  hours 
radically  without  decreasing  production,  which, 
with  our  present  national  liability,  would  be  almosi 
fatal.  During  short  periods  of  extensive  unem- 
ployment such  might  safely  be  done,  but  as  an 
industrial  policy  it  would  be  suicidal.  In  the 
seasonal  occupations,  such  as  the  building  trades 
he  workers  have  long  enforced  holidays  during 
Ae  winter  To  shorten  their  hours  further  during 
the  limited  season  in  Canada  is  not  sound. 

There  is  another  very  important  feature  to  be 
considered.  In  this  age  of  s.  ,ous  industrial 
competition,  when  overhead  expenses  must  be  dis- 
tributed over  the  largest  possible  output,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  capital  investment  in  machinery,  plant 
and  equipment  cannot  be  permitted  to  lie  idle  for 
eighteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  simpty  in 
order  that  labour  may  enjoy  a  six-hour  day.  The 
abilrtyof  industry  to  pay  fair  wages  depends  solely 

day  It  will  be  found  that  it  will  involve  a  double 
hift  in  most  industries,  the  first  shift  working 
uninterruptedly  from  7  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  and  thf 
second  shift  taking  on  the  work  at  the  latter  hour 
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until  7  pm.    A  single  management  could  handle 
ridurt-.^organizldonsuchaba,is^b^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
have  a  sufficient  number  of  skilled  men  avaiiaDie 
Vo  orovide  a  double  shift  for  most  Canadian  mdu- 
triesUU  obviously  premature  to  discuss  seriously 
the  s  x-hour  day.    On  the  basis  indicated,  most 
ndustries  could  possibly  run  very  economically 
and  effic  ently  and  with  a  minimum  of  overhead 
:xjenfe  In  pr'oporti'     -o  output,  and  thus  pay  an 
increased  wage  per  hjur. 
12. 
I  do  not  wish  to  write  platitudes.    But  I  find  it 
ha  d  to  refrain  from  having  a  tilt  at  the  v«-^ 
fake  notion,  which  seems  to  pervade  all  classes, 
that  labour  is  a  necessary  evil,  an  unpleasant  duty, 
Ind  happy  is  he  who  neither  works  nor  spins    L.s^ 
untoffi".    .    .    Labour's  at  once  a  burden,  a 
chastisement,  an  honour  and  a  pl"'"""  .    ;;;,; 
What  were  man,  what  were  life,  what  were  cmi 
ization  without  labour?    All  that  is  great  in  man 
comes  of  labour-greamess  in  art,  in  literature,  m 
comes  01  "°"    .  ?  —The  wing  wherewith  we 
r rheaven--^  only  acquired'through  labour. 
o'enlus  is  but  a  capability  of  labouring  intensdy^ 
it  is  the  power  of  making  great  and  sustamed 
efforts     Labour  may  be  a  chastisement,  but  it  s 
indeed  a  glorious  one.    It  is  worship,  duty,  pra.se, 
and  tmSity-for  those  who  labour  with  the 
highest  aims  and  for  the  purest  purposes     .    •    • 
I  worked  hard  all  my  life  long,  until,  after  a 
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severe  illness,  I  decided  to  retire  from  active  effort, 
wrhich  I  did  for  nearly  two  years.  This  period 
proved  the  most  drab,  uninteresting  and  altogether 
undesirable  in  my  career.  I  had  plenty  of  re- 
sources within  myself.  I  was  fond  of  reading, 
gardening,  etc.,  and  my  days  were  fully  occupied. 
But  I  could  never  get  away  from  the  idea  that  I 
was  on  the  shelf— that  my  work  was  dono.  The 
absence  of  serious  responsibility  and  of  the  whole- 
some influence  of  the  regularity  and  self-discipline 
incidental  to  active  business,  reduced  my  life  to  the 
level  of  that  of  a  mere  animal.  I  would  not  repeat 
the  experience  under  any  consideration,  so  long  as 
I  am  4ble  to  do  a  day's  work. 

A  good  friend  of  mine  once  said,  in  a  discussion 
on  what  constituted  happiness  and  satisfaction  in 
life,  that  his  conception  of  that  illusive  state  was 
"a  congenial  and  useful  job  well  done."  I  feel, 
that  this  represents  the  absolute  truth.  It  does  not 
matter  a  bit  whether  the  particular  job  is  the  mak- 
ing of  a  pair  of  boots,  writing  a  book,  or  winning 
an  important  case  before  the  highest  court  in  the 
land.  The  principle  is  precisely  the  same.  Most 
of  this  talk  about  shorter  hours  and  more  holidays 
is  founded  on  absolutely  wrong  premises.  The 
inference  is,  that  any  sort  of  useful  occupation  is  a 
necessary  evil  and  that  happiness  only  lies  in  idle- 
ness, which  is  absolutely  contrary  to  human  experi- 
ence. Out  wage  earners  are  imbibing  this  poison- 
ous vapouring  from  professional  agitators  all  over 
the  country. 
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13. 


The  subject  of  factory  control  by  labour  is  re- 
ceiving much  attention  in  Great  Britain  where 
constructive  thinking  is  the  order  of  the  day,  just 
nov?  The  State  was  forced  into  manufacturing 
during  the  war  and  owns  many  splendid  plants. 
Sir  Eric  Geddes  now  proposes  to  turn  over  certain 
aviation  plants  to  be  operated  by  the  wor.^ers  on  a 
co-operative  basis  and  under  a  limited  control  by 
the  State  as  owner. 

Mr  H  G  Wells,  as  chairman  of  a  commivtee 
appointed  by  the  British  Government  to  consider 
questions  of  labour  in  the  aviation  industry,  re- 
cently made  a  minority  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Civil  Aerial  Transport,  embodying  this  suggestion. 
He  recommended  joint  control  of  aircraft  factories 
and  aerial  transport  by  the  State  and  the  workers. 
He  also  emphasized  the  value  of  this  new  industry 
in  affording  employment  for  disabled  sailors  and 

'°  It  is  possible  that  a  national  aircraft  factory  at 
Waddon,  where  thousands  of  workers  have  been 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  powerful  new  aero- 
planes, suitable  for  commercial  purposes,  may  be 
selected  as  one  of  the  factories  where  the  experi- 
ment in  democratized  industry  will  be  earned  out. 
The  following  is  an  outline  of  a  plan  elaborated  by 
the  "shop  stewards"  at  Waddon,  for  the  working- 
out  of  the  proposal  :— 

1_-The  factories  are  to  be  controlled  on  the  business 
side  by  a  committee  representing  jointly  and  equally  the 
State  as  owner,  and  the  workers  as  producer? 
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depi^m/nt     ^  ^«P««n"nK  the  men  and  women  in  each 
3.— Under  the  committee  should  be  the  deDartmental 

™«rdS,T""''??"l'''°^™    "y    'hi,    coS^     due 
regard  bemg  paid  to  their  qualifications. 

4-Trade  union  rates  and  standards  should  be  regarded 

as  the  minimum,  and  nothing  should  be  done  to  weaken 

the  conditions  already  obtained  by  organized  ^abSur 

This  is  all  refreshing  evidence  of  new  ground 
being  broken.  * 

14. 

The  question  of  wage  disputes  reduces  itself 
merely  to  one  of  administration  of  plain  justice  as 
between  man  and  man.  The  problem  does  not  look 
formidable,  stripped  of  all  extraneous  matter  The 
most  complicated  disputes,  frequently  involving 
precisely  the  same  principles,  are  settled  daily  by 
our  courts  of  justice.  Before  the  war,  the  world 
could  not  agree  to  settle  international  disputes  as 
private  individuals  were  compelled  to  settle  their 
quarrels.  But  the  war  has  made  international 
arbitration  not  alone  possible,  but  absolutely  com- 
pulsory. 1;  will  ultimately  have  the  same  eflect  in 
regard  to  the  lesser  questions.  The  world  is 
sated  with  war.  We  will  have  none  of  it,  whe- 
ther  It  be  war  within  or  without  our  national  bou-^- 
daries      Twelve  million  lives  have  been  extin- 

S"  iV'"!'"'"-*"  '"'°^  *«  "™'ght  is  not 
right.  The  subject  is  not  even  open  for  discussion. 
1  he  most  damnable  indictment  lies  against 
Canadian  labour  leaders.  Having  recognized  the 
problem,  they  have  been  satisfied  with  a  poli^ oj 


m 
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opportuniim.   Our  public  men  have  still  le«8  cause 
to  be  proud.    Successive  Ministers  of  Labour  have 
timidly  played  \.ith  the  problem  of  capital  v. 
labour.   Capital  itself  has  pursued  a  stupid  course. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  any  great  political 
or  economic  problem  that  has  been  made  the  vic- 
tim of  more  arbitrary  methods,  studied  negligence 
and  lack  of  vision,  than  this.    We  now  have  the 
problem  before  us  in  acute  form.    It  cannot  be 
side-stepped  any  longer.     Syndicalism  and  sy-n- 
pathy-strikes  give  t.  e  long-sufltering  public  merely 
the  choice  between  compliance  or  anarchy.     It 
seems  to  be  a  ca»e  of  whether  one  side  or  the  other 
has  the  bigger  club,  which  is  a  thoroughly  G  ^rman 
method  of  settling  grievances  or  attaining  ambi- 
tions.   All  parties  to  the  perpetual  dispute  have 
cheerfully  followed  the  old,  beaten  track,  appar- 
ently quite  csnvinced  that  no  other  and  better  way 
was  open.     This  spectacle  is  not  encouraging. 
Capitalist,    labour   leader,    statesman— each    has 
seemed  more  utterly  helpless  than  the  other  in 
grasping  the  situation.    The  consumer  looks  on, 
wondering  what  is  going  to  happen  next.    Are  we 
to  conclude  that  those  representing  labour,  those 
representing  capital  and  management,   and  the 
Government,  representing  the  consumer,  are  ab- 
solute imbeciles,  or  that  no  just  and  reaijonable 
basis  exists  for  the  settlement  of  labour  disputes' 

IS. 
Labour  has  always  been  most  insistent  upon  its 
"right  to  strike."    The  only  time  this  attitude  was 
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formally  challenged  in  Canada  was  by  an  order- 
in-council  under  the  War  Mca.urei  Act  which 
made  arbitration  compulsory  in  nduitrial  disputes. 
Violent  labour  disturbances  followed  at  various 
points  in  Canada,  also  threats  of  sympathy-strikes, 
and  the  Oovernment  at  Ottawa,  after  the  oppot  unc 
signing  of  the  armistice,  discreetly  repealed  the 
objectionable  measure. 

Under  democratic  government,  such  m  we  have 
in  Canada  and  such  as  they  have  in  the  United 
States,  where  most  international  labour  union 
organizations  maintain  their  headquarters,  a  posi- 
tion of  extreme  danger  is  necessarily  created,  when 
any  class  of  the  community,  be  the  members  thereof 
mechanics,  labourers,  farmers  or  bankers,  can  hold 
a  loaded  gun  at  the  head  of  the  government  and 
the  people,  at  a  critical  time  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  and  enforce  any  and  all  demand,,  be  they 
just  or  unjust  simply  by  the  threat  to  demoralize 
business,  backed  .p  by  an  enonnous  political 
power.  Democratic  government  becomes  a  farce 
under  such  conditions. 

cJt'lt^  fc'trike  under  any  circumstances,  also 
Z  T  ?l"^^'  to  deprive  citizens  of  transporta- 
tion, fuol  bread  and  all  the  necessities  of  life-  the 
right  to  let  criminals  loose  en  society,  ai.d  to  de- 
prive the  community  of  fire  protection.  Societv 
has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  during  recent  years  been 
cprived  of  all  these  things  i.-L  tTmlri^  ^ 

riS     f ""  °u  '^'  '"''^'^  through  strikes.    De 
cdedly,  thi^  ■^.ght  cannot  be  conceded  in  a  reorean- 

i^  Wi;^d^  '^°'^''"'*^-    «°-  »-«"  -"  must 
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The  labour  union  movement  hai  lerved  its  main 
purpose*  in  securing  better  pay  and  shorter  hours 
for  employees  in  certain  branches  of  industrial 
production.  To  bring  about  these  excellent  re- 
forms, the  unions  organized  for  fighting  purposes. 
It  would  be  a  grave  error  to  condemn  unstintingly 
a  fighting  organization.  The  unpleasant  fact 
remains,  that  few  worth-while  social  readjustments 
have  ever  been  attained  solely  through  moral  sua- 
sion. Self-interest  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  human 
endeavour,  and  privilege  dies  hard.  We  concede 
the  point  and  make  the  sacrifice  more  often  because 
we  have  to,  than  because  we  leani  to,  and  the  "big 
stick"  is  generally  the  only  conclusive  argument. 
This  situation  reflects  little  credit  on  our  state  of 
society,  but  history  is  replete  with  instances  that 
demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  assertion.  Labour 
assuredly  would  never  have  reached  its  present 
status  without  militant  methods.  They  cannot, 
therefore  be  unreservedly  condemned.  It  was  a 
case  of  the  end  justifying  the  means.  But  with  the 
end  of  this  world  war  the  days  of  the  fighting 
organization  should  become  a  thing  of  the  paet;  it 
won't  fit  in  with  the  New  Spirit. 
16. 

Canada,  with  her  pititul  eight  and  a  half  million 
inhabitants  and  with  her  large  liability  for  pen- 
sions, public  debt,  etc.,  and  vast  expenditure  for  the 
ordinary  services  of  Government,  to  some  extent 
necessitated  by  the  enormous  area  of  country  to  be 
administered  and  served,  is  to-day  precisely  in  the 
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r.frr"r.ste  •:r"  ■• -••■^-^ 
;«ndi.,  M,f  o.^,t  a  o7r£  •  ■  xLVp'js' 

maximum  efficiencv  <inw  .k.  *°  obtam 

ourdeveloDm-nt    Th?  ""/5  •  "^""^  ""'  P''ase  of 
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the  press  carries  a  despatch  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
to  the  effect  that  labour  there  is  asking  for  a  six- 
hour  day  and  a  five-day  week.    I  do  not  Mame 
labour  for  making  unreasonable  demands,    it  is 
simply  a  case  of  lack  of  information;  merely  an- 
other manifestation  of  the  absurdity  of  our  present 
system   of    autocratic   management  of   industry. 
Capital  ridicules  ideas  of  this  sort,  but  takes  no 
constructive  steps  to  see  that  labour  is  properly 
informed.    Labour  interprets  such  an  attitt.de  as 
mere  unwillingness  to  "disgorge."  Mutual  distrust 
is  the  final  result,  where  identity  of  interest  would 
suezest  sympathetic  co-operation.  Quite  obviously, 
thtre  was  neve;r  a  more  unfortunate  period  m 
which  to  attempt  to  reduce  the  standard  working 
hours  than  the  present. 

The  educational  effect  of  war  operations  on  in- 
dustrial production  the  world  over  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten.   The  eyes  of  the  nations  were  opened  to 
the  possibilities  of  speeding  up,  under  most  adverse 
labour  conditions.    Women  were  mobilized  for 
work  that  would  have  been  regarded  as  entirely 
beyond  them  years  ago  and  they  did  well.     At 
this  moment,  the  world  must  of  necessity  be  far 
behind  with  the  supply  of  products  and  manufac- 
tured articles  normally  required.     Our  energies 
have  for  years  been  almost  exclusively  focussed 
upon  supplying  war  materials.    Such  activities  are 
now,  we  hope,  a  thing  of  the  past.   The  individual 
to-day  is  in  a  reasonably  prosperous  condition  due 
to  higher  wages  and  enforced  economical  living. 
He  is  doubtless  able  to  purchase  as  freely  as  ever 
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!'ndT;t""V'  '^*"-    "*"  °^  Europe  i,  bootless 
and  lacks  almost  every  article  that  has  hitherto 
been  considered  indispensable.     Canada  aid  the 
United  States  have  also  been  living  on  short  mions 
and  will  require  to  replenish.  Our  railwavVarl  ou 
at  elbow,  our  ships  have  been  destroS'our  nro 
ducnve  machinery  requires  overhauling     Eve^- 
thmg,  in  fact,  indicates,  that  there  will  be  no  lade 
of  orders  or  employment  as  soon  as  we  get  safdv 
over  the  present  transition  period.    Raw  matS 

«  Pff.«-  f  """ "''?''''  ^*=  '''*"  ''«=«=d  to  speed  up 
IS  the  time  to  perfect  our  plans.  We  cannot  afford 
for  reasons  of  national  interest,  to  lag  Snd  in 
ouf  ml'';''T'""r  •  O-  """o  shouW  be  to  p« 
of  Z  h  "  ?'" '  '^°'''-  The  towns  and  cities 
of  this  huge,  undeveloped  country,  which  is  cS 
to  heaven  for  more,  and  yet  more,  man  poweT  to 

SC;  """^'''-  ^^""^«''  "^  "owKi  h 
strong  men  measuring  calico  by  the  vard   VnH 

Zr'""'r  ~""'  ^''"^  °«^  womenLuk  co^ 
and  often  perform  the  harder  tasks  on  the  farm  S 

::.s^whTh7wa?rfn*ktkr  It  TiF^ 

mi!t'  A^     *  y°"  "°^ '"  overalls?"  Emplovers 

practice  of  turning  adrift  strong,  single  men  whn 
occupy  situations  that  could  be  satisfa«orTv  fiHeH 
by  women,  physically-disabled  soldffis  orSfried 
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men.    There  will  soon  be  man-sized  jobs  waiting 

elsewhere  for  the  able-bodied  worker. 

The  question  of  man-power  must  always  be  par- 
amount in  a  new,  undeveloped  country  and  Canada 
is  no  exception.   It  is  perhaps  the  supreme  problem 
to-day.    Labour  in  Canada  has,  naturally,  always 
been  antagonistic  to  immigration.    Public  policies 
on  the  subject  consequently,  have  had  to  be  framed 
with  a  cautious  eye  to  labour's  general  attitude. 
There  is  just  now  a  strong  tendency  to  erect  unrea- 
sonable barriers  against  the  inflow  of  population. 
While  it  is  sound  policy  to  close  our  gates  to  unde- 
sirables, we  frankly  cannot  aflford  to  be  too  par- 
ticular    "Canada  for  Canadians"  is  a  beautiful 
sentiment,  but  Eastern  Canada,  with  its  dwindling 
birth  rate,  cannot  furnish  population  for  coloniz- 
ing its  own  idle  lands,  leave  alone  the  enormous 
areas  of  the  West.    Canada  must  perforce  increase 
her  population  so  as  to  reduce  the  per  capita  public 
liability  and  we  must  secure  assistance  to  develop 
our  country  and  increase  production  to  pay  our 
debts.   This  seems  the  most  elementary  sort  of  pro- 
position.  There  is  no  philanthropy  about  it.    It  is 
plain,  unadulterated  business. 

There  is  another  feature  of  immigration  that 
organized  labour  must  not  overlook.  Coloni  zation 
via  the  "homestead  route"  is  not  at  all  a  pleasant 
occupation— not  nearly  as  pleasant  as  urban  em- 
ployment with  a  six-hour  day  and  a  minimum 
wage.  Yet,  this  tiresome  frontier  job  of  work  must 
be  done  by  someone,  if  urban  labour  is  to  continue 
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duc^Zr"  '*'  '"'"r"'"  ^''K^  ''"'1  "«  be  re- 
duced to  the  point  where  even  six  hours'  work  a 
day  ,8  unobtamable.  This  pioneer  is  the  man  who 
m  the  last  analysis,  pays  part  of  the  wages  sJled 
abour  has  not  in  the  past  manifested  any  alarm  nl 
tendency  to  take  up  frontier  homesteads    The  facf 

ieat'I  wr'''°™'  °'  °"^  "hinterland"  would 
cease  almost  as  soon  as  we  put  the  bars  up  aeainst 

i'atVnT^K^r-    '^''^  '«  "bout  the  only^caL 
that  will  be  bothered  with  our  present  homestead! 

~ngmainly  of  cull  land,  ?emote^'rrS! 
abomh'/mi'ThTct  ""'  «"  1"''"'^  "'^'^''i 

3^l.ss^![woJi;^=^--£ 

»ny  large  movement  of  peoole   frnm  1     '^ 
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We  find  in  the  bewildering  paradox  of  life,  that 
evil  influences  are  frequently  productive  of  benefi- 
cial  ends.    The  course  of  our  social  evolution 
punctuated  with  horrors,  and  mankind  has  in  all 
5  waded  through  rivers  of  blood  to  reach  the 
shore  of  the  land  of  promise.  The  world  has  ,us. 
emerged  from  another  blood  bath,  the  most  appal- 
line  of  all.    The  crucifixion  of  mankind  was  en- 
dured with  stoicism  because  great  principles  were 
at  stake,  principles  great  enough  to  justify  millions 
upon  millions  of  the  world's  lusty  youths  riskmg 
the  great  sacrifice  and  ready  to  pay  it  willingly. 
Some  degenerate  minds  saw  in  this  worW-eruption 
meTely  the  hands  of  the  "capitalist."    Those  w.th 
"clearer  perception  of  things,  saw  the  world  in 
arms  to  vindicate  the  right  of  the  common  man  to 
liberty  and  freedom  of  action.   This  was  gained  at 
the  cost  of  life  and  treasure,  willmgly  sacrificed 
bv  all  classes,  in  volume  unprecedented  in  history. 
The  world  is  exhausted  by  the  cflfort  and  the  time 
is  ripe  for  the  unscrupulous  demagogue  to  take  ad- 
vanttge  of  the  situation.    Countries  now  at  peace 
with  other  nations  are  seething  with  poisonous  pro 
paganda  within,  directed  by  those  who  stayed  at 
home  and  profited  by  the  nation's  distress.   Labour 
is  restless  and  impatient  and  easily  influenced 
Strikes  are  the  order  of  the  day.  Labour  feels  its 
oower.  Organizations  no  longer  respect  contracts, 
nor  are  they  amenable  to  discipline.    Society  can- 
not resist  organized  anarchy  on  the  part  of  a  large 
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class  of  the  population.  Whatever  labour  demands 
must  pedorcc  be  conceded  even  until  industry  col- 

Zr"^  L  V"  *''"!•  ^°  '"^  ""  be  enforced 
that  would  change  this  situation.  Labour  has  a 
monopoly  and  the  very  best  that  society  can  hope 
for  IS  moderation  of  demands.  The  farmers,  by 
acting  together  militantly,  could  starve  Canada  in 
f^}"^A*^t  '"'^"""8  "«•».  into  paying  any  price 
ZJ^.  ■^:^^°'^'°  •*'«"*•  There  is  no  par! 
ncular  trick  about  that.  Any  jackass,  wielding  a 
bludgeon  and  flourishing  a  shooting  iron,  can  take 

we  all  thought  that  the  new  world  was  to  function 
on  the  principle  of  the  "square  deal"-justice  to 

18. 

"Dn^wJ^K  'f^^f,'"!,"""'.  in  all  seriousness: 
r^noV/-  *^u  '^"-  The  industrial  situation  in 
Canada  is  in  the  flux.  Many  industries  are  face  to 
face  with  far-reaching  changes  in  production-  „ 
many  cases  complete  mechanical  re  organizTtioL 
Owing  to  labour  unrest,  those  who  could  ^uU 
team  ahead,  hesitate  to  enter  into  contract  no 
knowing  what  wage  demands  may  at  any  time  be 
made  upon  them.  The  whole  internatio n'aSus! 
trial  system  is  in  process  of  re- organization  No 
manufacturer  knows  what  to-mofrow  maj-brb^ 
forth.  It  IS  a  period  for  caution.  Seriousl?  i,  thi! 
the  opportune  time  to  enforce  your  dcmandLr/„ 

have  gamed  much  m  recent  years  and  you  will 
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ffain  more,  but  give  your  country  a  chance  to  take 
breath  and  settle  down  after  the  recent  exertion. 
You  can  aflford  to  wait  awhile  until  industry  finds 
its  bearings  and  can  discuss  the  future  with  you 
intelligently.    Be  patriotic! 

There  is  also  a  word  of  warning  due  to  the 
crack-brained  anarchist.    .    .    .    I  am  not  going 
to  insult  the  decent,  self-respecting  worker  by  class- 
ine  him  with  you,  so  far,  an  infinitesimally  small, 
if  blatant,  quantity  in  Canada.    Our  environment 
is  uncongenial  to  you.    Your  very  profession  of 
faith  renders  you  impervious  to  argument.    You 
would  fail  to  understand.    You  are  generally  the 
product  of  the  slums  of  European  cities— the  issue 
of  feeble-minded  parents.   That  is  your  misfortune 
and,  to  some  extent,  your  justification.    Your  sort 
is  having  its  fling  in  Russia  to-day,  murdering,  pil- 
laging and  destroying.    This  present  terror  may 
wipe  off  the  face  of  the  earth  cities,  towns,  arts  and 
industries  of  that  unfortunate  country.    But  any 
of  these  vandals  who  escape  death  by  violence  or 
well-merited  starvation  will  live  to  realize,  that 
the  Soul  of  Russia— in  the  safe  custody  of  the  "man 
on  the  land"— can  never  be  destroyed.    It  canriot 
even  be  polluted  for  long  by  contact  with  this  de- 
generate scum  of  humanity— the  worthy  oflfspring 
of  that  frenzied,  body  and  mind  destroying,  indus- 
trialism which  the  modern  world  falls  down  and 
worships   abjectly   as    the    greatest    of    national 
achievements.    The  real  Russia  goes  on  her  way 
imperturbably.    In  her  primitive  strength  she  will 
live  and  prosper  even  without  cities  and  towns  and 
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industry  and  capital  and  labour.  Canada  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  kind  of  country,  but  with  this  im- 
portant difference,  that  we  have  an  enlightened  and 
aggressive  agricultural  population  here  which  out- 
numbers all  other  classes  combined.  Take  that 
lesson  to  heart. 

Fpon  the  employer  I  would  urge,  as  his  patriotic 
duty  at  this  time,  an  immediate  and  careful  in- 
vestigation into  any  grievances  of  his  employees. 
Get  together  I  Anticipate  the  claims  of  labour.  The 
wages  you  pay,  and  conditions  of  employment 
must  compare  favourably  with  those  prevailing 
elsewhere.  If  they  do  not,  and  you  cannot  now  cor- 
rect them  and  live— and  there  are  many  cases  of 
this  sort— call  your  employees  together  and  take 
them  into  your  confidence.  Then  you  have  done 
your  full  duty.  The  day  of  splendid  isolation  on 
the  part  of  the  employer  is  gone.  The  new  day  is 
dawning.  ' 

It  must  be  at  once  conceded,  that  the  democratic 
htate  can,  through  legislation  or  coercive  measures, 
contribute  comparatively  little  towards  the  im- 
provement of  industrial  relations.  Its  functions  in 
this  direction  must  be  confined  to  investigation  and 
the  formulation  of  effective  plans  to  bring  the  con- 
tending parties  together  on  a  workable  basis,  thus 
leading  the  way  towards  a  lasting  entente  cordiale. 
The  obvious  course  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  pursue  would  seem  to  be,  to  adapt  forthwith  the 
Whitley  plan  to  Canada's  requirements  by  creating 
territorial  divisions  of  uniform  labour  conditions 
in  each  trade,  and  then  energetically  to  assist  in 
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organizing  each  industry  aa  therein  contemplated. 
Everything  points  to  the  soundness  of  the  prin- 
ciple, that  conditions  vary  so  enormously  in  each 
different  line  of  industry,  that  they  must  be  auto- 
nomous absolutely.  It  is  the  plain  duty  of  the 
Government  to  take  the  first  step  in  the  complete 
industrial  organization  of  the  country. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note,  that  a  commission  on 
industrial  relations  is  at  work  in  Canada.  It  is 
devoutly  to  be  hoped,  that  its  deliberations  will 
not  be  unduly  prolonged. 

rhe  British  Government  recognized  the  gravity 
of  their  industrial  crisis  by  placing  a  very  brief 
time  limit  on  the  work  of  Mr.  Whitley's  commit- 
tee. It  was  measured  in  hour'  and  days.  Let  us 
"wake  up"  in  Canada,  too.  We  cannot  afford  to 
devote  weeks  and  months  of  precious  time  to 
cogitation,  reflection  and  hair-splitting.  It  is  a 
real,  man-sized  problem.  The  country  is  weary  of 
timid  vacillation  arid  is  ready  to  support  heroic, 
constructive  effort  towards  ending  the  existing 
demoralizing  labour  unrest.    Give  us  action! 


CHAPTER  EIGHT 

THE  SINGLE  TAX  C»NTROVERSY 
1. 

yniS  volume  would  be  incomplete  without 
1  wme  reference  to  the  single  tax  system.  Arery 
extended  and  detailed  consideration  of  the  matter 
not  possible  here,  but  a  general  survey  of  the 
proposal  may  be  useful.  The  sentiment  in  favour 
of  the  adoption  of  single  taxation  is  undoubtedly 
growing  throughout  Canada.  The  organized  fari.n- 
ers  have  definitely  incorporated  the  policy  in  their 
platform  and  the  system  numbers  amongst  its 
adherents  mauy  able  and  influential  men.  The 
iMue  IS  distincUy  and  emphatically  before  the  pub- 
lic n  this  country  and  it,  therefore,  merits  the  most 
serious  consideration. 

i  have  for  years  honestly  attempted  to  master,  at 
least,  the  fundamentals  of  the  system  and  have  dili- 
genUy  read  a  great  deal  of  the  extensive  literature 
available.  Single  taxation  is  very  evidenUy  less 
ot  an  economic  than  a  social  system.  It  is  heralded 
as  the  only  comprehensive,  all  embracing,  and  just 
scheme  of  taxation.  It  is  also  claimed  that  its 
adoption  would  be  followed  by  the  elimination  of 
S?  '"'  ""'^  '*''"''  distribution  of 

The  scheme,  broadly  speaking,  is  to  collect  taxes 
on  the  site  or  rental  value  of  land  only,  and  not  on 

(IW) 
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improvement*,  to  impose  special  taxation  on  un- 
earned increment  in  land  and  to  abolish  all  other 
forms  of  taxation  including  import  duties.  As 
a  taxation  proposal,  pure  and  simple,  it  has  un- 
doubted merits.  But  the  point,  of  course,  is,  that 
the  land  tax  would  be  so  large,  that  it  would  prac- 
tically absorb  almost  entirely  its  annual  rental 
value.  In  other  words,  it  would  appear  to  be  prac- 
tically equivalent  to  confiscation  of  all  land  for  the 
public  benefit.  The  issue  is  almost  wholly  one  of 
degree  and  the  extraordinary  feature  about  the 
case  is,  that  one  is  never  able  to  pin  the  single  taxer 
down  to  anything  concrete  on  that  subject.  Statis- 
tical information  is  readily  available,  on  which  cal- 
culations could  be  based,  forecasting  in  detail  al- 
most the  exact  financial  operation  of  such  a  plan, 
if  consistently  carried  out,  but  such  calculations 
are  ccspicuous  by  their  absence.  The  high 
priests  of  single  tax  ask  the  public  to  take  almost 
eveiything  on  trust.   This  attitude  is  unfair. 

Opinions  will  be  divided  as  to  the  morality  of 
the  wholesale  confiscation  of  land.  Why  a  citizen 
who,  for  the  time  being,  has  his  savings  invested  in 
land,  should  have  it  confiscated,  or  even  partly  con- 
fiscated, while  another,  who  left  his  money  in  the 
bank  or  put  it  into  railway  shares,  remains  in  un- 
disturbed possession  of  his  property,  is  difficult  to 
see.  The  single  tax  advocate  hastens  to  explain, 
that  the  ovraership  of  land  is  immoral  and  that, 
therefore,  no  wrong  is  done  by  the  State  in  taking 
its  own.  But  that  fine-spun  theory  does  not  elimin- 
ate the  hardship  to  the  absolutely  innocent  individ- 
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ual^who  happens  to  be  a  land  owner  for  the  time 

The  literature  on  the  lubject  ii  generally  most 
objure  and  di.appointing.  We  are  t..d,  that  whh 
Ae  whole  burden  of  taxation  again.t  the  land,  rent. 
Z?i  ""'  •"""?«•  Authority  after  authority 
(mo.tly  objoletr)  „  quoted  on  that  point.  To  the 
ordinary  m.nH,  the  first  and  obvious  eflect  of  an 
mcrease  in  taxation  of  land,  would  be  a  correspond- 
ing  increase  in  rents,  and  the  burden  would  be 
automatically   transferred.     That   happens   now 

t.on  with  farm  tenancy.  The  tax  is  simply  part  of 
he  overhead  cost  of  administering  real  property 
and  IS  recovered  in  the  rental  charge,        '^    •"    '' 

ron^ror  "^^  *'■'  "*""^  *° '""«  disquisitions  on  what 
contrcJ,  wages-page  after  page  of  ponderous 
abstruse  argument,  interspersed  with  quotation 
and  refutations.  This  war  has  pretty  well  shot  to 
P.cce,  all  the  theories  of  the  older^e« ration  of 
political  economists.    They  may  have^mean  some 

In!,  f  2''k-™'"  '"  '^7^'  ^''"  H«nr  George 
propounded  his  new  social  system.  They  mean 
absolutely  nothng  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  n 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1919.    Every  one  knows,  that" 

7ntlA   •""'•"'  .""P*'""  °^  P"iods  of  Wide 
pread  depression  labour  unions  control  the  wage, 

lerfl?'"'*;"'^"'  ""'•  unorganized  laboTr^ 
pnerally  paid  in  proportion.   This  is  perhaps  a 
superficial  view,  but  it  is  practical.     Why  make 
SIT/'  *«^f  "gf  ?    They  are  pEs  dfy- 
i&slotSpSetdf  "•"  '''  ''^^''^'  — ^^ 
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The  truth  leemi  to  be  th«t  Henry  George  wai  a 
dreamer  and  an  enthuiiast  and  hii  latter  day  adher- 
ents are  inclined  to  follow  the  lame  lead.  One  » 
lurfeited  with  glittering  generalitiei,  whUe  the 
honeit  inveitigator  it  hungering  and  thiriting  for 
concrete  facta.  In  thii  reipect,  the  lingle  Ux  agita- 
tion very  much  reiemblei  the  lociahit  movement, 
which  hat  been  «o  con.pletely  diicredited  by  the 
eventi  of  the  recent  war. 
2. 

In  ipite  of  the  fact  that  the  lingle  tax  theory  has 
been  urged,  in  seaion  and  out  of  leawn,  for  more 
than  a  generation,  no  country  has  at  yet  adopted  it 
completely.  U  fact,  Canada,  particularly  the 
Wett,  hat  perhapt  gone  farther  in  thit  direction 
than  any  other  country  and  tometimet  with  un- 
happy retulti.  Thete,  we  are  told,  are  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  tyttem  hat  not  been  applied  in  its 
entirety.  Land,  at  a  basit  for  uxation,  is  in  itself 
an  attractive  propotition.  It  it  vitible  and  cannot 
tie  made  away  with.  Its  ownership  and  value  may 
easily  be  ascertained.  It  can  -xquestionably  be 
made  the  basis  of  a  just  taxation  system.  But  not 
necessarily  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  sources  of 
internal  revenue. 

The  single  taxer  reserves  for  the  State  the  greater 
part  of  the  unearned  increment  on  land.  If  you 
buy  an  acre  of  land  for  $10.00  and  then  sell  it  for 
$25.00,  the  State  steps  in  and  takes  all  or  part  of  the 
profits  That  idea  has  much  to  recommend  it,  but 
supposing  it  is  bought  for  $25.00  and  then  fore- 
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clo.ed  on  a  ba.i,  of  $10?  That  make,  an  awkward 
situation,  and  there  are  caie.  of  that  wrt  every  day. 
hu^L"\^^  ^^  expecting  a  little  too  much  of 
human  nature  when  we  want  a  farm  owner,  for 
initance,  to  become  wildly  enthuiia.tic  over  it.  He 
let  ui  luppoM,  wai  one  of  the  early  pioneer,  and 
."wZ-T? k" i""**  '"'  ""•'''"«•  "«  ha.  now,  ^  the 
7uLt  ,*^'°Z  '"**  ^y  '"  •«"•  °^  h"rd.hi7and 
«lf;denial,  tran.formed  hi.  half-«ction  of  bleak 
pra.rie  mto  a  real  home  with  waving  grain  field. 

hle.rr#T'"«L'"  """"'*  the%*om?ortable 
home.tead.  Perhap.  he  want,  to  retire.  He  may  be 
getting  on  in  year,  or  lacking  in  health  and  have 
no  family.    Hi,  land  i.  hi.  chief  a.,et.    He  want^ 

^';"  "  '5'  h.'  P°"'"«  ««»^^-  Why  .hou7d  he 
be  deprived  of  the  fruit,  of  hi.  labour  through  the 

C2X  °l\«=°°fi«^«i"«  increment  tax?  God 
know.,  that  he  dewrve.  every  cent  he  will  ever  «t 
out  of  that  farm.    I  have  pioneered  my.elf  in  t^o 

wr;^n^' ::' 7  '^"""^  ^^^ »"» ♦'  '"at  m^ 

We  cant  ever  do  enough  for  him.  He  ha.  done 
more  for  the  public  than  the  public  will  ever,  or 
an  ever,  do  ;or  him.  What  right  ha.  the  .ingle 
axer  to  maintain,  that  the  increawd  value  of  thi. 
land  IS  entirely  due  to  the  community  wWch  a,  a 

7ui:i  '''!i  '''r^  '  -nparatively  .m  S' p"  ^ 
m.ts  enhanced  value.    It  i.  sheer  exaggeration. 

«i5'i^r"»r"'?"'"f  *"«  ""  *"•  ^""^  i«  much  to  be 
Id  for  the  principle  of  the  part  confiscation  of  un^ 

he  duwI"Tk'  '"  '*? •*  ^'"""'  ^"'  'he  benefit  of 
^Lf^^  *  has,  at  least,  certain  solid  and  sub- 

stantial arguments  behind  it,  and  one  thoroughly 
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comprehends  just  what  it  irrans.  But  then,  we 
already  have  that  principle  embodied  in  legisla- 
tion in  a  somewhat  mild  form  in  the  western  prov- 
inces of  Canada. 

3. 

The  very  first  element  in  taxation  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  ability  of  the  State  to  collect.  On 
imports  we  collect  taxes  in  advance.  As  to  tax  on 
income,  the  citizen  and  all  he  owns  is  liable.  On 
a  land  tax,  the  land  only  is  the  security.  Govern- 
ments cannot  carry  on  the  public  services  and  pay 
for  them  in  town  lots.  They  must  have  real  money. 
Here  is  the  first  difficulty.  Urban  land  values  all 
over  Canada,  »nd  particularly  in  Western  Canada, 
are  largely  fictitious  just  now,  and  probably  will 
be  for  many  years  to  come.  A  single  tax,  as  heavy 
as  such  a  tax  would  necessarily  be,  would  not  lend 
itself  very  readily  to  raising  revenue  out  of  non- 
productive town  lots. 

Let  us  take  a  case  in  point  and  see  how  it  would 
work  out.  The  Town  of  Chilliwack  in  British 
Columbia  has  a  population  of  1,600  souls.  It 
covers  an  area  of  1 ,040  acres.  It  could  comfortably 
take  care  of  its  population  on  160  acres.  That 
would  give  about  half  an  acre  to  each  family.  We 
may,  therefore,  take  it  for  granted  that  about  880 
acres  is  held  speculatively — not  necessarily  by 
people  who  have  bought  property  at  a  song,  and 
now,  with  consummate  greed,  stand  by  to  see  Chil- 
liwack grow  into  a  city  by  the  efforts  of  others, 
when  they  will  calmly  sell  and  depart  with  their 
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o^^"sZZlo,^:V'%  '''  ""'-'"-'« 
for  it  and  woXl^^L/t„%'eli' [''""'""^  P^'«=" 
mere  fraction  of  wharfh»-  ^'  ^"^  '""«  for  « 

originally.  Mosrof  h«V"''"'T'"'  ''"^  ""''  »hem 
probably  by  th°"  tLe    k  ''^""'l^'^*'  "^""^  have 

taxes.  f  oying  tne  heavy  municipal 

collect  from  the  Town  of  Ch";.""  f  ^'"''"*='=  »° 
-least,  ^HS.OOO.rdeu^'as'it-^'''^  '"■"  °^' 
FieL'S'Jlld^Ien^^^^^^  on  total  estimated 

"caS;,a°'aa£?S"p-°^^ 

(•5)  In  heu  of  MiiniciDal'  tV^  '^"  ","--■■         6,000.00 
approximately   '^      ^  ax  now  levied, 

77,000.00 

$143,000.00 

'vould  be  the  coSon  „'f ^.'""""^'PaJity.  What 
»f  taxation  amo„„Cto  fifr't'°^"  """^^  "  ^«te 
Present  high  assessed  value  of!in'"';.":i'-  "^  *"= 
would  soon  own  it  all  '"  ^^""^  ^    The  State 

-ra7ot^Ki;?;t^f-Plecitedisnotan 
r--^one.     H/^d^rSs'^ofi^SS! 
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itics  Ihroughoul  the  West,  and  doubllesi  tntmj  in 

rE..t,  .?e  in  the  ,.me, .,  ".n  ■»  .  ..»h  "»  ,: 

in  the  smaller  towns. 

4. 

It  seems  evident,  that  if  the  single  tax  system  will 

work  anywhere,  it  is  in  the  taxation  o*  agr-ult 

lands     But  the  single  tax  enthusiast  tells  us,  tha 

he  intention  is  to  make  the  urban  centres  carry  th 

S;:i„  burden  and  ^-1  f -ly  with  t  e  f  armer^m. 

Sotr^art  Theretrl'^f'^re^o  face  with 
t  uncomfortable 'fact,  that  the  f-me'.jh- 
main  asset  is  necessarily  his  land,  cannot  hope  to 
«cpe  heavy  taxation,  whereas  the  city  man, 
whose  asset7may  be,  and  frequently  are,  confined 
ro'sSTnd  bon'ds  a'nd  other  business  investmen, 
would  escape  taxation  entirely.  He  may  pay  m 
Trectly  but  that  supposition  is  much  too  theoret. 
cal  fo/practical  discussion.  If  rents  are  not  to  be 
advanced,  how  would  he  pay? 

We  are  told  that  the  proposal  is  to  sweep  aw 
all  other  forms  of  taxation  and  concentrate  the 
levying  of  taxes,  for  public  revenue  of  all  som 
u^n  the  land.  Then  it  naturally  follows  that  th 
greatest  land-owning  class  in  Canada,  viz.,  th 
farme      must   look   forward    to    contributing  a 
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greater  proportion  of  taxes  than  he  is  doing  under 
our  present  dual  system.     I  say  "dual  fy"tem" 
advisedly,  for  we  now  have,  in  the  We«,  TllTst 
practically  a  system  of  single  tax  as  far  a   provin 
cal  and  municipal  revenues  are  concerned  FeS 

Zrr  h'  °'  '°""'='  "'^^d  ^y  •"""*  of  import 
duties  and  mcome  tax  and  in  various  other  way 
The  single  taxcr  then  advances  the  argument  thai 
system  automatically  involves  a  chlnge  ii  our 

l^rl^r  U^~  ""  '""""'  '""'  '"de,  and  that  the 
farmer,  by  virtue  of  being  able  to  purchase  his 
g  ods  ,n  a  cheaper  market,  could  well  afford  to 
pay  a  higher  tax  on  his  land.     The  real  ooint 

ThfendT":  'k  *"='  """""  ''^  ^"-'  woS 
n  the  end,  contribute  more  under  a  tax  upon  his 

X  batlV "  """  "r  •*""  "'»''  '  nominTland 
ax,  but  labouring  under  the  handicap  of  a  "tariff 

ir'""/  T'""  ^''^  '*'  indirect'^burden      In 
her  words,  the  main  question  apparently   s  not 

Zlu'?^u  '^-^  "'  ^"'  ''"*  °f  fiscal  polic/  i  i"  a 
^Jl  'T'  *^°  '''""''l  »'«=  'ni«d  It  beclouds 
pubic  understanding  of  a  very  important  subject 

^clXr^^^siStxSlSa:; 

j;et::i-;^^/Xs"oi^^^ 
J^^-^Li^'c-Sr^'Sirii^^p 

H  nsiDUity,  as  it  has  in  every  country  on  earth 
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since  the  dawn  of  civilization.  The  apostles  of 
i"g!e  tax  should  make  it  abundantly  clear  on  wha 
ba"!  they  claim  the  "  ipport  of  the  farmer  We 
waTt  less  oratory  and  froth,  and  more  facts  and 
fibres,  which  may  be  easily  digested  and  under- 
stood. 

Fven  in  its  application  in  urban  centres,  there  are 
some  vey  serious  objections  to  the  principle  of  the 
singe  land  tax,  which  I  shall  only  touch  upon 
ehtW     We  h^ve  spent  large  sums  of  mouey   n 
Canada  on  propaganda  work  in  connection  with 
t.!!  Dlannine    the  object  being  to  bring  about 
3  forms'in  urban  administration  that  our 
owns  .nd  citi«  will  become  more  healthful  and 
rre  beautiful  and  altogether  more  desirable  as 
places  of  residence.    It  is  difficult  to  ^ne 
movement  more  promising  in  its  scope  and  effect. 
ThTvery  foundation  of  intelligent  town  plan- 
ning is  to  ensure  that  houses  are  not  pnimed  up 
one  against  the  other  in  the  residential  areas,  bu 
that  each  residence  has  a  generous  site  for  garden 
Ind  ornamental  purposes.   This  has  been  d.st.n  J 
HUcouraeed  in  our  western  towrs  as  the  direct 
JSt  of  Ae  limited  municipal  single  tax  system 
The  ax  being  based  on  land  value  only,  it  follows, 
Tat  the  man  who  builds  on  t".o  lots  of  twenty-five 
fee  frontage  each,  which  just  gives  sufficient  room 
or  the  average  small  house,  will  pay  only  one  hi 
th    taxes  his  neighbour  pays  who  devotes  an  ad  . 
tional  two  lots  to  lawn  and  garden  and  is  thus 
public  benefactor. 
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buildings  and  stores  Jnt  '"^.'j^  '"P^^ing  office 
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Before  leaving  this  subject,  I  want  to  comment 

°iMn!n  the  Crown  is  to  some  extent  a  general 
rtsh  n  del  mr  articularly  with  the  West 
^m  situation,  which  seems  to  worry  many  of  our 

S' Srf  m^f  W  SSnTiew.     First  and 
7oremost  to  raise  revenue.    Second^,  to  promou 

the  "5ce'7'>  . ,.    „rvices     The  owners,  m  most 
provincial  public  services,     y  .     ,  .,^ 

cases  are  not  there  to  raise  objections.  An^- ^"^f" 
stTll  they  are  not  even  there  to  vote  against  the 
Government,  which  may  indulge  in  sweet  dream 
Stheh^ppy  state  of  legislators  if  all  revenue  could 
he  raised  bv  taxing  absentees  1 
'To  the  plrsonaf  knowledge  of  the  writer  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  unoccupied  land  in  West 
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ern  Canada,  outside  Hudson's  Bay  Co.,  railway  and 
school  lands,  is  not  held  by  specuLor  ,  but  by  ^^ 
who  came  to  Canada,  generally  from  the  UnkeS 
S  ates,  to  buy  farms  with  the  full  iaten  'on  of  set 
I'ng  on  them  as  soon  as  they  could  disentanJ^le 
themselves  from  their  home  interests  This  som^ 
imes  takes  years  to  do.    Why  did  the-i/mlnT 

samactorily  placed  elsewhere.    Therefore    th^" 
eU  outT[hV"',A'°^'=  ''"'y  -^^  ''"e-Pte?  o 

Wirrr-"  "°^  contemptuously  class  d 
oKSnessSigh^"^^    ''-'    --'-'^ 

a  vTr/ff^-tSed  rr^ThXteTorbe' "'"' 
the  burden  of  normal  taxes 7nH         ""^.•'eanng 

paying  the  extra  "S  S"  tax  while  1°"'  "' 
n„r„„        1       "  ^^^  neighbourhood,  for  srazin? 

me    settlement  of  our  vacant  land.:  "    i  -T      V 
onest  and  admit,  that  the  Prov  nces  tax  ^hem^n 
because  they  need  the  money  .niZlTft  LadTy""" 
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to  the  various  municipalities,  through  the  exped 
In.  of  tax  sales     Inside  vacant  lots  of  greater  value 
he  idle  b  cause  the  demand  for  buildings  .s  not 
he  c     No  sane  man  would  carry  an  investmen 
of  that  sort  in  an  undeveloped  state,  in  the  face  o 
a  large  annual  tax  bill,  if  there  was  the  shghtes 
possibility  of  making  it  revenue  P;°du"ng     As 
TCneral  rule,  the  unfortunate  owner  of  this  class  ot 
property"   qu^'e  sufficiently  punished  by  the  very 
?eason?f  his  ownership,  without  dev.smg  special 
means  of  inflicting  further  penalties. 

The  whole  problem  of  the  settlement  of  our 
vacant  fTrm  lands  in  the  West,  is  not  to  be  solved 
by  any  iniquitous  system  of  confiscatonr  taxa  .on 
such  as  is  clearly  in  evidence  now.    It  is  rather  a 
case  for  promoting  general  colonization  and  for 
brnging  intending  settlers  and  absentee  land-own- 
er   toKther,  so  that  a  sale  may  be  conveniently 
effected    Taxation  on  a  very  moderate  basis  may 
olav  a  certain  part,  but  should  not  be  regarded  as 
Se  sole  policy  to  be  considered.    These  men  have 
purchased  land  in  good  faith,  and  probably  at  high 
nrices    and  are  entitled  to  be  protected  against 
EredaJoS^  legislation,  which  in  the  end  will  do 
Sy  m?re  h'a rm  than  good,  by  destroying  the  co  ■ 
fidence  of  residents  of  other  countries  •«  °ur  m«g 
ritv  and  in  our  institutions.    At  any  rate,  it  is  at 
S  useful  to  reflect  upon  the  other  side  of  this 
question. 


CHAPTER  NINE 

INDUSTRY  AND  TARIFF 
1. 

TiSl^nf.  n"!*^  "?  ''°"'^''  "8ument  against  a 
trial TvM  '^  ^'^  °f  encouragement  of  the  indus- 
be  1?hJi  T'"*  "^  ^''"'"*'''  "''•^""gh  there  may 
meZJ  ^J''^"^'"*  °P'"'°"'  "  '"the  precise 
method  of  domg  so.  A  nation  is  composed  of  iT 
divduals  with  varied  ambitions  and  preferences 
in  the  way  of  occupations.  If  they  cannot  find  suffi 
cient  scope  for  their  talent  at  home,  they  emigrate 
to  countr.es  where  they  can,  which'is  a  WX 

rnn™  f  '  "'  ^°'^'^"'  "'  ^^ove  Stated,  ample 
room  for  argument  as  to  the  most  efficient  ^nd  fa  r 
methods  of  extending  encouragement  to  industrt 

.^aVf^.^cTarrd^j'^''''^^--^^ 

Every  country  presents  peculiar  problems  of  its 
own  m  th.s  respect.    Canada's  industrial  sTction 

Th«.  P^''^  '""^""^  '°  0"'"i°  «nd  Quebec 
These  Provinces,  unfortunately,  are  not  generously 
endowed  with  the  natural  resources  That  ?o  m 
the  raw  matenals  of  .ndustry.  They  do  not  pr™ 
duce  ,  smgle  ton  of  coal.  The  Nova  ScotS  coal 
0„r- "PK''^^"^^  only  as  far  as  Men  La, 
S  U^VdSeTf"  '""'"^'^'^  dependent 'upon 
nLn   i  •       ^°'  ^^^""y  PO""*!  of  coal  con- 

sumed, domestic  as  well  as  industrial.    To  make 

(201) 
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matters  worse,  we  have  no  great  iron  deposits  avail- 
able in  Eastern  Canada  which  can  be  developed 
profitably.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  would  ordinar- 
ily make  industrial  development  very  difficult. 
Ontario,  however,  has  succeeded  in  rendering 
available  enormous  water  power,  vvhich  to  a  lim- 
ited extent,  equalizes  the  situation.  Out  of  the  total 
Canadian  water  power  of  ovrr  two  million  horse 
power,  now  developed,  Ontario  has  the  lions 
share.  The  per  capita  figures  for  other  countries 
show,  that  next  to  Sweden  and  Norway,  Canada 
ranks  the  highest  in  developed  water  power  accord- 
ing to  the  population.  This  is  most  satisfactory  and 

encouraging.  , 

The  concentration  of  our  industrial  energies  on 
the  manufacture  of  war  material  and  munitions 
during  the  great  war  has,  however,  opened  up  new 
possibilities  for  the  extension  of  industries.  Cana- 
dian manufacturers,  coming  into  direct  competi- 
tion with  the  world,  made  a  proud  record  for  them- 
selves. They  demonstrated  their  ability  to  produce 
aeainst  all  comers,  in  point  of  economy  as  well  as 
quality  of  product.  When  the  full  story  is  told 
we  shall  find,  that  our  industrial  leaders  and  our 
man-power  are  second  to  none  in  the  world. 

Great  possibilities  are  looming  up  with  regard 
to  steel  production  in  Canada.  We  have  extensive 
deposits  of  magnesite  in  Eastern  Canada  which 
were  developed  during  the  war.  Our  carbon  elec- 
trodes stand  in  the  very  first  rank  and  can  compete 
successfully  with  the  British  in  point  of  cheapness. 
We  also  have  our  vast  nickel  deposits  which  are 
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now  developed  to  a  very  high  standard.  Under 
the  circumstances,  nothing  seems  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  Canada  branching  into  the  manufacture  of 
high  quality  steels.  Our  annual  steel  production 
has  been  increased  from  one  million  tons  pre-war 
production  to  two  and  a  quarter  million  tons.  We 
have  a  fevir  other  r.iw  materials  in  abundance,  not- 
ably pulpwrood,  which  are  also  leading  to  increased 
industrial  production. 

A  recent  industrial  survey  by  the  Canadian  Cen- 
sus Bureau  shows  healthy  progress.  The  following 
arc  the  figures : — 

Capital   invested $2,772,517,680  $1,994,103,272 

Employees  on  salaries  ....  73,598  52  583 

Salaries  paid  95,983,506  60.308;293 

Employees  on  wages 619,473  462200 

ZT\  ""?•••,• 477,246,456  229,456,210 

V^?.,  Ir  !!?^'! 1,602,820,631  802  133.862 

Value  of  products 3,015,506,869  1,407,137,140 

.oT-!'*  ^''°"  ^''"*  "^^  8°°«*s  ""ade  in  Canada  in 
1917  amounted  to  $3,01S,.';06,869,  and  the  cost  of 
Ti*"!;'!'  "'^  ^'.602,820,631,  leaving  a  net  value 
added  by  the  process  of  manufacture  of  $1,412- 
686,238,  or  $5,449,098  more  than  the  gross  value  of 
production  in  191 S. 

There  are  special  reasons  why  we  should  pro- 
mote our  export  trade.  We  have  enormous  interest 
payments  facing  us  abroad.  These  must  be  met 
largely  by  exports.  But  the  basic  principle  should 
be,  that  industry  should  be  encouraged  only  to  have 
Canadian  labour  lost  profitably  employed  We 
certainly  cannot  atiord  to  employ  Canadian  labour 
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in  making  articles  that  the  foreigner  can  make 
much  cheaper  than  we  can.    It  .»  wane  of  time 
eneruv  and  capital.   The  result  of  such  a  condition 
most  frequently  leads  to  capital  and  labour  being 
employed  in  unnatural,  artificial  industries  when 
these  forces  could  be  profitably  employed  in  devel- 
oping industries  natural  to  the  country. 
2. 
Soon  after  Confederation,  while  Canada  was 
young,  the  Government  of  the  day  in  its  wisdom 
decided  to  inaugurate  a  policy  of  encouragement 
to  Canadian  industry.    The  proposal  was  labelled 
the  "National  Policy"  and  became  law  after  a  hotly 
contested  election.     It  was  designed  to  protect 
infant  industries  and,  incidentally,  produce  Fed- 
eral revenue.   This  was  the  programme  of  the  Con- 
servative party.   The  Liberals  for  years  denounced 
as  iniquitous  any  proposal  to  protect  industry   We 
should  have  free  trade,  "as  they  have  't  m  ^^"K" 
land  "    In  the  fulness  of  time  the  Liberals  became 
the  "ins,"  in  Canadian  politics.     But  the  tariff 
remained,  except  for  a  few  spectacular  but  incon- 
siderable amendments.    In  fact,  with  the  respon- 
sibilities of  office,  or  perhaps  impairment  of  proht- 
able  sources  from  which  to  draw  the  party  funds, 
the  Liberals  experienced  a  change  of  heart  and  a 
"tariff  for  revenue  only"  became  the  party  slogan. 
This  was  calculated  to  square  the  consciences  of  all. 
As  above  stated,  the  "protective"  tariff  of  the  Con- 
servatives and  the  "revenue"  tariff  of  the  Liberals 
were  precisely  the  same  dog  under  a  new  name. 
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Incidentally,  thii  flagrant  violation  of  ipecific  pre- 
election  promises  is  perhaps  the  most  disgraceful 
chapter  in  Canada's  political  history.  This  tariff 
policy,  with  entirely  unimportant  modifications 
has  remained  in  effect  ever  since. 

I  entertain  grave  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
developing  industry  by  the  indirect  means  of  an 
admittedly  unscientific  tariff.    I  question  its  effi- 
ciency,  and  particularly  its  expediency  and  justice. 
A  sound  industrial  policy  would,  of  course,  en- 
courage only  such  industries  as  held  out  reason- 
able expectations  of  getting  on  an  export  basis 
through    proper    specialization    and    favourable 
environment,.   To  have  protected  Canadian  indus- 
tries for  fifty  years  at  the  expense  of  the  public 
with  the  only  result,  that  the  tariff  has  had  to  1^ 
increased  from  time  to  time  at  the  bidding  of  these 
industries,  shows  conclusively,  that  there  has  been 
no  substantial,  healthy  progress  and.  that  these  in- 
dustries are  apparently  less  able  to  support  them- 
elves  now  than  they  were  SO  years  ago    To  argje 
for  one  moment,  that  the  people  of  Canada,  east 
or  west,  will  be  satisfied  with  such  a  policy  is  futile 

stork  tk"*""*  ''  ^  ""l'  appropriate  time  to  take 
stock.  The  great  war  has  entirely  revolutionized 
tne  world  8  industrial  situation.  Tariff  barriers 
were  primarily  justified  on  the  plea,  that  any  coun 
tr>  offering  Its  workers  decent  wages,  hours  and 
labour  conditions,  could  not  fairly  be  asked  to 
compete  with  other  countries  paying  starvation 
wages,  imposing  long  hours  and  permitting  he 
exploitation  of  labour  without  restriction     That 
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was  plausible.  We  are  now,  however,  face  to  face 
with  the  international  emancipation  of  workers, 
leading  to  wages  as  high  and  hours  as  short  as  the 
most  advanced  country  every  conceded  to  labour. 
Cost  of  living  on  the  continent  of  America  will  be 
as  low  as  in  any  country  in  Europe ;  perhaps  lower. 
The  burden  of  taxation  in  Europe  will  be  enor- 
mous, comparatively  speaking,  which  will  auto- 
matically increase  industrial  overhead  cost  there. 
Add  to  this  the  admitted  superiority  of  our  man- 
power, productive  and  executive,  and  the  gloom- 
iest pessimist  cannot  fail  to  agree,  that  we  should 
in  the  future  be  able  to  compete  against  all  comers. 
The  German  commercial  menace  has  vanished. 
Japanese  labour  shows  signs  of  falling  in  line. 
Canadian  industries  should  now  be  able  to  compete 
in  the  export  market  on  an  even  basis.  All  this 
has  an  important  bearing  on  the  fiscal  issue. 

3. 

It  is  difficult  to  grasp  the  point  of  view  of  those 
who  have  guided  Dominion  finances  since  Con- 
federation. We  started  with  a  policy  of  out-and- 
out  protection.  Needless  to  say,  we  never  had  pro- 
tection as  a  consistent  fiscal  system.  We  don't 
apparently  even  realize  what  the  word  implies.  A 
protective  system  creates  a  tariff  wall  high  enough 
to  keep  foreign  products  out.  With  necessary 
modifications,  this  is  the  principle  involved. 
Hence,  it  cannot  be  depended  upon  for  revenue. 
Also,  it  clearly  contemplates  a  periodical  expert 
investigation    of    protected    industries    so    as   to 
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promptly  reduce,  or  entirelj  remove,  the  measure 

Its  ability  to  live  withou  artificai  stimulant  or 
upon  reduced  rations,  'h.  whole  drift  o7  a  rue 
protective  system  is,  of  co.  ,,.  t.wa.ds  f ree  llde 
Lv"'h  !l '°  *'  '"'*"  *°  J"'^g<= '°  ^hat  ex  ent  we 
policy  We  have  been  saddled  with  a  corrupt  and 
pernicious  fiscal  system  that  cannot  be  defended  "" 
any  grounds  of  public  interest,  that  rests  on  no 

hvh   h"°T''/""^'P'"'  ^l'^*  '^  simp  y  an  ugly 
hybrid,  neither  fowl  nor  fish.  ^^ 

The  most  pathetic  effect  of  this  haphazard  svs- 
eS^C  n°,7'  ■'•  '^'  '''=.'"-'''i-tion  of  many  IpZ- 
fed  Canadian  industries.  When  a  concern  becan^e 
involved,  It  was  found  much  easier  to  make  a  raM 
on  Ottawa  for  more  protection  than  to  exam  ne 
mto  the  management  and  efficiency  of  the  pTant 
And  Ottawa  was  amateurish.  There  was  no 
|earch,„g  ,„vestigation  by  any  competenr  body 
Persistent  members  of  Parliament,  who  depended 

r„Va'nVthr°"  °'  '"^"^  ""'^-'-'  '""blfsh 
aTr  couldlil     '  ''°""°"'  campaign-fund  man- 
ager, could  always  put  up  to  the  Government  ara., 
nients  much  mo.e  potent  and  convincfngThaJ  hose 
of  a  mere  expert  TarifT  Board,  even  i    such  an 
mstitution  had  existed,  which,  of'cour^e    t  did  not 
vii  r  ':"'*".^°"^d  to  the  best  of  mj^  ability  to 
.ew  the  situation  with  an  open  mind.  AbovlLll 
11  mLT'""^  ^T^"^  ^Sainst  that  most  fatal  of 
al  mistakes,  namely,  applying  the  experiences  of 
other  countries  to  our  domestic  problems     Noth 
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ing  can  be  more  stupid  and  fallacious  than  to  point 
to  Great  Britain,  a  free  trade  country   and  con- 
clude, that  as  Great  Britain  is  great,  she  ,s  grea 
because  of  her  fiscal  system.     Ergo,  if  Canada 
adopted  free  trade,  she  would  be  great     Perhaps 
Great  Britain  is  great  in  spite  of  itl    At  least,  rn.l- 
lions  of  people  boldly  make  that  assertion.    It  is 
equally  fallacious  to  point  to  the  United  States, 
which  as  a  matter  of  fact  is  the  most  conspicuous 
Txample  of  an  absolutely  self-contained  country 
with  unhindered  interior  trade,  as  the  clearest  evi- 
dence on  the  other  side  of  the  controversy.    One 
would,  of  course,  be  further  mystified  on  finding 
that  in  1918  free  trade  Britain  collected  $10.25  per 
capita  of  population  in  import  duties,  while  our 
high  protectionist  neighbour  to  the  south  only  con- 
trived to  collect  $1.70  per  capita  from  the  same 
source  and  Canada,  for  the  last  year  I  have  record 
of,  a  modest  $17.50  per  capita.    It  is  all  very  con- 
fusing and  probably  only  shows,  that  each  country 
has  ils  own  problems  and  must  apply  its  own 
remedies.    There  is  just  one  fairly  safe  attitude 
namely,  that  Governments,  as  a  rule,  can  do  litt.e 
bv  negative  policies  of  exclusion  as  compared  with 
positive  policies  of  promotion.    My  choice  would 
on  general  principles,  be  in  favour  of  the  latter  as 
an  economic  article  of  faith. 

We  are,  however,  more  immediately  concerned 
with  the  general  effect  of  Canada's  avowed  tariff 
policy  and  whether  it  metes  out  equal  justice  to  all 
classes  and  sections  of  our  country.  Considered 
purely  as  a  scheme  of  taxation,  does  every  citizen 
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contribute  his  just  and  fair  share  towards  the  ser- 
vices of  the  country  or  is  the  burden  of  taxation 
unequally  distributed?  Considered  as  a  protective 
measure,  does  it  actually  give  adequate  and  indis- 
pensable protection  to  industries  only  that  cannot 
survive  without  it  and  are  these  industries  ab- 
solutely esse  itial  in  the  public  interest?  Also  are 
those  industries  of  equal  value  to  every  citizen  who 
contributes  towards  the  price  for  their  retention? 
Ihese,  apart  from  the  intrinsic  merits  of  various 
fiscal  policies,  are  apparently  legitimate  subjects 
tor  discussion. 

4. 

As  a  revenue  collecting  and  producing  system, 
our  tanfj  appears  to  have  little  to  recommend  it 
beyond  the  fact,  that  it  successfully  fools  the  tax- 
payer.   Politically,  that  ••      f  course,  a  tremenJous 
asset.  As  far  as  the  indi.  .  •     ■  citizen  is  concerned 
it  IS  an  unmitigated  nuisar  ..    Any  small  purchase 
made  outside  the  boundaries  of  Canada  involves  a 
visit  to  a  custom  house  and  the  filling  out  of  innum- 
erable forms  and  complying  with  other  red  tape 
and  perhaps  in  the  end  the  payment  of  only  a  trif- 
ling ainount,  frequently  much  less  than  the  cost  of 
collecting  It.   This  perhaps  is  a  small  objection   As 
to  the  cost  of  collection,  it  can  hardly  be  urged  that 
the  present  tarifl  is  a  shining  example  of  efficiency 
and  economy.     In  1915  we  collected  in  customs 
duties  76  million  dollars  and  spent  334  millions  in 
doing  ,t^   A  direct  tax  could,  of  course,  have  been 
collected  at  a  much  smaller  cost,  once  an  efficient 
service  for  the  purpose  was  organized. 
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Is  the  burden  of  taxation  equally  distnouted 

under  the  present  system?    It  is  almost  unneces- 

"a.?to  wasie  time  on  this  phase  of  the  question    It 

mu^t  be  abundantly  clear  to  the  lowest  intellect, 

Tafnothing  could  be  more  ""fair  and  erratic  than 

the  taxation  feature  of  the  present  tariff     No  one 

knows  what  any  individual  pays.    When  this  has 

been  said,  practically  everything  necessaiy  is  said 

That  it  is  glaringly  unjust  is,  however,  sel  evident 

The  rich  bachelor,  unless  he  buys  expensive  cigar 

or  wines,  pays  comparatively  little     The  father  o 

a  llrge  family  is  necessarily  heavily  taxed,  as  h.s 

family  would  generally  consume  more  imported 

^Brfhrvilest  feature  of  the  whole  system  is, 
that  the  presence  of  a  protective  tariff  raises  the 
prices  of  home  made  commodities,  so  that  a  tax  is 
automatically  levied  whether  such  commodity  .s 
made  at  home  or  imported  from  abroad.   1  he  only 
difference  is,  that  in  the  case  of  the  domestic  pro^ 
duct,  the  tax  is  paid  to  the  protected  industry  and 
not  lo  the  Government.    Who  can  make  head  o 
tail  of  this  maze  of  indirect  taxation,  partly  for  the 
benefit  of  Government  and  partly  for  private  enter- 
prise?   Can  it  be  intelligently  considered  at  all.^ 
If  not,  how  can  it  be  justified? 

From  a  standpoint  of  fair  play  and  equity-and, 
I  take  it,  that  those  principles  must  be  f-ndamental 
to  any  efficient  taxation  scheme-a  system  of  tar- 
iiT-for-revenue-only,"  except  when  confi;  ed  strictly 
to  luxuries  and  perhaps  to  a  few  commodities  o 
universal  consumption,  as  it  is  in  Great  Britain, 
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apparently  about  as  intelligent  and  just,  as  would 
be  a  policy  of  levying  special  taxes  on  all  bald- 
headed  men.  Even  for  such  a  tax,  the  wily  pro- 
tectionist would  doubtless  find  a  justification.  He 
would  probably  maintain  that  the  ulterior  motive 
was  to  promote  the  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  on 

^'"''f  ""f^""  '*"'""'  "^  ''  f"  more  plausible 
than  the  dense,  stupid  "revenue"  tariff  advocate 
with  his  lame  and  impotent  kindergarten  arsu- 
ments.  ° 

5. 

It  is  instructive  to  see  just  how  far  Canada's 
hybrid  tariff  promotes  the  development  of  her 
natural  resources.  As  usual,  the  best  evidence  is 
the  concrete  case.  For  obvious  reasons,  I  shall 
mention  no  names. 

A  certain  large  coal  mine  is  capitalized  at  some 

T^T-  "^''u""'-  ^'  ^''  '  ^^'^^^d  of  faZe 
behind  It  and  has  probably  never  paid  a  dividend 
at  least  not  during  recent  years.  The  shareholders 
are  sick  •ind  tired  of  the  investment.  Some  time 
ago  It  was  decided  to  have  an  expert  examination 
made  in  order  to  ascertain  what  was  wrong  and 
whether  it  could  be  corrected.  The  reporT  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  machinery  and  equipment  o 
the  mine  were  antiquated  and  that  no  relief  could 
be  hoped  for,  until  modern  appliances  were  avail- 
ble  so  that  coal  could  be  brought  to  the  surface  at 
a  reduced  cost  per  ton. 

This  was  bad  news,  as  there  was  very  little 
chance  of  inducing  the  shareholders  to  put  further 
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capital  into  a  venture  which  had  proved  so  disap- 
pointing.   However,  a  competent  engineer  went  to 
work  and  made  an  estimate  of  the  cost  involved. 
It  amounted  in  round  figures  to  somewhat  over 
$250,000.     A  carefully  prepared  case  was  then 
made  and  submitted  to  certain  influential  share- 
holders, residing  in  the  United  States,  in  an  en- 
deavour to  obtain  the  necessary  capital  to  promote 
more  efficient  and  economical  operations  in  the 
mines.     After  untold  trouble,  a  tentative  agree- 
ment was  reached  and  the  company  approached  the 
customs  authorities  to  ascertain  what  tax  Canada 
v.as  going  to  ipipose  on  the  new  equ.ptnent  re- 
quired.   My  impression  is  that  it  exceeded  $30,UUU. 
The  facts  were  communicated  to  the  shareholders 
interested,  with  the  result  that  they  refused  to  con- 
tinue negotiations.    The  mine  today  is  still  run- 
ning on  the  old,  extravagant  basis,  with  obsolete 
and  insufficient  machinery  and  equipment.     Ihis 
is  how  we  promote  industry  and  the  development 
of  our  resources  in  Canada  by  means  of  a  protective 

On  every  side  industry  is  penalized  by  prohibit- 
ive duties  on  the  very  machinery  and  implements 
that  form  the  basis  of  its  existence.  Whether  these 
duties  are  levied  for  "revenue"  or  not,  is  immater- 
ial That  the  practice  is  inconsistent  and  ruinous 
should  be  clear  to  any  mind  which  has  grasped  the 
first  principles  of  political  economy. 

Furthermore,  what  is  the  raw  material  in  one 
industry  is  the  finished  article  in  another.  Thus  we 
find  most  protected  industries  paying  import  duties 
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on  their  raw  materials  as  well  as  upon  machinery. 
In  some  cases  the  amounts  so  paid  very  nearly 
Jsorb  the  total  amount  of  any  protection  afforded 

S.^Hr  """"'*  '"'°  *'^'=  "  complicated  system, 
which  defies  comprehension.    Experts  only  can  tel 

he  net  amount  of  protection  an  industry  receives 
I  know  one  industry  that  receives  nominal  protec- 
tion amounting  to  35%  while  its  net  protective 
margin  is  less  than  10%.  What  we  give  with  one 
hand,  we  take  away  with  the  other. 
6. 

Precisely  what  are  we  trying  to  accomplish 
through  our  present  protective  tariff  policy?  Was 
I  ?L7/'""'°"  °'  '^'  ^"*''°"  °^  'his  legislation 
t£lirthT'  ^l''=V''.P''^^^ge  the  tariff  would 
be  higher  than  ever?    Is  it  the  intention  that,  for 

to  collect  from  Canadian  consumers  up  to  45%  of 
he  cost  elsewhere  of  articles  of  every  day  use,  thu 
keeping  the  cost  of  living  in  Canada  permanently 
on  an  artificially  high  level?    If  so,  whTt  is  th^ 
ultimate  goal  to  which  such  an  extra^rdinar^  po]! 

T'J  ^"-  ''  '  *"""  °'  ^"y  °ther  limit,  and  what 

esof  Zr^^"'  '\l^'  "^^  °f  some'notoriou 
cases  of  looting  the  public  under  the  shadow  of  our 
protective  tariff?  These  seem  very  simple  ques- 
ons  that  honest  advocates  of  thiZsysteSmTght 
airly  be  asked  to  answer  categorically.  It  is 
carce  y  to  be  supposed  that  our  policy  is  merell  to 
drift  aimlessly  on  the  fiscal  sea.  There  su"  jtuS 
be  an  objective  of  some  sort.    If  we  could  ™nce 
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ascertain  what  this  objective  is,  we  should  be  in  a 
much  better  position  to  intelligently  determine 
whether  or  not  the  price  we  are  now  paymg  for 
industrial  development  is  worth  while. 

We  are  told  that  our  industries  would  be  swept 
out  of  existence  over  night  if  the  present  tariff 
barrier  were  removed,  as  they  could  not  compete 
with  those  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
It  is  asserted  that  if  we  had  a  population  as  great 
as  the  former  country  to  cater  for,  all  would  be 
well  We  could  then  specialize  as  they  do  there 
and  manufacture  at  lower  costs.  That  argument 
looks  very  reasonable  and  plausible  to  those  who 
properly  appreciate  the  tremendous  bearing  which 
output  has  on  cost  of  production  and  wide  markets 
on  economical  specialization. 

Let  us,  however,  see  how  it  has  actually  worked 
out  in  Canada  under  the  blighting  influence  of  a 
tariff  created  trade  monopoly.  Oui  boot  and  shoe 
industry  is  one  of  the  greatest  in  Canada.  It  has 
powerful  capital  and  large  organization  behind  it. 
We  have  for  many  years  enjoyed  absolute  free 
access  for  boots  and  shoes  to  the  market  of  the 
United  States.  There  is,  and  has  been,  nothing 
whatever  to  prevent  Canadian  industry  organiz- 
ing to  compete  in  that  market  with  that  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Yet,  the  Canadian  boot  and  shoe 
industry  now  comes  forward  and  tells  us  that 
it  has  been  unable  to  expand  and  that  it  is  barely 
making  a  living  and  that,  if  the  present  enormous 
duties  upon  imports  of  boots  and  shoes  into  this 
country  are  removed,  the  industry  will  quickly  die. 
We  find  then,  that  apparently  a  wide  market  does 
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•io_  lead  to  success  in  this  industry.  When  we 
endeavour  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  obstacre! 
in  the  way,  we  are  vaguely  and  apologetically  J^ 
rormed,  that  Boston  is  the  great  leaTher  centre 
that  large  capital  is  avai'abJe^there  for  „dusS 
expansion,  that  the  highest  trade  and  executive  skiU 
.8  at  the  command  of  industry  in  the  New  Eni 

«s  to'S;  tVlH  '"''""°^^-*.  it  is  quit:ho"pi 
ess  to  enter  the  field  in  competition  with  an  indus- 

The  inference  apparently  is,  that  we  must  wait 
until  we  have  a  hundred  million  people  i^Canrda 
when  we  ca„  create  our  own  Boston'and  our  own 
eather  centre.    But  by  that  time,  th.y  will  prob 
biy  have   five   hundred   million   people   in  The 

a"  P  weSnd"'  ^,^"'°"  ''^'^  «"'-  ten  "ime 
finH T     1         T"  °'-g'"'i"d  as  it  is  now.    We 

up  a  great  industry  i„  Canada,  which  it  i    now 
c  early  shown  could  not  be  done.    Our  boot  and 

£t  ytiiuro;&''"'"'7 '''  -'"•''-  -' 

g  w»tiy  lauure  of  fifty  years  of  protection  to  assist 

il  S  thf  h""""'".^  '"'''' "°-  "^'y  p  o 

poses,  that  this  industry  shall,  presumably  for  all 
ime  to  come,  be  placed  in  the  position  of  a  oen 
ner   upon    the    Canadian    people!      Will  TJ 
SS£^'''^  leader  becL^  a  par^".:!  su^T 
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Strong  pressure  is  being  brought  to  bear  by 
Canadian  farmers  in  favour  of  the  free  admission 
of  agricultural  implements.  To  counteract  *,. 
orooaeanda,  an  organization,  acting  in  behalf  ot 
fflfan  farm  implment  --J,"*"-;-;;',^  ^ 
published  elaborate  statistics  to  '^ow  that  a  certa  n 

Lndard  self-binder,  -""""f ''.^'":^ V,„ad!an  We 
actually  sold  at  a  lower  price  in  the  C»"»i'an  Wes 
than  a  similar  implement,  made  in  the  Umted 
States    can  be   purchased   for  at  corresponding 
pSSin  the  westerly  part  of  that  country  .Some 
of  the  prices  quoted  are,  by  the  way,  not  quite  con 
V  ncing.    To  clearly  prove  that  the  Canadian  pro- 
duct  is  as  '  matter  of  fact,  S'p"ior  to  the  Amer,- 
can  it  s  g- .  v.-ly  asserted,  that  in  the  foreign  mar- 
ke"  where  they  compete  on  an  even  bas.s^  dealer, 
will  readily  pay  a  premium  for  the  Canadian 
article     This  is  most  reassuring  and  encouraging 
information.    And  yet,  this  very  advertisement  >s 
published  and  paid  for  presumably  with  the  so 
object  of  convincing  the  people  of  Canada     hat 
without   a   high   tarifl  wall   against  the   United 
States,  our  farm  implement  industry  must  pensh 
miserablv!    By  their  own  showing,  it  is  apparently 
lack  of  mere  salesmanship  that  prevents  the  Cana- 
dian from  beating  the  American  out  in  this  marice 
without  any  protection  whatsoever,  seeing  tha  w 
admittedlv  have  a  superior  article  at  a  lower  pr  ce 
Perhaps  what  our  implement  industry  really  wan  s 
is  free  admission  of  raw  materials  and  a  fair  held. 
But  human  nature  is  so  selfish.    Any  tariff  mani- 
pulation that  will  put  a  ring  fence  around  the  home 
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market  and  thus  create  an  opportunity  to  arbitrar- 
ily levy  higher  prices  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  de- 
crease selling  cost  and  effort,  will,  of  course,  always 
be  welcome.    It  is  a  special  privilege  grudgingly 
relinquished.    We  apparently  pay  a  premium  on 
commercial  indolence  and  stagnation  in  Canada. 
The  whole  tariff  controversy  is  very  much  before 
the  public  at  present  and  the  press  of  Canada  is 
naturally   taking  sides   according   to   conviction. 
The  time  is  opportune  for  constructive  delibera- 
tion  and   the   reading   public   eagerly   scans   the 
columns  of  the  press  for  new  arguments  pro  and 
con.    One  is  struck  with  the  poverty  of  the  protec- 
tionist argument.  Some  influential  journals  frankly 
state,  that  those  favouring  protection  are  appar- 
ently in  the  majority  and  as  we  have  majority  rule 
in  Canada,  the  agrarian  point  of  view  cannot  at 
present  be  given  eff:ct.    The  farmers  of  Canada 
are  in  the  majority  and  by  acting  together  could 
cause  legislation  to  be  passed  providing  that  all 
taxes  should  be  paid  by  the  other  classes;  and  that 
the  farmers  should  be  entirely  relieved  of  taxation 
and  should,  on  the  contrary,  receive  a  bonus  from 
the  public  funds.    Two  or  three  religious  denom- 
inations might  similarly  act  together  and  decree 
that  all  taxation  should  be  levied  exclusively  on 
the  Presbyterians  and  Baptists.    We  are,  however, 
largely  governed  by  unwritten  laws.    We  cannot 
with  impunity  create  privileged  classes  and  make 
one  class  of  the  community  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  for  another.    Ths  privilege  of  a 
majority  is  to  select  the  rulers.    It  has,  however 
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no  license  to  impose  unjust  laws.  The  most  sacred 
duty  of  a  majority  is  to  protect  scrupulously  the 
rights  of  the  minority.  Our  ability  to  do  so  is  the 
standard  by  which  our  civilization  is  measured. 

Another  paper  laboriously  collected  statistics  of 
customs  receiots  west  of  Lake  Superior  and  by 
comparing  them  with  the  total  receipts  found  that 
they  were  so  inconsiderable,  that  the  West  appar- 
ently had  no  tariflf  grievance  at  all,  when  almost 
everyone  should  know,  that  the  bulk  of  western 
imports  enter  through  the  Ports  of  Montreal, 
Toronto  and  other  large  trading  centres  in  Eastern 
Canada  and  from  there  are  distributed  throughout 
the  country. 

The  soundest  argument  against  drastic  taritt  re- 
form that  has  been  advanced  so  far  seems  to  be, 
that  by  virtue  of  the  National  Policy  certain  vested 
rights  were  created  in  Canada  and  much  capital 
invested  in  industry  in  good  faith  and  that  this 
capital  is  entitled  to  consideration  in  any  fiscal 
readjustment  that  may  be  made.  Also,  that  any 
violent  changes  in  our  tariff  law  would  be  followea 
by  serious  consequences.  These  two  points  cannot 
be  evaded.  They  are  not  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  principle  of  protection,  but  rather  a  plea  to 
respect  legitimate  property  rights  which  cannot  be 
thrust  aside.  It  is  a  pity  that  so  little  trouble  has 
been  taken  to  mould  intelligent  pjblic  opinion  on 
this  subject.  The  western  farmer  has  not  been 
made  to  understand  clearly  that  the  change  from 
one  fiscal  policy  to  another  must  of  necessity  be 
made  by  easy  stages  and  on  a  well  conceived  plan. 
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Common  decency  and  common  prudence  would 
dictate  such  a  course.    Industries  to  be  deprived, 
or  partly  deprived,  of  protection  hitherto  accorded 
them  by  the  law  of  the  land  must  be  given  every 
opportunity  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  condi- 
tions.   Whether  the  policy  itself  has  been  right  or 
wrong  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  this  phase 
of  the  question.    The  farmer  can  be  made  to  see 
clearly  the  wisdom  of  sympathetic  aid  to  Canada's 
industries  during  any  such  transition  period.    No 
deserving  industry  should  be  seriously  damaged. 
It  seems  to  me,  that  the  time  has  come  when  we 
are  entitled  to  definite  assurances  o.i  this  important 
subject  from  whatever  political  party  that  is  ready 
to  espouse  protection  in  Canada  as  a  permanent 
trade  or  fiscal  policy.    The  old  story  is  out  of  date. 
The  people  are  sick  and  tired  of  indeterminate 
policy-     We  want  concrete  definition.     For  in- 
stance, how  many  years  does  it  take  for  an  "infant" 
mdustry  to  mature?    We  have  seen  that  half  a 
century  is  too  ?hnrt  a  period  to  allow.    The  "in- 
fant" is  sti,      n  tlic  nursery  and  is  apparently  a 
good  example  of  arrested  development.    What  is 
the  further  outlook?  So  far,  nothing  has  happened 
to  (he  tariff  except  increases.    Is  it  possible  that  our 
leading  men  in  Canada  are  so  out  of  touch  with 
public  opinion  that  they  can  suppose  for  one  instant 
that  such  a  latsser  faire  attitude  will  appeal  to  the 
electorate  for  ever?   The  present  tendency  seems  to 
be  to  advocate    "moderate"    protection.     This    is 
merely  an  evasive  attempt  to  quibble  and  confuse 
straight  issues.    Either  the  principle  of  protection 
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is  sound  for  Canada,  in  which  event  we  should 
have  neither  low  nor  moderate,  but  adequate  and 
effective  protection,  or,  it  is  unsound,  and  should 
be  abolished  as  quickly  as  circumstances  allow.  I 
see  no  room  for  compromise  in  such  an  issue.  A  cor- 
rupt political  "saw-off"  is  no  trade  policy  for 
Canada  during  the  present  crisis. 
7. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  tariff  is  a  local 
Question.    Just  how  local,  few  of  us  realize,    for 
Knee  lei  us  suppose  that  the  City  of  Toronto  .s 
ar^bitiois  to  mak.;  ploughs.    It  can  only  be  done 
under  a  protective  tariff.    Every  farmer  through- 
out  the  Dominion  is  then  taxed  either  for  the  bene- 
fit  of  the  Treasury  or  directly  for  the  benefit  of  this 
industry,  according  as  to  whether  he  imports  his 
plough  or  buys  one  made  in  Toronto.    Who  is  the 
beneficiary?    Traders  in  Toronto,  until  competi- 
tion becomes  keener,  enjoy  increased  business  by 
reason  of  the  larger  population  brought  to  the  ci^ 
by  this  plough  industry.  Real  estate  there  increases 
in  value.    Farmers  in  the  vicinity  get  perhaps  a 
little  better  price  for  their  products  in  the  Toronto 
market,  than  they  did  before.    But  what  about  he 
farmer  in  Prince  Edward  Island  or  m  Alberta 
Is  he  in  the  very  least  interested  in  this  Toronto 
industry?    If  not,  why  should  he  be  taxed  to  main- 
tain it?    Unless,  indeed,  Toronto  can  show  that  her 
citizens  are  directly  contributing  towards  the  wel- 
fare of  Alberta  or  P.E.I,  farmers.    It  seems  unjust. 
It  would  appear  as  it  some  system  could  be 
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worked  out,  in  the  event  of  the  protective  principle 
being  perpetuated  in  Canada's  fiscal  policy,  of  ap- 
praising the  respective  value  of  industries  to  in- 
dividual communities  and  to  the  country  at  large. 
Some  contribution  might  then  be  demanded  from 
the  city  or  the  county,  or  both,  wfithin  which  a  pro- 
tected industry  is  located.  If  it  is  worth  the  while 
of  a  Canadian  f?rmer  in  Nova  Scotia  to  pay  a 
large  indirect  tax  to  develop  certain  industries  in 
Ontario  or  Quebec  cities,  it  surely  is  worth  the 
while  of  the  property  owners  immediately  bene- 
fited by  the  location  and  expansion  of  such  indus- 
tries, to  contribute  directly  towards  their  develop- 
ment, just  as  a  western  town  would  do  in  offering 
a  bonus  for  the  location  of  an  industry.  If  not, 
what  is  the  object  of  the  protective  tariff?  If  the 
population  and  property  owners  in  and  around 
industrial  centres  do  not  benefit,  who  does?  And 
if  they  do,  why  not  place  a  fair  share  of  the  burden 
where  it  properly  belongs?  Let  us,  at  least,  be 
consistent. 

If  it  could  be  clearly  shown  that  a  certain  indus- 
try could  be  successfully  developed  in  Canada  by 
being  assured  the  hohie  market  for  a  certain  period 
of  years,  it  might  be  quite  feasible,  by  a  system  of 
import  licenses,  to  control  imports  of  the  article  to 
be  manufactured,  also,  of  course,  controlling  the 
domestic  selling  price  of  the  said  article  as  they 
aim  to  do  in  Australia  under  their  fiscal  system. 
This  would  be  simple  and  efficient. 

There  are  other  methods  of  assisting  industry 
without  the  intervention  of  the  protective  tariff. 
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A  Simple  plan  would  be  to  bonus  an  industry  until 

such  time  as  its  earnings,  on  bo'''^fi'''^l^^ll°P,^ 

SjToU  o'n  >h=  public  »i.ho".  »P.™"-    * 

E^5b"a^r?.b^Hgi 
ssS3HE:S'p: 

SVS  the  industrial  development  of  Canada 
"a'eat  national  necessity,  as  we  are  assured  u. 
k,,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  should  taxa 

Sl\n  aid  of  thTsvL  national  objective  be  lev.e 

oleli  a'd  exclusively  on  purchasers  of  ploughs 
soades  etc.  The  tax  should  m  all  fairness  oe 
equa  ly  distributed  over  the  whole  Populafon^ 
Tnder  any  fiscal  system  this  country  may  adopt 
no  sound  argument  can  be  advanced  m  oppos.t.on 
?o  absoluteW  protecting  Canadian  producers 
Igainst  those  oF  other  countries  at«mpUng  « 
eiploit  Canada  as  a  slaughter  market.  The   dump 
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ing  clause"  in  the  present  tariff  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  deal  with  this  evil  in  respect  of  which 
Canadian  consumers,  as  a  rule,  are  very  superfi- 
cially informed.  That  a  real  grievance  exists  is 
beyond  all  doubt.  A  producer  in  the  United 
States,  let  us  say,  finds  it  necessary  to  manufacture 
a  minimum  quantity  of  goods  in  order  to  keep  his 
production  costs  below  a  certain  figure.  His  home 
market  will  not  absorb  his  entire  output  and,  in 
order  not  to  demoralize  prices  in  the  most  valuable 
outlet  for  his  goods,  he  adopts  the  expedient  of 
shipping  his  unsaleable  surplus  to  a  foreign  market 
to  be  sold  at  whatever  prices  he  can  realize,  fre- 
quently at  figures  below  actual  cost  of  manufac- 
ture. This  practice  is  much  more  common  than 
the  public  realizes.  Obviously,  the  Canadian  pro- 
ducer cannot  compete  under  such  conditions  for 
any  length  of  time  and  his  industry  runs  the  dan- 
ger of  being  ruined.  Once  having  destroyed  com- 
petition, the  foreign  exporter  would,  of  course,  be 
able  to  exact  his  regular  prices  in  our  market.  The 
advantage  of  low  prices  to  the  consumer  is,  there- 
fore, only  temporary.  It  is  also  conceivable,  that  a 
"dumping"  policy  might  systematically  be  resorted 
to  in  order  to  oust  a  competing  industry  from  a 
convenient  foreign  market  such  as  Canada.  Cana- 
dian consumers  cannot  fairly  object  to  paying  a 
living  price  for  manufactured  products  and  en- 
lightened public  opinion  would  doubtless  support 
any  Government  in  providing  drastic  legislation 
authorizing  the  absolute  confiscation  of  shipments 
into  Canada  of  goods  invoiced  at  prices  below  the 
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current  selling  values  in  the  country  where  such 
Eoods  originated.     Canadian   industries  are  ab 
folutely  entitled  to  a  fair  field  in  our  own  country, 
which  by  no  means  implies  detriment  to  others. 
The  principle  involved  in  the  restrictions  sug- 
gested, is  entirely  different  from  that  underlying 
the  imposition  of  a  prohibitory  import  duty. 
8. 
In  discussing  the  fiscal  problems  facing  Canada, 
no  good  purpose  is  served  in  playing  with  words 
and  phrases.    It  is  essentially  a  case  for  the  plainest 
possible  terminology.    At  the  very  outset,  let  us 
clear',    realize,    that   the    real    problem    facing 
Canadi  lies  in  reconciling  the  diametrically  op- 
posed views  and  interests  of  two  great  geographi- 
cal sections,  divided  for  all  time  to  come  by  an 
enormous  unproductive  waste.  These  two  sections 
have  little  in  common,  commercially,  and  are  held 
together  by  sentiment  only:  a  link  which,  in  view 
of  the  rapid  settlement  of  the  Western  portion  by 
people  who  have  no  knowledge  of,  or  natural 
sentimental  interest  in,  the  Eastern  section,  is  bound 
to  become  weaker  year  by  year. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that,  in  that  part  of  Canada 
lying  West  of  Lake  Superior,  only  34%  of  the 
population  is  of  Canadian  origin.  Approximately 
99%  came  from  Great  Britain  and  37%  hail  from 
the  United  States  and  foreign  countries.  There 
lies  the  problem.  The  settler  from  Kansas  or  Idaho 
neither  knows  nor  cares  any  more  about  Hamilton 
or  Toronto  than  the  Torontonian  does  about  Lin- 
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coin  and  Leavenworth.    They  are  merely  terms 

not  even  that.   To  ask  him  to  contribute  to  and  wax 
nthus.ast.c  over  the  industrial  development  of 
these  cties,  .s  absurd.    This  is  the  situation      t° 
a  somewhat  unpleasant  situation.    But  nothinV  s 
gained  by  ignoring  it  as  our  public  men  are  fLd 

To  further  complicate  matters,  the  uncomfort- 
b  e  fact  stares  one  in  the  face,  that  while  the  We  t 
can  do  much  for  the  Eas.  in  the  way  of  supplyi". 
markets  for  industrial  products,  the  Eas^S  "f 
Its  own  agriculture,  can  do  practically  nothinl^n 
return  for  the  West,  which  I  on  Tn  t^t'  fs  s 

^n^as  far  as  any  suggestion  of  compromise  on  "he 
Sy'^nTeS^'^-    ^^^--'^-''^'-^ecafe^ 

Now  a  word  on  the  most  pernicious  feature  of 
the  whoh  controversy,  namely,  the  seeming  utter 
jnahity  of  the  East  to  recogniL  the  situTtiol  The 
writer,  though  essentially  a  Westerner,  is  bound 
by  every  sentimental  tie  to  Eastern  Canada     H^ 
sole  desire  ,s  to  present  the  problem  as  fairlv  ana 
'"-partially  as  this  sentimental  leaning  wilpermh 
I.™  believing,  that  unless  the  situatioT     ™ 
.«d   before   the  West   is   politically  ^owerfu 
nough  to  impose  its  views  on  the  rest  of  €2" 
"=.  breach  will  be  wide  and   serious    and   the' 
;  .mate  end  will  be  fierce  sectional  warf;re.  No  h 
Twit  ^'r^'^.i^P'orMc  than  suchaneventual- 
"y.  When  the  tariff  question  is  discussed  by  Eastern 
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9. 

Let  US  Clear  the  air  and  be  pred^  What  s.^ 

'"^  '1/the  Sa'dt  Pac  S    1  other  railways 

in  rariiamciu  ai  I  tVipsp  enteronses  were 

such  benevolent  intention    These^nterp  . 

given  P"b;i-'J^;^°f;X«  trtfdewatlr  and 
transporta  ion  for  its  Pr°""  manufactured 

thus  provide  '"""^^^^.J^^^f^he  agreement  under 
products  and  to  comply  with  tneagr 

eareful  accou«U„^  o^;  SSu  consideredin 
thl  finSsStl— "  We  can,  therefore,  sa<e., 
^^KmurofSorhas  Eastern  Canada  bee. 
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in  the  colonization  of  the  West?     As  has  hep„ 

bes       Mn  V''"  ''""•  '•'"'""g''  «  has  done  its 

chartered  bank  system  nf  Pan,/  l  "^ 

ably  been  a  dralSrle;  tha  n^^ard-r^^S" 
ern  agricultural  development.  Did  these  E 
open  up  m  the  West  with  the  sole  object  of  plajine 
the  role  of  guide,  friend  and  philosopher  ohf 
"7P'?'"!"tfd   granger?     Their  9%loa„    and 

Lt"  A„y?o?°"""  ^".'^^'^""y  --"  th 
'luestion.     And  loan  compan  es— to  what  eytPnt 

ern/bTn.'lfe^r'  "^  ^"""^  ^^'^'^  -^  '°  wh 
extent  Dy  nine  per  cent,  interest  rate«>    Anj  u 

«t  and  furnish  reliable  securifv  f^,      •    ^     , 

s^St:J'^St^^^"^^^^='^^^^ 

"ith  their  HgMSes'yidd  """^^^^  ^"""''"■ 
Westirfi'"'^'T','"'"'"g  development  of  the 
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—  opened  ^a^-«-J;t:^e/t 

tions  out  of  o^d'"''^; ,"=,fi'^:,^^^^^^  West,  and  w.ll 
actions.  Eastern  ^■'P'^^J-'^Ve^st  as  long  as  tha, 
continue  to  be  >n;««J  ^^^^^  if  interest  and  gwe 
country  can  pay  a  h>gher  J«  ^^j,  .^^  ,„d 

as  sound  -'^-"^  "  S^s^oint  of  vie^. 
very  properly,  ^he J^"^"^?;    r"  „sonally,  nothing 
I  must  repeat,  that  I  have,  p  ^^^^^^ 

but  the  kindliest  -Ung^":-;^'  sound  the  note  o 
but  I  conceive  it  to  be  my  °  »  j^  „e„  to  drop  all 
warning,  and  <=o»"f  ^  °"^P„  cold  facts.  From  a 
this  pernicious  f"^'  »f  '  blic  administration,  no 
point  of  view  of  '"XP^any  right  to  expect  eco- 
Tection  of  a.f'^rl^y.io  her  merely  on  a  plea  o 

dollars  and  f«";  ^"^'"evere  fiscal  handicap  for 

West  has  submitted  to  a  seve 

which  the  East  cou  d  no  gwe^n       4^  ^^^^^.^^^^^ 

guo.    By  these  s»"'f  "^J^  J^stries  and  financial 
?o  the  building  up  of  great  in       .^     ^.^^ 

institutions  east  of  Lake  aup^       .  ^^^  ^^^  g,,. 

:rflr.,^rrd\1higriand  values  in  East. 

cifies. 
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It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  answer  the  silly 
argument,  that  if  the  West  will  loyally  assist  the 
East  to  build  up  its  industries,  some  day  there  will 
be  markets  available  there  for  Western  agricultural 
produce.    In  the  first  place.  Eastern  Canada  has  a 
sufficient  area  of  agricultural  lands  to  amply  take 
care  of  any  farm  produce,  outside  of  wheat,  that 
might  be  required  in  her  own  territory  through 
any  mdustrial  expansion  that  is  likely  to  occur. 
And  to  the  West,  of  course,  it  is  immaterial  whe- 
ther she  sells  her  wheat  in  Toronto  or  in  Liver- 
pool, as  the  world  price  is  fixed  in  the  latter  mar- 
ket.   Secono.j,  if  the  West,  with  its  enormous  agri- 
cultural areas,  had  to  depend  upon  such  a  restricted 
market,   its   future   would   be   desperate   indeed 
Canada  is  so  overwhelmingly  agricultural,   that 
local  markets  for  the  leading  products  of  our  farms 
will  always  be  a  forlorn  hope. 

10. 

Those  who  have  lost  faith  in  the  protectionist 
argument  may,  I  presume,  just  as  well  become  re- 
conciled to  the  idea,  that  the  presentgenerationwill 
scarcely  live  to  see  the  day  when  Canada  will  dis- 
I  pense  with  consumption  taxes  of  sorts.    The  best 
I  that  may  be  hoped  for  is,  that  such  taxes  will  be 
■  levied   with    proper    discrimination.      A    distin- 
Iguished  ex-Finance  Minister,  who  should  know 
I  better,  recently  stated,  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
Ithat  he  was  unalterably  opposed  to  dealing  with 
■the  tariff  through  a  commission.    He  held  that  this 
I'esponsibility  rested  on  the  Finance  Minister     He 
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U,  of  course,  ^'^^^f'l^^^^tl'&^^^oi  tZt, 
responsibility  rests.  firs.°»f«  ^^^^    ^^ 

sophistry-poliUcal  camouflage^ 
What  he  really  Pl"'*7?J^"     ^his  stickler  for 

"!.'?°","l"raE'al    r«ponsibility    evidently 
ind  vidual    ministerial    •    k  •     •„!  jsuc  in 

-X  ^"^HScf  s^t^XTsltC^'^ontinuc  ,o 

SS  aS'af  \he  vo«r  with  .m^^^^^^^ 

alities  and  high  '"""^mg  P^n '  The  strings  be- 
„cted  interests  "e  qu.    ^^P^"^^,;,  for  free  op- 

'''"'  *':  ?n"the  p^rto^Se  "machine"  of  politely 
portunity  on  the  P^"  "' "  ,  panada  for  cam- 
Slackmailing  the  '"'If  ""^  Se  grateful  party 

P^'^  *e?t'ay  c'nflr  u;o:'hem'^e  privile^i 
n  power  may  corner  "f  .  ^^f      He 

looLg  .the   cor^l^^S^^l  5„She  good,  old, 

pleads,  in  *a<:^,*°'*''Vln  tried  and  found  want- 
Un  system  that  has  b  en  t^^^^^  anj^^  ^^^  .^^  ^^ 

ine.    He  is  almost  precisely  nvcy 

'i.    He  really  'h-»f  wak  -"^1  ^^,^^,. 

I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to 

This  one  has  a  point  to  >»■  ^^^Jf "  ^^iieman's 
P"^^"^  °SSria?t  riff'cor^r^siol  in  behali 
amateur  'n"»'?*"^?,„  '  R^-ders'  Association.  We 
oftheTerritona  f  ^^Jf^  "  on  coyote  proof 
urged  the  removal  of  tfj^^^^^^^.^e  the  smal. 
rrnt:  ^r  rar^^rdrarCaLda-s  sheep 
Sst'Vwas'^anishing  Cd,  incidentally,  pointed 


tales." 
,0  I  ap- 
tleman's 
1  behali 
ion.  We 
te  prooi 
rte  small 
I's  sheep 

pointed 
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out,  that  the  tariff  as  regards  raw  wool  was,  and 
always  had  been,  (and  is  today),  dishonestly  ad- 
ministered. Not  a  dollar  had  ever  been  collected 
by  the  Government  of  Canada  on  importations 
running  into  hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds  of 
raw  wool,  although  the  tariff  distinctly  contem- 
plated, that  only  wools  of  a  character  not  grown  in 
Canada  shall  be  free.  I  showed  that  practically 
every  recognized  class  of  -wool  was  then  grown  in 
LanadaznA  had  been  for  a  long  time.  But  the 
wool  schedules  had  not  been  revised  for  forty  years 
while  history  was  written  in  sheep  breeding  and 
woollen  manufacturing  in  this  country  I 

Having  clearly  demonstrated,  by  speech  and  in 
writmg,  the  screaming  absurdity  of  the  present 
antiquated,  meaningless  wool  schedules  and  also 
that  even  the  plain  letter  of  the  existing  law  was 
being  flagrantly  violated,  did  our  e.x-Finance  Min- 
ister and  his  colleagues  rush  frantically  back  to 
Ottawa  to  set  this  matter  right?  Not  at  all  The 
farmers  of  Canada  have  learned,  that  whenever  the 
merest  of  agriculture  clashes  with  that  of  pro- 
tected industry,  the  result  is  a  foregone  conclusion. 
The  situation,  of  course,  remained  exactly  as  it  was 
and-still  remains.  And  this  honourable  eentle- 
man  now  cnlmly  tells  us,  that  we  don't  want  a  tariff 
commission  I 

One  is  willing  to  make  every  reasonable  allow- 
wce  for  sheer  ignorance.  Neither  the  ex-Finance 
£lrfn"°'  K  «:°»"gues  probably  knew  an 
iJxford  Down  sheep  from  a  barn  door.  But  the 
suspicion  lurks  away  back  in  my  mind,  that  they 
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.ere  vastly  .ore  concerned  abo.  easy  --v;- 
the  manufacturer  and  »v"'^'"8  individuals 
complication,  ^f /«;« 'Xdie",  o*  continuing 
by  the  simple  -^  f  ^^0!^"  l>e  plain  letter 

rarsrrrnr:^'-^^^^^ 

fencing.  ,      ^g  to  think  of  it, 

Talking  about  sheep  now     come  ^^  ^^^ 

perhaps  this  notoriously  P;"''^7„„  ^hy,  while 

f':  Ta^ht  Is'C  P  r  hUS  acr^'  far.; 
Austral  i^  has  5»snecpF  Argentina,    h. 

y'    ^VHo'lland  12  Snada'hasil  am  really 
.Sd  to"rd^t-actual^^^^^^^^^         ;Ho; 

'^"Vddt£Stt«att1^^^^^ 

Tn^Jo^^siir—^^^^^^^^ 

the  sun  possessmg  greater  natural  - 

sheep  farming  than  Canada.  ^^j 

'z  oi"  *»  4..."". -»s  rs  "- 
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recommendations  as  fast  as  circumstances  permit- 
ted. It  would  also  act  as  ai  bulwark  between  the 
Government  and  industry.  Its  reports  should 
however,  be  submitted  to  Parliament  for  its 
information.  The  principle  should  be  clearly  laid 
down,  that  the  business  transactions  of  any  indus- 
try, subsidized  by  the  consumers  of  Canada,  can- 
not be  considered  confidential.  We  must  have 
clear  daylight  on  our  tariff  beneficiaries. 

At  any  rate,  whatever  vestige  of  the  old  tariff 
ultimately  remains  in  force,  it  must  be  adminis- 
tered on  a  business  basis,  and  protected  industries 
must  be  given  to  understand,  that  they  must  make 
good  within  a  reasonable  period  of  years  or  they 
had  better  direct  their  activities  into  other  chan- 
nels.    Canada  cannot  afford  to  carry  industrial 
pensioners  on  her  pay  list  for  any  unlimited  period 
Protection  must  be  based  solely  on  the  ascertained 
necessity  of  any  industry  which  apparently  has  a 
reasonable  chance  to  succeed  under  our  conditions 
Paying  four  dollars  for  two-dollar  woollen  gar- 
ments in  a  cold  country,  will,  as  a  permanent  pro- 
position, appeal  to  no  considerable  section  of  the 
community. 

11. 

Those  who  have  followed  my  reflections  up  to 
this  point,  will  doubtless  conclude  that  the  situation 
js  somewhat  desperate;  that  the  attitude  of  the 
West,  on  the  subject  of  tariff,  is  uncompromising 
10  the  extent  that  nothing  short  of  a  complete 
reversal  of  Canada's  present  fiscal  policy  would 
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prove  satisfactory.    This  at  once  br-gs  us  face  to 

Le  with  the  — J°  ;t^  J^^^^^^^ 

•^■'P'rK^JErst-thaS^ 

sisted  by  the  Ejst    "i"  >  ,   y  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

of  course,  would  Pla"'^"'"'  l^^±  we  have  an 
of  practical  poht.cs.  J"  °*"  ^^°  j  j^h  situation 
almost  exact  rephca  of  t^e  present  .^  ^^ 

-and  yet,  even  t^a   -^"^J'^^j^^J;;^^  „„  ..eommon 

rhtirSrt^rsiudiedanddevei. 
"^.Wes^rnfarn^suf^u^P^eJt^,:;: 

Parties  on  the  tariff  •^?"'=-  ,  "'f!'    constructed 
S,rown  them  both  o-rboard    nd  ha    co„^^J.^.^„^ 

a  platform  of  his  own.     7»   is^" 

^^•'^rxLTruiiuiy^'on^^^^^ 

from  Great  Britain  be  reducf  *o  ^  h^^^*;^ 
rates  charged  ""^er  the  genera   «„«  .^ 

urther  gradual,  ""'^^^S  Sorts  that  will 

"^'^  ""rSefee  trade  bet;:een  Great  Bri- 
ensure  complete  tree  """ 
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3.  That  all  fnoJ  stuff  not  included  in  the 
Reciprocity  Agreement  be  placed  on  the  free 
list. 

4.  That  agricultural  implements,  farm 
machinery,  vehicles,  fertilizers,  coal,  lumber, 
cement,  illuminating  fuel  and  lubricating  oils  be 
placed  on  the  free  list. 

5.  That  the  customs  tariff  on  all  the  necessaries 
of  life  be  materially  reduced. 

6.  That  all  tariff  concessions  granted  to  other 
coui.  tries  be  immediately  extended  to  Great 
Britain. 

Let  us  examine  this  platform  and  see  what  it 
means  in  plain  English  and  v.  hat  it  stands  for,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  average  Western  farmer.  Points  1 
and  6  are  largely  sentimental.  AH  patriotic  citi- 
zens would  hail  with  satisfaction  any  such  develop- 
ment. Point  2  is  of  overwhelming  importance. 
Point  3  is  desirable,  but  not  absolutely  essential. 
Point  4,  he  is  in  deadly  earnest  about.  Point  5  is 
in  the  same  class  as  3.  That  is  the  story.  In  the 
final  analysis  we  find  two  planks  in  the  farmers' 
tariff  manifesto,  2  and  4,  that  will  probably  repre- 
sent the  minimum  demands  on  the  subject  on  the 
part  of  the  average,  thinking  prairie  farmer. 

These  two  demands  can  be  met,  and  should  be 
met,  not  only  because  a  large  section  of  Canada's 
producers  mean  to  fight  for  them,  but  chiefly  be- 
cause it  is  essential  to  our  general  prosperity,  that 
effect  should  be  given  to  them.  I  shall  be  told,  that 
in  a  previous  general  election  Canada,  by  a  large 
majority,  rejected  the  reciprocity  proposals.  That 
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is  true.  But  Canada  would  not  do  so  to-day.    No 

pubUc  man,  with  his  ear  to  the  ground,  w.ll  deny 

K^'^X  S-teen  I  am  dealing  more  at  length 
with  the  Question  of  markets  for  the  f""?" »  P  °- 
lets  and  I  merely  desire  to  state  here,  th^t,  leav- 
fnTas'de  the  duty  on  the  commodit.es  included  in 
PaVfof  the  Manifesto  quoted  above,  the  farmer 
S  vastly  more  interested  in  permanent  access  to  h 
nXd  Spates'  markets  than  in  immediate  relief 
y^  the  effects  of  the  present  consumption  taxes 

^pntal  effect  on  his  business  operations.     1  he  two 

are  onlv  remotely  related  to  each  other. 

T  have  now  stated  what  I  deem  to  be  the  mini- 
JnJ  demands  of  the  farmer.    They  do  not  bok 
/  „j.,KU     He  now  en  oys  access  to  the  mar 
re«°rtt'u„it"d  Ttes  \ol  his  principal  pro- 
ducts  but  the  arrangement  hangs  on  a  ve^T  s  ende 
Tread    If  severed,  farming  in  Canada,  at  least  as 
far  as  the  West  is  concerned,  at  once  becomes  a  pre- 
•     ;  ..nLrtakine     The  issue  of  reciprocity  is 
"nrnne  necc  sar^^io  be  dealt  with  immediately. 
Se  other  Se  cannot  be  postponed   But  construe- 
3     „rnno,als  involving  gradual  relief  and  indica- 
;;  ^fTod  fX-ightLet  the  pre«^^^  situation 
and  would  instil  confidence  in  the  desire  of  the 
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Government  to  fully  tneet  the  farmer's  reasonable 
demands,  as  soon  as  the  general  financial  situation 
of  the  country  permitted  of  the  complete  realiza- 
tion of  his  representations.  The  farmer  is  essen- 
tially a  practical  man  and  will  comprehend  prac- 
tical obstacles  to  his  platform,  if  properly  ex- 
plained. But  all  our  public  men  are  silent  on  their 
tariff  attitude — oh,  so  "ery  silent  I  Consequently, 
we  have  no  enlightentj  public  opinion.  Get  the 
tariflF  out  of  politics,  so  that  we  can  discuss  the 
problem  freely  and  with  all  "the  cards  on  the 
table."  That  will  clear  the  air  and  bring  us  to- 
gether on  an  all-Canadian  platform.  That  is 
where  this  controversy  belongs. 


CHAPTER  TEN 


THE  LOOTING  OF  CANADA 
1. 

AS  has  been  shown  in  the  previous  chapter, 
various  avenues  of  protection  and  aid  have 
been  provided  for  struggling  industries  in  Canada. 
The  levying  of  import  duties  prevents  the  market- 
ing of  imported  articles  in  Canada,  except  at  a 
premium  proportionately  equal  to  the  amount  of 
protection  and  theoretically  sufficient  to  permit  the 
home  manufacturers  of  such  articles  to  reap  a  sat- 
isfactory profit.    Then  there  is  our  much  abused 
bonusing  system  under  which  Canada  is  said  to 
have  paid  out  more  money  than  those  fortunate 
industries  have  ever  paid  in  wages.    But  in  the  hn- 
ancing  of  most  of  the  large  industrial  concerns, 
further  protection  was  accorded,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  permitted  to  load  their  capitalization  with 
"water,"  and  thus,  in  many  cases,  make  twice  or 
three  times  the  profit  that  the  suffering  consumer 
would  otherwise  have  tamely  submitted  to.     it 
will  be  observed,  that  there  is  more  than  one  way 
of  protecting  industry. 

The  method  of  inflating  capital  is,  of  course, 
familiar  to  almost  everyone.  A  number  of  indus- 
trial concerns  are  consolidated  into  one,  and  in 
buvine  them  out  fictitious  valuations  are  agreed 
upon  for  goodwill,  formulae,  real  estate  or  leases. 

(238) 
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Or,  a  new  Company  is  formed  to  buy  out  an  exist- 
ing one  on  the  same  inflated  basis,  paying  for  tan- 
gible assets  in  bonds  or  preference  stock  and  issu- 
ing common  stock  for  goodwill.  Or,  large  blocks 
of  common  stock  are  taken  by  the  promoters  in 
payment  for  services.  The  general  principle  is 
that  unless  the  business  ihakes  a  success  and  pro- 
fits on  its  common  stock,  the  latter  has  no  special 
value.  This,  however,  it  seldom  fails  to  do,  in 
course  of  time.  The  general  effect  is,  that  while  the 
common  stock  is  almost  intrinsically  worthless,  in- 
asmuch as  it  represents  no  realizable  asset  or  even 
only  fictitious  assets,  the  inordinate  profits  on  the 
actual  capital,  upon  which  fixed  dividend  or  inter- 
est is  paid,  soon  leave  a  surplus  for  the  common 
stock,  which  begins  to  rise  in  value  and  frequently 
reaches  par.  In  time  accumulated  earnings  may 
give  it  an  actual  intrinsic  value,  which  has,  of 
course,  been  entirely  contributed  by  the  public. 

A  protected  industry  earning  six  per  cent,  on  its 
actual  investment,  would  cause  no  particular  com- 
ment. If,  however,  the  earnings  were  twelve  or 
eighteen  per  cent.,  consumers  would  demand  an 
explanation.  But  by  the  injection  of  a  judicious 
amount  of  "water,"  such  a  situation  is  effectually 
iiidden  from  view,  while,  quite  incidentally,  one  or 
two  get-rich-quick  promoters  graduate  into  the 
millionaire  class.  The  evil  in  question  is  fully 
recognized  and  admitted  by  our  public  men  when 
out  of  office.  It  makes  capital  campaign  talk. 
With  office  attained,  however,  they  apparently  dis- 
cover insuperable  obstacles  to  any  sort  of  effective 
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control  of  the  capitalization  of  industry.    In  other 
words  our  supermen  have  feet  of  clay.     In  this 
Canada  of  ours  we  attempt,  and  not  unsuccessfully, 
to  make  our  citizens  walk  the  narrow  path.     Ihe 
criminal  law  deals  with  the  thief  and  the  murderer. 
We  even  punish  the  merchant  if  he  cannot  sub- 
stantiate the  truth  of  his  advertisements.    We  fine 
the  careless  one  for  expectorating  on  the  sidewalk 
or  for  having  weeds  growing  in  his  backyard,  or 
chickens  running  at  large.     But  when  we  con- 
template the  proper  control  of  high  finance,  to 
prevent  millions  from  being  filched  from  the  pock- 
ets of  Canadian  consumers  and  small  investors,  we 
confess  that  we  are  up  against  a  veritable  stone 
wall.    It  simply  cannot  be  done.    The  stealing  of 
pennies  we  can  punish;  the  stealing  of  millions 
must  remain  "within  the  law"!    A  grateful  coun- 
try even  confers  titles  on  the  most  outstanding  ex- 
ponents of  this  gentle  art. 
2. 
We  have  on  our  statutes  a  Companies'  Act;  a 
formidable  document,  about  the  size  of  a  small 
novel     It  contains  the  most  minute  directions  as  to 
how  incorporated  companies  shall  be  formed  and 
their  business  conducted.    Woe  be  unto  the  trans- 
eressor,  if  only  five  days  notice  is  given  for  a  meet- 
ing where  six  is  clearly  prescribed!    One  step  in 
advance  would  be  a  little  section  calling  for  a 
sworn  statement  from  incorporated  companies,  and 
those  ambitious  to  become  incorporated,  showing 
separately  the  actual  value  of  all  tangible  assets 
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under  prescribed  headings,  and  the  estimated  value 
of  intangible  assets  with  supporting  evidence  as  to 
the  value  of  the  estimate,  in  the  form  of  an  auditor's 
formal  certificate.  Heavy  punishment  should  also 
be  provided  for  failing  to  showr  this  information 
and  for  shownng  it  in  any  misleading  way  in  pub- 
lished statements  and  prospectuses.  This  would 
not  completely  solve  the  difficulty,  but  it  would,  in 
many  cases,  defeat  the  intentions  of  swindlers  by 
giving  fair  notice  to  the  public. 

We  should  also  absolutely  prohibit  the  issue  of 
common  stock  as  a  bonus  to  purchasers  of  bonds  or 
preferred  stock.    Oflers  of  this  sort  appear  almost 
daily  in  the  advertizing  columns  of  the  press. 
What  justification  is  there  for  such  pernicious  prac- 
tices?  To  insist  upon  all  common  stock  being  sold 
at  par  and  fully  paid  for  would  appear  to  be  no 
more  than  ordinary  honest  business.    As  long  as 
such  transactions  bear  the  seal  of  official  authority 
it  will  be  impossible  to  control  adequately  the  capi- 
talization of  business  and  industry.    The  door  is 
left  wide  open  for  dishonest  manipulations   over- 
capitalization and  all  the  other  evils  from  which 
we  are  now  suffering.    If  any  concern  cannot  pro- 
cure Its  capital  by  legitimate  methods  and  finds  it 
necessary  to  resort  to  shady  practises  of  this  char- 
acter, the  country  would  be  better  oft  without  it 
ispecial  authority  to  sell  stock  below  par  could  if 
necessary,  readily  be  issued  in  the  case  of  mining 
companies  and  other  enterprises  of  a  highly  spec- 
ulative nature,  upon  proper  representations  being 
made  by  the  promoters  and  after  competent  investi- 
gation by  the  Government. 
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U  docs  not  seem  -  be  "-aso^"^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

to  insist  upon  "f-^'^'^y ''""S  incorporated  com- 
,he  flotation  and -na^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  „,  Canada 

Tve-as  :;:.r=e  ^Progress  in  tjns  d.re. 

tion,  but  they  o"\y  f  ^'^^^^j^'^^^^^^^  to  pro- 

duty  rests  upon  the  Dominion  a  ^  ,„j,e 

vide  such  legislation  as  will  PJ^^*"/  J^^^^  „,der 
"watering"  of  ^^"^^"^"^i^i, or  nothing  less. 
ttuft\^;:eC:ar4rSWy"  legislation  and 

honest  financing. 

3. 

Who  are  the  capitalists?  LULirlHreTs  I 
farmers'  meetings  and  '"/'^f ;;"4*  'l!'  j^  ;,  the 
refer  to  capitalists  »;  *  j^^^^^',"  'hip  of  capital 
F^P^'feVrSin  po^JbelliTgentlilnen  whose 

genera  ly  that  *^  J^^f  ^^cumstances,    widows. 
men    in    very    '^°J''  i„kii„g  of  well-to-do  peo- 

fisfatl"  wealth.   It  was  a  favourite  term  during  the 
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war  period.  It  is  well,  however,  to  realise,  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  capital  invested  in 
Canadian  enterprise  is  composed  of  the  savings  of 
quite  plain,  ordinary  people,  who  could  not,  by  any 
stretch  of  imagination,  be  included  under  the  gen- 
eral heading  of  capitalists  or  "interests." 

This  is  a  difficulty  that  the  reformer  encounters 
when  he  considers  the  question  of  squeezing  the 
water  out  of  corporations  doing  business  on  in- 
flated capital.  Generally  these  small  blocks  of 
shares  have  been  purchased  at  prevailing  market 
prices  and  represent  bona  fide  investments  which 
cannot  be  "confiscated"  or  cancelled  with  im- 
punity. 

The  only  remedy  therefore,  that  can  be  applied 
against  the  recognised  evil  of  "watering"  stock 
issues,  IS  to  regulate  future  issues  of  existing  cor- 
porations and  to  exercise  eternal  vigilance  in  con- 
nection with  the  formation  of  new  ones.  The  evil 
18  done  and  cannot  be  undone,  but  the  public  is  en- 
titled to  ample  protection  in  the  future.  The  flota- 
tion of  war  loans  in  Canada  has  created  an  enor- 
mous number  of  investors  and  they  will  be  re- 
garded as  the  legitimate  prey  of  promoters.  Thev 
must  be  amply  protected,  so  far  as  the  State  can 
"fotect  them. 


I  submit  here  a  statement  showing  detailed  in- 
ormation  regarding  a  number  of  the  larwr  indus- 
trial enterprises  of  Canada.  I  N\r  marked 
opposite  each  the  amount  of  protection  these  lusty 


, 
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-infants"  enjoy.    I  have  been  -  »"--^;°JT,f- 

aidtr  aiunir:^  X^r:. « . 

I^H^V  the  later  ^ears  of  the  war,  and  i.  now,  gen- 
iiv^nn  a  bS  of  42%  protection!    It  is  import- 
erally  on  a  pa"' °'/;'  /.  .    ,  ^u^  the  common 
ant  to  bear  in  mmd,  that  I  deal  witn  |n=  ^ 
.tnck  onlv    These  corporations  have,  in  nearly  all 
caset   bond    ssues  and  preferred  stock  ...ue,  m 
addition  to  the  common  stock,  amountmg  to  many 
miiUons  o°dollars.   I  have  deducted  from  their  net 
«rSs  iie  aLunt^  required  to  pay  interest  o„ 
anv  bond  and  preferred  stock  issues.    What  • 
'howAas  earnings  in  this  statement  only  cove  s  h 
amount  available  for  distribution   amongst  the 
hnlHers  of  the  common  stock.  .      , 

'ti   also  well  to  remember,  as  has  been  Pomt^^^^^ 
out  previously,  that  in  most  cases,  *«  bulk  of  the 

Lse,  clear  loot,  upon  which  the  consumer  has  to 
provide  dividends. 
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»ft!r''!f'!3"''''T'".?  "'"'"8'  "'  ^"nimon  stock 
after  deducting  dividends  on  preferred  issues  of 
.ome  industrial  enterprises  in  Canada  ' 


CHAPTER  ELEVEN 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  COMMERCIAL  RESEARCH 
1. 

THE  amount  of  good  human  material  going  to 
waste  at  the  nation's  capital  is  saddening  to  con- 
template. Canada  is  a  new  country  with  vast 
natural  resources,  which,  alas,  are  not  always 
located  in  available  places.  For  instance,  while  we 
have  both  coal  and  iron  deposits  in  abundance,  they 
cannot  be  developed  conjointly,  for  various  reasons. 
One  cannot  imagine  any  situation  that  would  indi- 
cate more  clearly  the  vital  necessity  of  a  national 
policy,  having  for  its  purpose  the  closest  co-opera- 
tion of  all  available  forces  towards  solving  the 
numerous  problems  involved  in  making  the  most 
out  of  our  natural  resources,  and  overcoming, 
where  possible,  the  handicaps  that  nature  has 
placed  in  the  way  of  this  very  desirable  object. 

Canada  has  in  her  public  services  at  Ottawa,  all 
the  human  material  necessary  to  promote  a  vigor- 
ous development  policy  of  this  kind.  But  it  is 
scattered,  ineffectively  organized  and  in  many  in- 
stances, thoroughly  discouraged  and  demoralised. 
We  have  first  an  "Honorary  Advisory  Council  for 
Scientific  and  Industrial  Research."  The  very 
name  would  damn  it  forever.  This  body  under- 
takes industrial  investigation  and  is  building  up  a 

<2«) 
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unl"r'?K   ""'^-     '"  "d-ninistration    s  a  present 

We  have  Jn'"""""'',^'^  ""^  =•  '"''"'■"'  »«»» 
vye  have  the  Domm.on  Department  of  Mines  con 

ducting  .nvesfgation  wuhin  .ts  own  field   which 

mes,  a  Mining  Department  is  Mi,iii,ta,nc(i      Tn  fh. 
Department  of  Forestry,  the  Conservat  «  Com? 

cverTdtiifs;rf°;;rr;^^^^^^^^^ 

Which   cases   local   departments   are   maintained 

Westefer'  '""  r '"°'«  '-  pSr'n 
western  Canada  most  efficentiv    n..r  Li, 

with  fhr.-  "avc  to  get  into  commun  cation 

with  three  or  more  d  fferent  sonrrpo      ti. 
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information  going  to  waste,  simply  because  there 
is  no  effort  made  to  co-ordinate  it  for  useful  pur- 
poses. 

These  are  some  of  the  conditions  that  handi- 
capped the  Allies  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Great 
War.  Unless  Canada's  future  industrial  expansion 
is  to  be  endangered  we  must  enlist  the  services  of 
our  outstanding  men;  we  must  no  longer  waste 
official  energy,  or  any  other  good  material  avail- 
able, for  which  the  country  pays. 

Great  Britain's  known  coal  deposits  amount  to 
189  billion  tons.  Canada  possesses  twelve  hundred 
billion  tons  of  coal,  which  means  three  quarters  of 
all  the  coal  deposits  in  the  whole  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  one  twelfth  of  th  •  "...own  coal  deposits 
of  the  world.  These  deposits  are  not  by  any  means 
inaccessible.  They  are  in  fact  in  almost  all  cases 
located  near  railway  lines,  and,  in  some  instances, 
on  tidewater.  During  1917  we  used  in  Canada 
neatly  35  million  tons  of  coal.  And  we  mined  in 
Canada  14  million  tons,  out  of  which  we  exported 
]^  million  tons.  We  imported  from  the  United 
States  ZZyi  million  tons  or  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  coal  we  used!  This  looks  queer. 
I  mention  it  only  to  impress  upon  the  reader  the 
fact,  that  to  make  laborious  analyses  of  our  coal 
does  not  solve  our  problem,  which  is  entirely  one  of 
markets  for  our  products.  It  is  primarily  commer- 
cial investigation  and  exploitation  Canada  needs, 
with  such  technical  and  scientific  assistance  as  each 
problem  may  call  for. 
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criticize  their  scienSwo^k      1,';^"°'  ^"'"^  *" 
fine  .y  remarks  to  th'^b^Ses.    3^^?^- 

of  aTse'Trr'  ^r'  ""  ^  J°-'  -e"  g 
worka„ra7krre;"frdTu,SSf  K^' 

mentor  branch  afferJH.i«K^         "''''  ''^P"'' 
to  a  select  coltfol  £  J^-^XJnS  tJ"« 

and  to  focus  the  effort  of  r!nT       l"vest.gation 
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ness  executive  should  find  a  prominent  place     Im- 
mediately on  organization,  it  would  compile  a  l.st 
7the  m'st  highly  qualified  t-hmcal  experts  m 
Canada  in  private  employ.     It  would  then  cir- 
cularise these  men,  stating  the  objects  of  the  organ- 
ization  and  inviting  their  patriotic  co-operation. 
This  would  doubtless  be  enthusiastically  and  spon- 
taneously forthcoming.  It  should  be  realised,  that 
however  skilled  may  be  the  technical  men  ern- 
ployed  permanently  by  the  Government  or  en- 
L«d  in  research  work  \n  co«ectioo  with  our  va  - 
^  universities,   they   cann*^   po«.Wy  hope  to 
speak  authoritatively  on  every  subject  and  every 
pLt  of  scientific  research.    Besides,  d^y  are  too 
L  removed  from  the  field  where  Pracfcal  r«ul^ 
only  will  count,  and  where  new  avenues  of  investi- 
gation are  daily  opening  up.    Consequently    hy 
do  not  always  know  the  last  word  on  any  sub  ect 
It  would,  therefore,  naturally  suggest  itself  to  a 
business  man,  that  instead  of  maintaining  large  ex^ 
pensive  technical  staffs  at  headquarters,  it  wou  d 
te  much  more  economical,  and  certainly  much 
more  effective,  to  arrange  «•"?;/" J.  i°"'';, 
specialist  talent  in  connection  with  specific  lines  ot 

'"BStlt  alone  in  the  field  of  scient-ficr. 
search  that  new  ground  should  be  broken  _  G-.od 
work  could  be  done  through  governmental  chan 
TeTs  in  a  dozen  other  directions.  We  need  s,«.c 
trade  body  with  proper  machinery,  to  give  the 
helpinghand  in  the  marketing  of  our  products  and 
in  the  discovery  of  new  markets.    Generally  speak- 
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ing,  the  cost  of  selling  is  getting  larger  daily.  Be- 
tween the  cost  of  manufacture  and  the  retail  price 
to  the  consumer,  there  is  a  figure  so  large  that  it  is 
fairly  staggering.  Our  commercial  system  is 
becoming  more  and  more  complicated,  topheavy 
and  expensive;  the  cost  of  distribution  is  now,  in 
most  cases,  the  main  factor  in  the  price  of  com- 
modities. 

Our  statistical  system,  as  far  as  it  deals  with 
interprovincial  trade,  could  with  advantage  be 
greatly  augmented.  The  volume  and  value  of 
internal  trade  are  unknown  factors  in  Canada.  In 
connection  with  our  export  trade,  we  have  much 
to  learn  from  our  recent  foe  in  Europe.  Ger- 
many's system  of  commercial  intelligence  and  fin- 
ancial accommodation  gave  results  which  it  would 
be  worth  our  while  to  study.  The  development  of 
our  municipal  markets  is  another  subject  worthy 
of  consideration.  Much  has  been  done  in  Europe 
in  this  direction,  and  the  example  might  well  be 
followed  in  Canada.  This  would  tend  to  bring  the 
smaller  producers  and  consumers  closer  together, 
with  the  elimination  of  distribution  cost.  Stand- 
ardization of  products,  particularly  for  the  export 
markets,  would  bear  fruit,  and  promote  Canadian 
industry.  All  these  tasks  require  leadership,  which 
can  best  be  furnished  by  the  Government. 
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A  NATIONAL  TRIAL  BALANCE 
1. 

IT  will  be  instructive  to  make  a  brief  survey  of 
the  financial  standing,  and  past  financial  record, 
of  this  enterprise  called  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
I  shall  deal  with  the  head  office  first.  The  sub- 
offices,  called  the  Provinces,  and  the  country 
branches  called  the  Municipalities,  will  also  be 
liehtlv  touched  upon. 

Canada  started  business  in  1867  with  a  gro«  debt 
of  93  million  dollars  and  an  interest  liability  ot 
4"/  millions.    I  shall  not  deduct  the  assets,  as  out- 
side the  sinking  fund,  they  are  not  in  liquid  form 
and  are  not  realizable.    No  one  wants  to  buy  a 
Post  Office  or  a  bridge,  even  if  we  were  able  to  sell 
it     At  that  period  Canada's  total  income  from 
taxation  was  about  1 1  V,  million  dollars.    I  deal  in 
round  numbers,  as  too  much  detail  is  confusing  and 
quite  unnecessary  for  our  purpose.  Twenty  years 
after,  our  debt  had  increased  to  273  millions,  in- 
terest liability  9K.  millions,  and  revenue  28>.  mil- 
lions.   In  1908,  forty-one  years  after  Confedeni- 
lion,  our  debt  was  408  million  dollars,  interestli.i 
bility  1 1  millions,  and  our  taxation  revenue  ,  _>  . 
millions.    In  1914  the  war  broke  out.    Our  debt 
increased  to  544^  millions,  interest  engagement 
12M  millions  and  revenue  from  taxes  12754  m' 
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lions.  We  ended  the  war  with  approximately  1 ,200 
millions  of  gross  public  debt,  interest  engagements 
of  about  26  millioMs  per  annum,  and  annual 
revenue  from  taxation  of  somewhere  neas-  176  mil- 
lion dollars.  Our  reconstruction  programme  will 
doubtless  lead  to  increased  liability. 

Dealing  now  more  particularly  with  the  question 
of  public  debt,  it  is  interesting  to  tak-e  a  glimpse  oif 
the  position  of  the  various  provinces  m  this  respec" 
up  to  the  end  of  their  last  fiscal  years: — 

Prince  Edward  Island $11,154,009 

Nova  Scotia 13,910000 

Xew  Brunswick 17|827,000 

Uu'tx*^    38!449!000 

"Jii'ano  61,795,000 

.\Ianitoba    .38,506.060 

Saskatchewan    26  797  088 

A'ti^rta   M',595,Om 

Bntish  Columbia 55,673.000 

Tofal   $264,706,000 

These  figures  are  not  absolutely  correct.  I  defy 
the  most  e.xpert  auditor  to  dig  out  Ae  exact  figures. 
Each  province  has  a  beautiful  syacm  of  accounts 
of  its  own,  generally  designed  to  hide  the  facts  and 
confuse  the  public.  And  to  show  just  how  much 
progress  we  have  made  in  Canada  towards  co- 
ordination in  public  finance,  I  might  mention,  that 
the  fiscal  y.  ir  of  British  Columbia  ends  on  March 
31st,  that  of  Saskatchewan  on  April  30th,  that  of 
Quebec  on  June  ,'?Oth,  that  of  Nova  Scotia  on  Sep- 
tember 30th,  that  of  Ontario  and  New  Brunswick 
«  October  31st,  that  of  Manitoba,  November 
.30th,  and  that  of  Prince  Edward  Isiand  and 
Alberta  on  December  31st.    It  will  thus  be  clear 
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that  every  facility  exists  to  enable  the  inquisitive 
statistician  to  make  instructive  comparison! 

But  when  we  enter  the  field  of  municipal  indebt- 
edness, we  behold  chaos  in  its  most  typical  form.  It 
should  be  some  concern  of  Canada,  and  Canada  s 
creditors,  to  know  the  total  liabilities  of  our  muni- 
cipalities.   There  is,  however,  no  individual  in  the 
whole,  wide  world  who  knows  that.  If  a  business 
concern  kept  track  of  its  gross  liabilities  in  this 
way,  the  courts  would  be  called  upon  to  interfere. 
However,  I  am  going  to  make  a  guess  based  on 
certain  known  factors.    We  have  records  available 
from  62  cities  and  towns  in  Canada,  showing  the 
total  indebtedness  to  be  456  million  dollars.    The 
total    population    of    these    centres    is,    1    hnd^ 
2  598  000.    This  makes  the  indebtedness  per  head 
$210  17     As  these  cities  and  towns  are  so  located 
as  to  be  fairly  representative  of  the  whole,  we  shall 
not  be  very  far  wrong  in  applying  the  latter  figure 
as  the  key  to  the  whole  situation.    Therefore,  the 
total  population  in  Canada  residing  in  urban  com- 
munities of  over  500  inhabitants  being  3,281,00a 
the  total  municipal  indebtedness  of  Canada,  based 
on  $210.17  per  head,  would  be  689j4  million  dol- 
lars    It  will  be  noticed,  that  this  amount  comes 
nexi  in  importance  to  our  present  Federal  indebt- 
edness, and,  outside  our  obligations  due  strictly  to 
unforeseen  expenditure  for  purposes  of  war,  is  the 
most  considerable  item  in  Canada's  total  liability. 
To  sum  up,  we  find  our  public  indebtedness, 
half  of  which  is  probably  held  internally,  distr.b 
uted  as  follows: — 
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Head  Office  ,,200  millions 

bub  Offices 2641/    " 

Country  Branches 689i/    " 

'^'^^ 2,154  millions 

What  does  that  mean?  We  have  in  Canada  lyi 
million  families.  Each  family  is  apparently  respon- 
sible for  the  sum  of  $1,436  of  public  liabilities  in 
addition  to  its  private  liabilities,  including  the 
mortgage  on  the  old  homestead.  Of  course,  the 
sheriff  is  not  coming  in  tomorrow  to  collect  this 
amount  under  distress  warrant,  the  creditors  being 
kind,  good  people  who  will  wait— as  long  as  you 
pay  your  interest  fairly  promptly.  But  with  the 
stress  of  the  reconstrsction  period  ahead,  it  will  do 
no  harm,  when  you  make  up  your  list  of  liabilities, 
to  add  the  sum  of  $1,436  just  to  get  used  to  the 
idea,  that  you  must  pay  interest  on  this  with  the 
same  regularity  as  you  pay  your  life  insurance 
premium  or  the  instalments  on  your  cheerful  little 
home.  This  is  the  first  lesson  that  the  New  Canada 
has  to  learn. 

In  discussing  the  liabilities  of  Canada,  we  have 
hitherto  dealt  exclusively  with  public  liabilities, 
that  is,  those  owed  by  the  State,  including  the  prov- 
inces and  municipalities,  which  must  be  carried 
and  repaid  by  taxation.  These  are  partly  owed  to 
our  own  citizens  and  partly  to  residents  and  institu- 
tions in  other  countries. 

It  is  of  interest  in  this  connection  to  give  a  bird's 
eye  view  of  Canada's  external  liabilities,  public  and 
private.      Fred.    M.    Field    and    the   "Monetary 
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Times"  give  the  following  information  on  the  s«b- 

^'"  ■      British  Capital  InvesUd  in  C"""^'^ 

20  Branch  Plant.,  a«rage  capital,  $300,000  »>00a000 

CanadTan  Bar,k  Share,  held  by  Industr.al  ^^^ 

Purchasers  ■  ■ ;;  _ 

Investments  with  '       .  &  Mortgage  Com-  ^^.OOO.m 

panics   *■ '  '•'    V     *      ;«, 

British    Insura^e    Companies     Assets     n  30  000,000 

Canada   ...      •.■•••■ ; '  15,000,000 

Municipals  sold  i  rivateiy 29,000,000 

Industrial  Investments jg  000,000 

Mining  Investments 4o'o00,000 

Land  and  Timber  Purchases 25  000,000 

Town  and  City  lHirchascs_ 1,660,900,000 

Canadian  Flotations,  1905-19U _j__^___ 

,,      ,                                              ....    $1,878,900,000 
Total   

United  States  Capital  Invested  in  Canada. 

500    Branch    Kir.ns    (average    investment  go,, 

$300,000*  •  ■  ■  • ;.:  ■  ^ 

Gove^mment,    Municipal    and    Corporation  3^^3000 

Bonds  ( 1905-1913) •  •  •  • ■  •  • 

Government,    Municipal    and    Corporation  ^^        ^^ 

Bonds  (1914-1917) 94276,000 

Insurance  Company  Investments ys'oOO.OOO 

British  Columbia  Mills  and  T imber aomoa 

British  Columbia  Mines ■  ■  •  ■  • eo'oOO.OOO 

British  Columbia  Land  1  ransactions ^^'Sx.OX 

Prairie  Province  Land  'l  ransactions 20 000000 

City  and  Town  Properties 13125  000 

Maritime  Province  Inves^tments •  •  ■  •  ■  i2'20o'oOO 

Industrial  Investments  ( Miscellaneous) ....  lZ.ZW.uuu 

Prairie  Province  Timber  and  Mines l".^;^ 

Agricultural  Implement  tirms 6 /'SOOOO 

Packing  Plants j'.SOo'.OCO 

Theatrical  Enterprises  •■•••••■••, 1 000  000 

Prince  Edward  Island  (Fox  Farms)  ^'"^'_ 

„     ,                                             ...  $1,272,850,000 

Total  *  ' 
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lQ??%f  •''I'''  '^*"'"  ''"'=  ''"°'«=«'  '•"  "»t  8"  beyond 
i„„.in  f "'  ^'"*'''"'  """""«=«»  that  Canadian  flota- 

mn     A^I-      T"'*^  •""'''  "  '°''«'  °'  $2,816,764,- 

the  United  States,  we  find  Canada's  total  estimated 

Sn  il«  "i"*"'  "u '""'y  *°  "^  ''•^"'  *.089  million 
dollars,  as  far  as  these  two  countries  are  concerned. 
Other  countries  have  investments  in  Canada,  not- 
ably France  and  Holland.  If  we  estimate  our  toul 
capital  labilities  at  somewhere  below  five  billions 
we  shall  probably  not  be  far  wrong.    This  is  So  ' 

upon  which,  however,  we  are  expected  to  pay 
either  interest  or  dividends.  ^ 

Those  who  are  enthusiastic  about  public  owner- 
ship should  study  these  figures.  There  is  ample 
food  for  reflection.  Our  foreign  obligations  are 
sacred  and  cannot  be  discharged  by  a  wave  of  the 
hand  and,  above  all,  if  there  is  any'douk  as  to  the 
security,  this  capital  takes  wings  as  speedily  as  pos 
..ble  and  the  flow  of  new  capital  stojs.  Our  p?o  - 
penty,  therefore,  depends  largely  upon  our  ability 
0  secure  capital  absolutely  against  experimenal 
nd  predatory  legislation.    Some  of  our  western 

ErthltTcr""''  ^^""^"''^  '"  "°^  ^'"^'y 

In  addition  to  our  capital  obligations,  we  have 

ertain   external    floating   liabilities    varying    of 

urse  from  day  to  day.   First  of  all,  we  hav^e  the 

«crued  interest  and  dividends  on  capital  invest 

merits.    On  an  average  basis  of  three  per  cent.,  they 
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doTL  »l.  *.  story  I"  '"  »i;.uS,  *  - 

the  sum  of  five  billion  dollars. 
2. 
Having  examined,  the  debit  side  of  Canada's 
ledeer  it  will  be  interesting  also  to  look  into  the 

Kifr  liahilitv  The  balance  will  be  our  net 
Torlh  al  a  Sn.  The  following  is  the  estimated 
gross  national  wealth  of  Canada :-         ^^  .^^^^^ 

Items  present  valm 

Aiiriculture-Imi>roved  lands  927.548,W' 

*                   Buildings  387,079.(W 

Implements  1,102.261,001) 

Uvo  stock ■ 47,143.12! 

Fishing— Total  capita,  invested 140.000.000 

Mines-Value  rf  hi.ildincs  and  plant 2,000,000,001) 

Manu^ctures-  Plant  and  worktng  cap.tal   ........■•  f^.oUO,fl«0 

Railways    '. '. l*O.OO0,00» 

Street  railways 123,000,W1 

Canals    35.000.CW 

Shipping  ;;;;;:;: ^mm 

Telegraphs    95,000,00» 

ReaTesu"  and  buiwings-in  citieVand  iowns  based  on 
a««sments  of  140  localities 
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''«"»  Estimited 

Clothing    furniture  and  pcrvmal  tffcpf.  PrMtnl  valu« 

Com  and  bullion    Hdd  fy  Rr„1v:f  c"„cr„  . ! .  ] ' '    '  ZZZ 

SpKif  in  banks  ....                oi'SS'SSS 

Imported  n.rchandlt'i;  "i'""'"  """"'^'  ''''■■■■■■  ^.moS 

Curreni  production-Agriculture 250.000,000 

Fi'hing         '■*^'^«» 

l-orctPy       .S'SS?'""" 

Mining               75.000,000 

Man„.ac,uring:;:;;:::::::;:::;_^i^ 

''"°"'   119,002,788,125 

earned  ini"'*'  '^f  ^."^this  investment,  Can  .la 
earned  ,n  the  way  of  salaries  and  wages,  about  881 
m.Il.on  dollars  m  1911,  which,  with  advances  tha 

0  7(^o"  mlfr"  "^"'--''1  br,„g  the  amo  „t  up 
to  1,000  millions  for  the  vear  1919,  and  it  is  esti 
mated  that  the  income  available  for  living  orthose 
who  are  m  business  for  themselves,  or  pr,ct  sW 

o7a  ?r'  r"  '"'f  ™''^''  "'^OO  •"■•"ions,  m  k  ^g f 
Ota  national  mcome  of  approximately  2,200  mil 
on    per  annum  under  present  economic  co^d- 

[%orV  """"'  ^°'"^"  ^"'1  Child  in  Canada  or 
*1,295  for  an  average  family  unit  of  five 

It  is  now  in  order  to  devote  a  few  remarks  to 
•he  question  of  running  expenses  and  resources 
pur  expenditure  per  head  for  Federal  administra 

^M,  and  our  revenue  per  head  was  $5.55.  Those 
were  the  days  of  the  simple  life.  We  h.d  ^  -/  ^  ! 
■on  people  to  care  for  who  were  largely  dev'odns 
ir  a«en,^„  to  agriculture  and  gav'e  JntZl- 
oe.  In  1910  we  had  doubled  our  population 
almost  exactly,  but  our  "overhead"  was'beginning 
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.  .„  away  With  u.  ^Ou.  7e^d;tu^^^^^^^^^^^ 

had  )"""Pf '°  ^'^7  pe  "head  of  population.  Tha. 
'TSe  was  evident  something  left  over  to 
year  there  wa*  ^vi"^     ^_,,        j^      ^^  came  along 

fortably.  in  i/w  ""=  t^^  ^  j^^  est,. 
*17  77  and  the  revenue  $27 .Kf    vve  i -u 

probably  wi",  cost  u  ^^^^^,  ^^^. 

minimum  vyould  mvolve  an  **"'"'6  ^-,y    q. 

ers     If  each  man  pays  lor  "v^  y  '  , 
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population,  men,  women  and  children  and  the 
taxafon  rate  for  all  purposes  at  $74  per  annum 
Our  average  family  unit  has  a  revenue  of  $1  295 
and  will  pay  $370  in  taxes,  or  approximately  30%. 

wM  :-.i'°';"''  '"''"'^"  consumption  taxation.  It 
will  certainly  cut  into  our  income! 


It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  figures  with  the 
financal  s.tuat  on  in  Great  Britain,  so  as  to  forml 
clnA  ?""P"™  °^  'he  relative  magnitude  of 
Canada's  financial  problem.    Prior  to  the  war,  the 

bill  on  dollars  and  the  national  income  10  billion 

B  itish  National  Debt  amounts  to  40%  of  the  total 

IraS  "r''\°'  *"  ^""''y-   Canadl'ped 
eral  debt  is  less  than  eight  per  cent,  of  her  devel- 

pSlerrr-  ^'"^"^^^'  °"^  P°"-"  fi"«"cial 
In  Gre^.  R  .' •''"^'""^'''""'  '"  comparison, 
m  Great  Britain  it  is  expected,  that  the  normal 
taxation  will  reach  755  million  p'ounds  per  annTm 
being  at  the  rate  of  about  $105  per  capita,  com-' 
pared  with  our  per  capita  requirements  per  ^nnum 
for  Federal  purposes  only  of  $371 
self  «!•"«  ?"  conceded,  that  this  is  no  time  for 
elf-satisfied  national  indolence  and  foolish  optim- 
Z'nA  '^°.'""  *^"^'ny  of  Canada  today,  is  the 

brooding  pessimist-the  blue-ruin  prophet-that 
ntolerab  e  drag  on  national  progress.  Compare 
he  conditions  in  this  splendid  young  countrj  of 
ours  with  those  in  war-torn,  war-weary  eSp/ 
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Realise  that  in  those  older  civilizations  almost 
fvei'atural  resource  has  been  developed  and  ex- 
Dlohed  for  centuries  at  high  pressure.  The  soils 
have  lost  their  virgin  fertility  and  are  coaxed  to 
5  ^duc"  cJops  only%  intensive  culn,rea„d  a  t|^^^ 
cial  fertilization  and  at  great  cost  Evej  ^'laWe 
corner  of  these  older  countries  has  for  «ges  done  s 
Dart  in  agricultural  production.  There  are  no  new 

Ssr4'-".=td'is^-t= 

Si  ons  Her  undeveloped  coal,  oil,  power,  fores 
Tnd  mineral  resources  defy  the  wildest  flights  of 
magTnation.  The  wealth  of  the  Indies  fades  in. 
insiinificance  in  comparison.  Canada  s  forests  ano 
fisheries  alone  could  make  a  nation  prosperous  But 
above  all,  there  are  the  great  advanUges  of  h 
invigorating,  healthy  climate  and  clean  environ 
Srand  fheir  priceless  product-the  virile  man 

'"irada ";  an  empire  of  boundless  opportunities. 
We  owe  now  a  matter  of  a  billion  dollars  or  so,  on 
account  of  the  war,  which  we  figure  out  at  so  much 
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per  head  of  population.  Very  well.  We  can 
double  our  population  and  cut  the  debt  in  two  We 
can  treble  the  population  and  have  it  redS  to^a 
mere  .ns.gnificant  amount.  Our  safety  lies  in  the 
outstanding  fact,  that  we  can  multiply^our  preset 
population  by  ten  and  still  have  ample  elbow  room 
and  call  aloud  for  more  men  and  women  to  com^ 
to  our  shores  to  help  us  develop  our  resources  and 

rt-Ser  "^""^  -' "—  ^^^''^ 
^o^S-i/^s-/;-^-,^-^^^^ 

as  to  the  wisdom  of  going  full  speed^ahead-are 
you  tempted  to  "play  safe"?    Did  the  boys  in  the 

t^dav?    w!    T  '"''  '^"^  P^"'°"^  '"dustry  be 
today?    Were  they  pessimistic  and  down-hearted 
during  the  darkest  days  of  the  war?    Mr    "dus 
tnahst,  you  have  nothing  but  sordid,  Si 

thmgs  to  lose,  and  it  is  your  turn  to  a«.  Hitch 
your  waggon  to  a  star!  Discard  your  cold  cal 
culatmg  caution  and  dispel  tne  gloom  of  t;anic 
Our  nation  ,s  in  the  making  at  tWs  hour  nd  th  J 
^  the  t,me  for  great  decisions.  See  that  your 
dictated  by  a  sense  of  public  duty  and  DatrioIL 
and   not   solely   influenced    by   cow"  rd^    timid 

ion  amn?v"  ""^  '''"■;?""  ^'''^'^  '^e  whole  sif^a! 
tion  amply  warrants,  all  will  be  well 

I  want  to  urge  upon  all  classes  in  Canada  at  this 
■noment  to  have  done  with  pessimism,  and  to  take 
up  cheerfully  our  comparatively  easy  burden  with 
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unbounded  confidence  in  our  ability  to  discharge 
our  obligations  in  full.    Those  who,  in  this  vital 
period  of  the  world's  history,  are  P^v^^ged^o  hve 
in  this  virgin  land  of  ours  may  regard  themselve 
as  ;ortunaTe  in  comparison  with  others  who  must 
soWe  laboriously  the  infiuitely  harder  problems 
facing  the  inhabitant  of  Euroj    .n  countries,  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  limitations  of  older  civih^a- 
ions    They  have  for  many  centuries  drawn  heav- 
y    against    nature's    ever-diminishing    saving 
account,  while  we,  in  Canada,  have  m  that  bank  a 
balance  to  our  credit,  the  extent  of  which  defies 
human  calculation. 


'I 


CHAPTER  THIRTEEN 

RAISING  THE  WIND 
1. 

VWE  are  now  going  to  discuss  grave  national 
VV    affairs   with  spec-a)  reference  to  your  per- 
sonal pocket-book,  so  I  must  ask  the  reader  to  pro- 
ject his  mind  into  a  dignified  and  receptive  state. 

thle  '   Tht'7  '?  '""t  ""  "P^'-'Sy  '"^  "y  flippant 
title.     The  fact  is,  however,  that  this  is  how  the 

present  subject  crudely,  but  unerringly,  struck  my 

ZrH'^'K'"'"/-  .^y  ^"'  trouble  only  co^ 
7ZTni  V  ^"''"^""^•^d  to  couch  this  central, 
dominating  idea  in  conventional  language.  I  had 
numerous  inspirations  and  discarded  them.  After 
C  'n,^^  ^'  mam  business  of  the  Government  of 
Canada  during  the  lifetime  of  the  present  genera- 
^on,  and  possibly  for  generations  to  comfwH 
b^^yond  all  peradventure,  actually  be  to  "raiseTe 

and  m„S  ''P""'"8  yo"  f™"  your  spare  cash,- 
and  much  cash  you  cannot  readily  spare-whv  not 
be  brutally  frank  about  it  and  "call  a  Tpade  a 
andtoaT  ''  '''=•'"""  '  "^^  '^  somewhat'slang; 

eSn  f  T  "'"•  ^  ""  '^'"^  °f  "O  '"ore 

MP  anatory  and  comprehensive  title,  so  we  must 
perforce  let  it  go  at  that. 

In  the  affairs  of  the  nations  concerned  the  Treas- 
ury Departments  of  the  Governments  of  Great 

(265) 
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Britain  and  the  United  States  loom  up  much  more 
prominently  than  Canada's  ?*"«"«  D^"^ 
This,  no  doubt,  is  partly  due  to  the  fact,  that  the 
financial  problem  of  this  country  has  never  been 
acute.    But  it  is  becoming  so  now.    And  the  time 
has  clearly  arrived  when  our  Federal  Fmance 
Department,  and  our  Finance  Minister,  must  take 
the  same  dominant  place  as  in  other  f  ""»""•   We 
d.)  recognize,  in  an  unofficial  sort  of  way,  that  the 
portfolio  of  Finance  comes  next  in  importance  to 
ihe  Prime  Minister,  but  this  vague  notion  should 
be  translated  into  an  actuality.    In  all  seriousness, 
the  "water  tight"  department  scheme  at  Ottawa 
must  go,  and  those  who  obstruct  the  removal  of  the 
administrative  bulkheads  should  go  with  them.  We 
have  reached  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  our  country 
when  the  closest  team  work  becomes  an  absolute 
essential  to  the  introduction  of  business  methods  in 
our  administration.    The  Prime  Minister  is,  of 
course,  supposed  to  be  the  connecting  link  between 
departments,  but  he  now  moves  in  a  sphere  tar 
removed   from   mere   departmental   adjustments. 
Council  is  a  poor  medium  for  promotmg  team 
work  on  the  part  of  its  individual  members.  Au- 
thorized leadership  and  cabinet  discipline  are  what 
we  require  just  now.    The  remedy  is  to  clothe  the 
Finance  Minister  with  wide  powe.=,  second  only 
to  those  of  the  Prime  Minister,  or  rather  to  delegate 
some  of  the  powers  of  the  latter  to  the  Finance 
Minister.    He  should  be  in  a  position  to  remon- 
strate with,  and  to  dictate  policy  to,  his  colleagues, 
without  apology. 
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]  know  precisely  the  sort  of  Finance  Minister 
Canada  really  requires  in  the  present  crisis.    He 
should  possess  the  capacity  of  the  present  Prime 
Minister  for  sane,  judicial  reflection,  Mr.  Rowell's 
high  sense  of  public  duty,  and  the  analytical,  rap- 
.erhke  mmd  of  Sir  George  Foster,  coupled  wilh 
his  parsimonious  inclinations.    With  the  inscrut- 
able face  and  the  courageous,  contemptuous  dis- 
legard  for  public  opinion  of  Mr.  Sifton,  he  should 
hive  the  broad  vision  of  Sir  Thomas  White  and 
the  untiring  industry  of  Mr.  Calder.    This  com- 
posite super-Finance  Minister  would,  of  course  be 
more  monster  than  human.    He  would  be  blind  to 
everything   except   public    interest.      He    would 
separate  you  from  your  last  crust  with  a  shrug  of 
h«  shoulder      Our  fiscal  machine  would  be  as 
efficient  as  the  juggernaut,  and  so  cordially  hated 
that  the  people  would  proceed  to  smash  it.    All  of 

eSciency^""    '"    '^°'^'    '""'    '^'"'°"''y    ''»'" 

tuliTl  ""'a  Z^'^u"'"'"''  °^  '^'  imagination 
turns  up  and  ofl'ers  his  services  for  a  dollar  a  year, 
Canada  may  consider  herself  singularly  fortunate 
in  the  present  incumbent  of  this  important  post. 
He  was  not  a  prominent  figure  on  ihe  political 
horizon  even  a  few  years  ago.  Consequently,  he 
IS  not  steep-d  in  unwholesome  party  politics  We 
may  expect  from  him  more  than  a  partisan  con- 
^deration  of  national  problems.  Sir  Thomas 
White  is  a  broad-gauge,  patriotic  man,  not  unwise 
politically,  very  approachable  and  tolerant  in  his 
views.    There  is  perhaps  no  better  human  material 


t 
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in  sight  in  our  public  life  for  the  important  respon- 
sibilities of  "raising  the  wind"  in  order  that  we 
may  escape  the  whirlwind. 
2. 
I  have  endeavoured  in  a  previous  chapter  to 
point  out  the  broad,  dominant  features  of  Canada  s 
present  financial  situation.    It  is  clear  to  the  least 
intelligent,  that  the  Government  will  need  every 
cent  it  can  safely  collect  from  the  citizen.    In  other 
words,  it  must  collect  the  highesv  practicable  per- 
centage on  the  earnings  of  every  individua  .    1  his 
is  a  tremendous  responsibility.    If  unwisely  exer- 
cised it  may  have  all  sorts  of  baneful  influences  on 
our  whole  productive  and  business  fabric.    Gener- 
ations ago  the  late  Chief  Justice  Marshall  ex- 
pressed the  opinion,  that  the  power  to  tax,  confers 
the  power  to  destroy.     Decidedly,  the  most  irn- 
portant  information  the  Government  of  Canada 
needs  to-day  is  just  how  to  obtain  the  necessary 
revenue  without  detrimental  effects  on  the  devel- 
opment of  our  country.    This  problem  practically 
overshadows  all  others,  and   Canada  will   insist 
upon  these  functions  being  intelligently  performed 
and  the  necessary  organization  provided  to  ensure, 
that  every  possible  legitimate  avenue  of  revenue  is 
impartially  utilized,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
burden  is  so  placed  and  distributed,  that  Canada  s 
industries  and  business  suffer  no  avoidable  check. 
Our  Federal  Finance  Department  should  em- 
ploy constantly  several  highly  paid  men,  trained  in 
various  lines  of  activity,  to  conduct  a  painstaking, 
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detailed  investigation  into  every  possible  source  of 
revenue  the  Government  might  fairly  and  safely 
utilize  to  discover  feasible  so  -.rces  of  taxation  ana 
to  work  ou  all  the  details  for  incorporation  in  the 
budget.    By  studying  the  British  fiscal  proposals, 
It  will  be  found  that  we  have  in  Canada  various 
wurces  of  revenue  that  have  not  yet  been  tapped. 
Ihere  are  great  possibihties  in  the  direction  of 
luxury  taxation.    Those  who,  in  a  crisis  like  the 
pi:sent,  desire  to  indulge  in  high  living,  should 
pay  for  the  privilege.    Think  of  t.ie  scow  for  in- 
genuity and  constructive  suggestion!  The  investi- 
gators should  also  be  abk  to  fortify  the  Minister 
with  rehabk  facts,  figures  and  estimates,  so  that  he 
could  face  Parliament  with  an  intelligent  explana- 
tion and  forecast  of  result  of  any  new  revenue  pol- 
icy and  thus  avoid  the  danger  of  being  faced  with 
a  past  record  of  bad  fiscal  guesses  when  the  House 
meets  again,  and  his  previous  speeches  become  t.iir 
subjects  to.  .-riticism. 

For  goodness  sake,  let  us  endeavour  to  get  out 
ot  the  rut  of  brainless  im:tativeness  and  see  if  we 
cannot  be  original,  be  ourselves,  for  a  change. 
Tamely  copying  fiscal  policies  of  other  countries 
IS  such  a  tiresome  confession  of  stupid  incapacity 
I  cannot  recall,  at  this  moment,  any  important  plan 
of  an  original  character,  in  the  way  of  ,.ar  admin- 
istration, that  we  worked  out  in  Canada  during  the 
past  strenuous  years,  except  our  system  of  pensions 
and  of  vocational  train-ng  of  disabled  soldiers 
which  IS  a  model  of  ei  .lency.  Everything  else 
was  copied  from  other  countries  and  generally  a 
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couple  of  years  late  in  being  put  into  force.  Do 
let  us  wake  up  and  become  impressed  with  the 
idea,  that  we,  in  Canada,  have  our  own  peculiar 
handicaps  to  overcome  in  our  own  peculiar  way. 
Our  conditions  and  environments  are  different 
from  those  of  other  countries.  Let  us  have  intel- 
ligent investigation  and  constructive  thought  and 
solve  our  problems  in  a  thoroughly  Canadian  way. 

3. 
Canada  unquestionably  has  a  very  serious  fiscal 
situation  to  face.  It  is  one  which  calls  for  the  im- 
mediate abandonment  of  all  taxation  proposals  that 
cannot  be  justified  on  their  merits.  "Sugar  co?ted" 
taxation  measures,  designed  primarily  to  hoodwink 
the  taxpayer  and  only  secondarily  to  raise  revenue 
economically,  must  be  discarded.  Our  public  men 
must  deal  with  the  matter  openly  and  take  the 
people  into  their  confidence.  Bricks  cannot  be 
made  without  straw,  r.nd  an  element  of  absolute 
frankness  is  required,  to  impress  on  all  classes  the 
fact  that  everyone,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
must  pay  according  to  his  means.  The  Govern- 
ment must  also  give  proper  assurances,  that  in 
order  to  promote  the  more  even  distribution  of 
wealth,  the  heaviest  burden  shall  be  placed  on  the 
shoulders  of  those  who  have  the  greatest  stake  in 
the  community. 

The  public  must  carefully  guard  against  being 
carried  off  its  feet  by  mere  catch-phrases.  During 
the  war  one  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  "conscrip- 
tion of  wealth."    No  one  ever  took  the  trouble  care- 
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fully  to  analyse  the  term.  It  sounded  v.  Ml  and  we 
let  It  go  at  that.  It  became  a  very  popular  slogan 
at  Forum  meetings.  Let  us  see  what  it  means,  if  it 
means  anything  in  particular.  The  term  wealth,  I 
presume,  is  intended  to  mean  "capital."  Now,  the 
Government  does  not  require  capital.  It  needs 
income  only.  It  needs  income  for  the  ordinary 
public  services  of  the  country,  to  pay  interest  on 
loans  and  to  create  a  sinking  fund  to  repay  bor- 
rowed money  over  a  term  of  years.  Obvi--  ■  ly,  the 
greater  the  aggregate  income  of  all  the  citizens, 
the  greater  the  aggregate  amount  of  ta.xes  the  citi- 
zens are  able  to  pay.  Therefore,  the  great  desid- 
eratum IS  not  to  take  away  the  capital  of  the  citizen 
but  to  promote  the  earning  power  of  this  capital,  so 
that  the  State  may  confiscate  the  largest  possible 
amount  of  these  earnings.  That  is  the  basis  of 
sound  national  finance. 

A  specific  case  is  perhaps  more  explanatory.  A 
certain  citizen  owns  a  cattle  ranch,  let  us  say.  He 
has  fixed  assets,  in  land,  and  liquid  assets  in  live 
stock.  If  the  Government  levies  a  capital  tax,  of 
ten  per  cent,  on  capital,  our  rancher  friend  will 
require  to  sell  probably  twenty  per  cent,  of  his 
cattle  to  meet  such  an  obligation.  Evidently  this 
will  reduce  the  earning  capacity  of  his  business,  as 
fie  still  has  fixed  overhead  expenses  to  meet,  and 
for  the  future,  his  contributions  as  an  annual  tax- 
payer will  be  reduced  accordingly,  or  may  be 
eliniinated  entirely.  The  same  argument  holds 
good  in  connection  with  a  manufacturing  indus- 
try.   With  the  withdrawal  of  capital,  it  would  be 
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unable  to  expand ;  in  fact,  it  might  easily  fail.  Let 
us  not  forget,  that  all  capital  is  put  to  some  use  and 
cannot  be  withdrawn  with  impunity.  The  day  of 
hoarding  capital  in  a  stocking  is  gone.  Capital 
cannot  earn  income  without  being  usefully  em- 
ployed and  the  State  absolutely  cannot  confiscate 
invested  capital  with  safety.  It  must  confine  itself 
to  confiscating  the  earnings  of  capital,  which  is  pre- 
cisely what  a  system  of  income  taxation  is  intended 
to  do. 

4. 

There  are  many  dangers  assailing  democracy  on 
every  side.  One  of  the  greatest  is  the  demagogue 
in  responsible  places.  His  stock  in  trade  is  destruc- 
tive criticism.  He  plays  on  the  ignorance  of  the 
multitude.  The  only  safeguard  against  this  menace 
is  enlightened  public  opinion.  Our  public  life  is 
honeycombed  with  this  class  of  politician,  who  fre- 
quently drives  Governments  into  unwise  and  un- 
fair legislation,  simply  as  a  concession  to  popular 
clamour,  based  on  shallow,  opportunist  arguntient. 

We  have  seen  a  beautiful  example  of  this  poison- 
ous propaganda  in  connection  with  the  imposition 
of  business  taxation  in  Canada.  Our  present  Fin- 
ance Minister  is  much  too  able  a  man  not  to  realise 
the  folly  of  such  a  scheme  of  taxation.  If  I  am  not 
mistaken,  he  has  given  veiled  expression  to  this 
sentiment,  on  the  floor  of  Parliament.  But  certain 
members  of  Parliament,  and  a  surprisingly  large 
section  of  the  press  of  Canada,  have  hounded  the 
Government  into  maintaining  this  absolutely  inde- 
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fensible  taxation  system.  I  am  not  now  referring 
to  the  imposition  of  a  special  tax  on  excess  profitt 
on  war  contract  work.  That  is  sound  and  legiti- 
mate. My  remarks  apply  solely  to  the  general  tax 
on  business  earnings. 

The  Business  Profits  War  Tax  Act,  as  now 
amended,  provides  that  in  the  case  of  all  businesses 
having  a  capital  of  $50,000  and  over,  the  Govern- 
ment collects  25  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits  over  7 
per  cent,  and  not  exceeding  15  per  cent.;  50  per 
cent,  of  the  profits  over  1 5  per  cent,  and  not  exceed- 
ing 20  per  cent;  and  75  per  cent,  of  the  profits 
beyond  20  per  cent     In  all  cases  where  a  business 
has  a  capital  of  $25,000  and  under  $50,000   the 
Governinent  takes  25  per  cent,  of  all  profi  s  in 
excess  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  capital  employed 
Concerns  employing  capital  of  less  than  $25,000 
are  exempted,  with  the  exception  of  those  dealing 
m  munitions  or  wi^r  supplies.    As  might  be  ex- 
pected, this  legislation  proved  exceedingly  popular 
amongst  the  masses.    It  was  regarded  as  a  thor- 

strfet^d  i^'T"*""  ""'"^^    '^•«=  -^^  "n  the 
treet  did  not  pause  to  reason  the  thing  out.    It 

ooked  well  on  the  face  of  it  and  he  was  amply 

sansfied.    It  was  a  clear  case  of  "corporation  bait 

JJj^  ^^^5"'  Canadian  industry  and  business  to 
Tu^  lu  ■  "P""*^'  "^^  '""''*  "-emove  obstacles 
S  '''''"  ""P°'e  them.  We  dare  not,  in  fact,  do 
nnhing  that  may  seriously  cripple  industry,  be- 
cause we  cannot  "eat  our  cake  and  still  have  it  " 
Above  every unng,  we  must  keep  our  hands  off  the 
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legitimate  domestic  financial  arrangements  of  our 
buSs  institutions.    Let  us  get  the  fact  well  into 
o"  heads"  to  begin  with,  that  capita   —    - 
away.    It  cannot  escape  paymg  tribute  to  Caesar, 

^TrsSt^'n  industry:  :'You -de  a  profit  of 
*20  000  last  year  on  a  capital  of  $60,000.     Ihere 
oTyoucin  afford  to  pay  in  cash  to  the  G-em- 
ment  the  sum  of  so  many  thousand  dollars, 
utterly  absurd.     Who  knows  what  the  financial 
r  qui--n"s  and  engagements  of.th.s  part.cinar 
industry  are?    What  are  the  pressing  floating  l.a 
biSies  that  must  be  paid  out  of  .virnings?    What 
a  e  th     utu^e  chances^f  heavy  losses  on  operations 
Against  which  cash  reserves  -"!'  be  budt  up  to 
enable  the  concern  to  carry  on?  Or  what  the  neces 
sS    or  providing  a  fund  to  take  up  past  los 
Wliat  am'ount  of  cash  is  urgently  -eded  ^^/^J^  " 

=re=:n^rSJS"sJ:3 
s^s;i^s:tS=E™- 
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ject  to  taxation.  Tax  them  to  the  hilt,  if  you  like 
?„"L,Th'  "'""''"^  ^''^  ""=  *°"'«  from'^whence 
an"  Tones  '"'^"'"^  "''""  '^^'''^  "^^  '^'^  ^^^  ^'"'''"' 
Business  earnings  should  not  be  subject  to  taxa- 
.on  unt.l  they  are  available  for  dislribution  in 
cash  when  the  proper  tax  should  promptly  be  de- 
ducted and  remmed  direct  to  the  Government  and 
the  balance  only  paid  over  to  the  shareholder. 
There  is  absolutely  no  object  whatever  in  business 
concerns  unduly  deferring  the  distribution  orearn 
ings.    If  the  money  is  not  required  in  the  enter- 
prise as  capital,  it  simply  cannot  escape  taxation. 
Ihe  tax  collector  is  always  there  to  take  the  Gov- 
rnrnent  s  share  whenever  any  distribution  is  made. 
Capi  al  cannot  disappear  without  trace  from  fin- 
ancial statements  and  accounts,  and  find  its  way  sur- 
eptitiously  into  the  shareholders'  pockets  merely 
by  delaying  the  distribution  of  business  earnings 
S. 

J.T'^w'^^  ''T^  ^S°  '"  "  'r°™"to  weekly  a  most 
musing  biographical  sketch  of  our  famous  Father 

et  of  ^tn  '^  ^"«=  Pictured  as  a  most  mediocre 
et  of  men,  many  of  them  greatly  addicted  to  the 
nwise  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  and  some  w  th 

tToonr;''  *'" "''''  '"^"^  ^-^  p"Wic 

e  BrhfrN  "^n"!  """^  ^''^/''"tion  Provisions  of 
he  British  North  America  Act,  I  am  forced  to  the 

SttrJth"*'''™^'"'^'^--"^"^" 
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In  some  Provinces,  the  individual  pays  three 
separate  taxes  on  income-to  the  Federal  and  Prcv- 
vine  al  Governments  as  well  as  to  the  mumc.pahty 
Twhich  he  resides.   There  seems  to  be  "Cther  ea- 
son  nor  method  in  our  whole  taxation  scheme  m 
Canada,  and  some  quick  and  effective  work  .nth 
way  of  constitutional  amendments  would  seem  to  be 
urgently  necessary.    Certainly,  taxation  on  mcome 
whkh  is  bound  to  become  the  mam  source  of 
Revenue  for  the  Federal  Governm*"*'  ""/J  ^^ 
reserved  absolutely  for  the  Dommion     There  can 
be  no  question,  that  intelligent  legislation  cannot  b 
proposed  on    his  subject  unless  the  Government 
enioys  a  monopoly  on  this  tax.   After  a  fair  income 
m  Jlan  has  been  worked  out  by  the  Federal  Gov^ 
ernment  and  received  the  sanction  of  Parliament, 
?he^  is  at  present  no  assurance  whatever  that  a 
Province  or  municipality  may  not  step  in  and  levy 
Additional  taxes  on  income  that  will  upset  the 
whole  equilibrium  of  the  scheme. 

it  is  also  reasonably  clear  that  inheritance  tax  - 
tion  should  be  reserved  exclusively  for  the  Domin- 
ion With  our  small  population,  we  cannot  risk 
increasing  taxation  on  consumption  or  -come 
the  breaking  point.  To  create  a  sinking  fund  tor 
the  repaynien'of  our  public  debt,  the  rational  sys- 
tem would  seem  to  be,  to  impose  ^cient.fical 
graduated  Federal  inheritance  tax,  d«'f"«d  °.^' 
f„  time  to  take  up  most  of  the  principal  l.abihty, 
and  W  use  other  means  of  taxation  for  the  liqu.da- 
tfon  of  interest,  and  for  consolidated  fund  expend- 
tu  e. 
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It  is  realized,  that  imch  a  method  is  open  to  some 
t'TT'  u"  P!i'"''P'''  ""«=  '"='"8  'hat  most  estates 
Em  "  '•""''=  inheritance  tax  would  be 
levied  could  not  pay  a  large  proportion  of  cash. 
Prov.s,on  could,  however,  readily  be  made  for  the 
Mate  to  take  over  stocks,  bonds  and  other  invest- 
ments at  the.r  proper  valuation,  so  as  not  to  impede 
^nA^  TJ  "^  '"'•""'y  generally,  or  to  place  any 

£rA  '"/"  '","'"*=  "'•'''^  '°  heavy  taxation^ 
Shares  in  mdustnal  enterprises  forming  part  of 
such  estates  could  readily  be  taken  over  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  income  collected  for  the  benefit  of 
e  people  of  Canada.  The  Public  Trustee  in  Eng- 
land admmisters  thousands  of  estates  ther<"  and  the 
precedent  was  set  in  Canada  when  we  provided  an 

2nT       "  '°  •*"'  ^'"^  '^'  admiiUstration  of 
hen  enemy  property.    Even  if  an  inheritance  tax 

Z  ,A  IV^-  "'"  °"'  '"'P°'^'^  '"  Great  Britain 
was  adopted,  ,t  would  yield  a  very  considerable 
revenue,  which  would  increase  wi'h  popu  ion 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
Entirely  apart  from  the  question  of  revenue  a 
eavy  mhentance  tax  is  in  line  with  advanced 
bought,  t  distinctly  makes  for  a  more  evil's 
tribution  of  wealth  amongst  the  people.  While  the 
state  as  at  present  constituted,  may  not  mattriallv 

ua Icitizen  durmg  his  lifetime,  it  cannot  be  success- 
or argued,  that  the  handing  down  of  huge  e  ates 

mm  father  to  son  is  in  the  interest  of  the  latter  or 
the  public  interest.    In  fact,  it  is  entirely  con' 

•rary  to  public  mterest.    Civilized  society  cannot 
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accept  the  piinciple,  that  the  individual  born  into 
the  lap  of  luxury  is  entitled  to  everything  life  can 
give,  without  individual  effort.  The  mere  accident 
of  birth  should  not  be  the  governing  factor.  Every 
citizen  in  the  model  democracy  should  be  useful  y 
employed  as  long  as  he  is  able  to  work,  and  should 
have  no  right  to  more  than  a  modest  portion  of  any 
estate  left  by  bequest.  The  balance  shouia  be  ap- 
propriated for  public  purposes,  after  taking  suit- 
able care  of  minors,  and  female  or  aged  depend- 

'"-The  late  Colonel  Roosevelt  and  many  illustrious 
statesmen  have  been'  firm  and  consistent  believers 
in  drastic  inheritance  taxation,  not  alone  as  a  means 
of  producing  revenue  for  the  State,  but  also  to  cor- 
rect social  inequalities.  It  is  scarcely  open  to  doubt, 
that  boys  who  are  compelled  to  make  their  own 
way  in  life,  after  having  obtained  a  reasonably 
good  education,  make  better  citizens  in  the  end 
than  those  who,  provided  for  through  the  thrift  and 
exertion  of  others,  frequently  fall  a  victim  to  idle 
and  vicious  habits.    It  is  quite  proper  and  in  the 
public  interest,  that  the  St^te  should  have  some  jur- 
isdiction over  the  wealth  of  deceased  citizens. 
6. 
The  high  protection  advocate  seems  at  last  to 
have  fallen  back  on  the  revenue  feature  of  the 
present  tariff  to  bolster  up  his  case,  and  the  more 
moderate  element  will  even  admit  v.iat  a  revenue 
tariff  has  many  objectionable  features.    But,  we 
are  asked,  where  else  are  we  going  to  get  our 
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revenue?  It  is  pointed  out,  that  Canada  has  always 
depended  chiefly  upon  consumption  taxation  for 
the  same.  From  I9I3  to  1918  Canada's  revenue  in 
millions  was  as  follows :— 
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This    where  are  we  going  to  get  it"  idea  always 
strikes  me  as  an  absolutely  piffling  line  of  argu- 

ToTo'  ^"^  '^'^"'^  ^^  *''''"'°"  '"""e  200  millions  in 
1^18.  1  hree-quarters  of  that  was  collected  upon 
■mports.    Is  anyone  foolish  enough  at  this  time  to 

y^; .*'''''  *''^  P*=°P''=  °^  ^^"^'1''  did  not  pay  that 
200  millions  out  of  their  pockets  into  the  Federal 
Treasury?  That  being  admitted,  it  is  manifestly 
absurd  to  contend,  that  the  people  of  Canada  can 
only  pay  this  amount  if  collected  through  this 
particular  agency,  or  that  they  cannot  pay  it  if  an 
attempt  is  made  to  collect  by  improved  and  fairer 
methods,  VIZ.,  by  income  taxation.  I  take  it  for 
granted,  that  the  generation  that  laboured  under 
the  delusion  that  the  "foreigner"  pays  the  import 
ux,  has  long  since  died  out.    There  cannot  be  any 
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question  that  whatever  amount  of  revenue  the  Gov- 
ernment is  able  to  collect  by  way  of  taxation  on 
imports  can  be  collected  with  equal  certamty  by 
direct  taxation,  or  through  any  other  channel,  bu 
probably  not  with  equal  facility  from  the  identical 
man  who  paid  it  before.    There  is  the  rub. 

We  finally  get  down  to  the  proposition,  that  the 
whole  argument  hinges  on  expediency,  in  other 
words,  on  p'-iitics.  The  following  seems  to  be  the 
case,  as  far  as  I  can  size  it  up : 

( i)  A  direct  tax  involves  positive  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  each  taxpayer  of  the  exact  amount  of  his 
contribution.  Intelligent  exemptions  can,  there- 
fore, \ji  made. 

(2)  An  indirect  tax  shrouds  the  whole  transac- 
tion in  mystery.  No  one  knows  what  he  pays.  No 
intelligent  exemption  can,  therefore,  be  made.  1  ne 
system  is,  consequently,  unsound  and  unscientiht 
and  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible. 

(3)  Collecting  the  bulk  of  Canada's  necessary 
revenue  by  means  of  direct  taxation,  therefore, 
resolves  itself  into  a  complete  revision  of  the  pres- 
ent scale  of  income  taxation,  including  a  lower 
exemption;  all  of  which  creates  a  most  uncomfort- 
able political  problem.  ,.  .     ,       u 

There  is  no  use  denying,  that  this  political  prob- 
lem is  a  real  one  and  even  a  serious  one.  But  those 
who  discuss  the  proposal  as  beyond  the  scope  ot 
practical  politics,  surely  admit  tacitly,  that  under 
present  conditions  the  less  affluent  classes  may  be 
bearing  an  unduly  heavy  proportion  of  the  burden 
of  indirect  taxation,  without  knowing  it.    The  Oov- 
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ernment  can  quite  consistently  increase  the  direct 
tax  and  lower  the  exemption,  if  the  tariflf  is  reduced 
at  the  same  time  and  the  indirect  burden  thus 
removed  in  whole  or  in  part.  It  would  be  as  broad 
as  It  IS  long.  Consumption  taxes  on  luxuries  can 
still  be  maintained,  also  on  certain  necessities  as  in 
the  British  |  Ian,  but  the  income,  being  the  fairest 
basis  of  taxation,  should  assuredly  be  made  the 
corner-stone  of  our  taxation  policy  rather  than 
merely  incidental  to  the  scheme. 

The  latest  information  available  is  to  the  effect 
that  some  65  million  dollars  will  be  collected  dur- 
ing 1919  under  the  Business  Profits  War  Tax  Act 
which  IS  very  much  in  excess  of  the  estimate.  Under 
the  Income  War  Tax  Act,  10  millions  will  be  col- 
lected. This  i  itter  amount  is,  however,  very  much 
reduced,  owing  to  no  revenue  being  collected  under 
the  Income  Tax  Act  in  respect  of  earnings  which 
have  already  been  taxed  under  the  former  Act 
Without  this  exemption,  the  collections  would 
probably  have  been  increased  to  nearly  20  million 
dollars. 

The  present  Finance  Minister  has  shown  cour- 
age in  introducing  the  existing  direct  taxation 
measures  and  will  doubtless  realize,  that  his  future 
course  must  be  in  the  direction  of  increasing  direct 
taxation  and  decreasing  consumption  taxes.  It 
would,  of  course,  be  madness  to  adopt  any  revolu- 
tionary tactics  at  this  time.  Our  income  tax  gather- 
ing machinery  is  gradually  being  built  up  and  is 
daily  increasing  in  efficiency.  Records  are  being 
gathered  and  compiled,  which  will  provid.;  the 
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statistical   information  so  absolutely  essential   in 
framing  intelligent  policies  on  this  subject.    The 
present  income  tax  returns  will  tell  the  story  and 
will  be  a  reliable  guide  to  future  action. 
7. 
The  Great  War  will  be  directly  responsible  for 
many  fundamental  changes  in  our  social  structure. 
Even  now  some  of  them  are  taking  definite  form. 
One  vital  effect  will  unquestionably  be,  that  the  in- 
cidence of  taxation  all  ovtr  the  world  will  enlarge 
its  scope.    It  will  graduate  from  the  narrow  field 
of  exacting  more  or  less  nominal  tribute  upon  the 
earnings  of  the  citizen  for  defraying  the  cost  of 
public  services,  into  the  much  wider  and  more  im- 
portant sphere  of '  ecoming  an  effective  instrument 
in  promoting  a  more  even  distribution  of  wealth 
amongst  all  the  citizens  of  a  nation.    The  doublmg 
and  trebling  of  public  revenue  requirements  to  de- 
fray the  staggering  cost  of  war  and  its  aftermath, 
will  throw  on  most  of  the  nations  of  the  world, 
Canada  included,  a  perpetual  burden  which  must 
of  necessity  be  carried  chiefly  by  those  who  are  best 
able  to  bear  it,  that  is,  by  the  rich  and  the  moder- 
ately wealthy  citizen. 

This  situation  will  have  a  far-reaching  effect.  It 
will  solve  many  social  problems.  Great  Britain  to- 
day takes  by  direct  taxation  one-third  of  the  gross 
annual  income  of  its  fairly  well-to-do  citizen  and  a 
very  large  share  of  his  entire  fortune  at  death.  Ob- 
viously, in  the  course  of  time,  great  fortunes  will 
automatically  disappear.     In  Canada,  with  our 
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smaller  and  less  affluent  population,  the  burdc 
may  have  to  be  almost  equally  as  great.  The  Staic 
can  now  perhaps  afford  largely  to  shut  its  eyes  to 
inordinate  profits  on  private  enterprise.  They  must 
in  the  end  pay  tribute  and  ,he  profiteer  will  find, 
that  he  has  merely  acted  a  a  voluntary  taxgathercr 
for  the  State.  This  will  presently  become  an  irk- 
some, unpopular  and  thankless  pastime.  It  may 
perhaps  safely  be  taken  for  granted,  that  if  the 
Government  of  Canada  does  its  duty  intelligently, 
the  scheme  of  taxation  will  be  so  adjusted,  that  net 
earnings  on  private  capital  will  never  be  what  they 
were  m  the  past,  and  thus  the  levelling  process  will 
presently  remove  the  more  glaring  inequalities  that 
now  furnish  the  favourite  text  of  socialist  propa- 
ganda. '^ 

I  had  intended  to  deal  somewhat  at  length  with 
the  urgent  necessity  that  exists  for  thrift  and  eco- 
nomy, individually  and  nationally.    But,  on  second 
thought,  it  appears  almost  superfluous  to  discuss 
that  point.   That  most  admirable  of  all  thrift  advo- 
vates,  the  high  cost  of  living,  will  present  the  case 
with  irresistible  eloquence.    The  average  citizen 
will  also  find  that  the  new  demands  made  by  the 
State  upon  his  normal  income  will  probably  be 
such  that  a  measure  of  economy  will  be  absolutely 
forced  upon  him.   Besides,  Canada  must  largely 
hnance  her  own  capital  requirements  in  the  future. 
I'atriotic  appeals  to  provide  funds  for  Federal  pur- 
poses will  be  made  from  time  to  time  to  which  the 
citizen  cannot  remain  deaf,  and  which  will  involve 
further  reduction  in  his  current  expenses  to  meet 
the  demands  of  this  enforced  savings  plan. 
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It  ii  extremely  doubtful  whether  increased 
income  from  salary  or  investment  will  more  than 
keep  step  with  the  cost  of  living.  That  there  will 
be  no  relief  in  this  quarter  for  a  long  time  seems 
clcT.  Wages  are  still  on  the  "ncrease  and  raw 
m;  nals  will,  consequently,  be  slow  in  the  down- 
ward progress.  Staples,  such  as  wheat,  may  reach 
lower  Ic'-sls  in  prices,  but  the  eflfect  on  the  average 
household  budget  will  be  comparatively  trifling. 
We  may,  therefore,  safely  anticipate  a  very  high 
cost  of  living  for  many  years.  Reward  for  labour 
is  slso  being  rapidly  adjusted  to  the  new  order  of 
things,  which  latter  must  of  necessity  prevail  until 
wages  reach  a  lower  level. 

Anyone  who  anticipates  a  general  reduction  in 
wages  at  any  early  period,  will,  however,  be 
doomed  to  disappointment.  The  law  of  supply  and 
demand  in  labour  will  not  function  efficiently  in 
times  such  as  these.  Minimum  hours,  maximum 
pay,  unemployment  insurance, — all  these  factors 
will  tend  to  control  the  situation  more  eticctively 
than  iconomic  laws,  which  are  gradually  being 
forced  into  the  discard  by  means  of  superior  social 
organization.  This  has  for  it-  sole  object  precisely 
the  elimination  of  the  ruthless  and  destructive,  "hit 
or  miss"  methods  of  letting  matters  take  their 
natural  course,  which  have  perpetually  precipit- 
ated the  wage  earner  from  feast  into  famine  and 
thrown  nations  into  periodic  panics.  The  new 
order  of  things  tends  towards  stability  an  i  is  bet 
ter  for  everyone. 


CHAPTER   FOURTEEN 

THE  FARMER  AND  HIS  TAXES 
1. 

THE  farmer  presents  a  special  problem  in  taxa- 
tion owmg  to  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  his 
net  income  after  making  reasonable  allowances  for 
all  Items  properly  chargeable  against  business  oper- 
ation.   It  IS  putting  it  mildly  to  state,  that  the  diffi- 
culty IS  furtli-    enhanced  in  Canada  owing  to  the 
pioneer  character  of  our  agriculture  and  its  rough- 
and-rei.r»v  business  methods.   Then  there  is  the  not 
unnat,        hesitation  of  Governments  to  impose  a 
direct  ij    on  a  politically  preponderating  class,  as 
long  as  I  ey  are  able  to  levy  taxation  by  indirect 
methods  and  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  net  result  in 
the  way  of  revenue.    One  cannot  help  sympathiz- 
ing with  the  Government  that  finds  itself  con- 
fronted with  the  necessity  of  making  a  clean  breast 
ot  the  situation  and  confining  its  taxation  system 
to   direct    and    easily    comprehended    measures. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  one  of  the  many  unpleasant 
duties  that  fail  to  the  lot  of  our  statesmen,  and 
they  must  not  endeavour  to  shirk  it.    The  farmer  is 
entitled  to  know  what  his  taxation  liability  is  and 
on  what  basis  any  tax  is  levied.    He  does  not  know 
that  now. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  farmer  is  shown  no  special 
considiration.    He  is  in  the  minority  and  takes  last 
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place  in  point  of  importance.  When  the  war  broke 
out,  the  question  of  separating  him  from  his  proper 
share  of  the  joint  burden  received  serious  thought. 
It  was  decided  to  subject  him  to  a  form  of  mcome 
taxation,  which  was  not  computed  on  his  actual 
business  income  and  expenditure.    He  was  assessed 
on  a  basis  of  one-thi.d  of  the  rental  value  of  his 
land.    I    T  country  like  Great  Britain  this  amount 
is,  of  course,  easily  ascertained.   Farms  of  a  smaller 
area  than  450  acres  were  entirely  exempt.    This 
was  very  generous  treatment.    Far-seemg  states- 
men realized  that  prosperous  agriculture  meant 
vastly  more  to  the  nation  than  a  few  million  pounds 
of  taxes.    Provision  was  even  made  under  which  a 
special  reduction  was  secured  if  the  actual  profits 
of  any  particular  farm  fell  below  the  statutory 
estimate  of  one-third  the  rental  value.    It  is  inter- 
3sting  to  note,  that  it  was  deemed  to  be  in  the  public 
interest  to  make  the  taxation  burden  upon  agri- 
culture as  light  as  possible. 

It  was  only  when  Great  Britain's  war  expendi- 
ture developed  into  the  colossal  proportions  of  the 
last  two  years  and  when  profits  on  agriculraral  pro- 
ducts mounted  up  to  phenomenal  figures  that  the 
Government  there  began  to  increase  rural  taxa- 
tion. In  1917-18  the  assessment  basis  was  increased 
to  the  full  rental  value  of  the  land  and  the  1918- 
19  basis  is  twice  the  reptal  value  of  the  land.  The 
farmer,  however,  is  exempt  from  the  operation  of 
the  Excess  Profits  Duty.  The  gross  production  of 
British  farmers  increased  from  200  million  pounds 
before  the  war  to  approximately  twice  that  figure 
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for  the  current  year.  It  is  estimated  that  the  capital 
of  the  farmers  in  Great  Britain  has  been  doubled 
during  the  period  of  the  war.  This  will  mean 
increased  production  in  the  future.  Perhaps  that 
will  not  be  good  for  Canada ! 

2. 

Speaking  by  and  large,  the  lariflf  reform  move- 
ment is  essentially  one  that  comes  from  the  land. 
Ihe  farmers  of  Canada,  constituting  fifty-six  per 
cent,  of  the  population,  have  spoken  formally  on 
the  subject  m  no  uncertain  voice.    As  might  be 
expected,  the  metropolitan  press  of  our  country 
while  in  many  instances  professing  sympathy  with 
the  agrarian  view,  has  not  been  slow  in  pointing 
out,  that  revenue  is  the  crux  of  the  situation  and 
that  any  agitation  in  favour  of  a  reform  that  would 
at  once  reduce  the  public  revenues  by  at  least  fifty 
per  cent.,  must,  in  common  fairness,  be  accom- 
panied by  some  sort  of  suggestion  as  to  how  the 
hnancial  situation  is  to  be  adequately  met. 

The  Canadian  farmer  has  unfortunately  failed 
m  this  respect  to  some  extent  and  has  apparently 
been  lU-advised  and  unintelligently  led.  His  class 
already  enjoyed  the  unenviable  reputation  of  being 
utterly  selfish,  narrow  and  devoid  of  public  spirit 
Ihe  sarcastic  comments  in  the  daily  press  on  his 
atest  venture  into  the  fiscal  field  have  not  had  a 
tendency  to  correct  this  impression.  In  fact,  it  is 
now  firmly  rooted  in  the  minds  of  urban  dwellers 
Ihe  farmers  tariflf  reform  movement  is  frankly 
regarded  by  them  as  a  selfish  attempt  on  the  part 
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of  the  largest  class  of  producers  in  Canada  to  shift 
the  burden  of  taxation  from  their  own  shoulders  to 
those  of  the  already  overtaxed  town  and  city  dwel- 
lers. This  is  an  unfortunate,  and,  I  believe,  quite 
erroneous,  conception  of  the  situation. 

The  farmers,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  steadily 
and  consistently  urged  the  adoption  of  the  Single 
Tax  system  in  Canada.    Under  it,  there  would  be 
no  possibility  of  their  escaping  taxation.    It  is  only 
fair  that  this  part  of  their  platform  should  be  con- 
sidered in  conjunction  with  their  tariff  reform 
attitude.     I   have  .elsewhere   somewhat   severely 
criticized  the  single  tax  proposal,  but  there  are 
unquestionably  features  of  it  that  can  be  profitably 
adopted.    A  tax  on  agricultural  lands  labours,  of 
course,  under  all  the  objectionable  features  inci- 
dental to  every  form  of  taxation  of  capital  values, 
one  of  which  is,  that  there  can  be  no  certainty  that 
the  property  assessed  has  actually  produced  suffi- 
cient revenue  to  the  owner  to  justify  the  tax  levied, 
which  I  deem  to  be  a  departure  from  sound  prin- 
ciples of  taxation.    At  the  same  time,  the  question 
of  expediency  cannot  be  entirely  ignored.    Every- 
thing considered,  a  straight  land  tax  is,  from  an 
administrative  point  of  view,  perhaps  the  most 
practical  solution  of  our  rural  taxation  problem. 
It  is  certainly  infinitely  sounder  than  our  present 
stupid  consumption  taxation. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  the  farmer,  from  a  tax- 
gathering  point  of  view,  unquestionably  presents  a 
problem.  What  his  present  contribution  is  under 
the  import  tariff  system  of  collecting  revenue  no 
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one  knows  and  no  one  can  even  estimate     While 
no  definue  figures  are  available  on  th"sTbjec7 U 
airly  certain  that  collections  under  the  income  Lv 
aw  now  m  force,  from  farmers  throughorCan 
ada,  will  be  inconsiderable.    Our  Finance  Demr^ 
ment  has  in  all  probability  regarded  the  sSon 
as  more  or  less  hopeless  and  his  not  perh  ps  even 
ZrllT  ^"""'  ''"'^"  °'  methods'to  br^gT 
Stax  ""  '""«^f-'y  within  the  operftion 

Obviously,  it  is  a  most  difficult  matter  to  analvze 
the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  farmer  so  that  a 
proper  basis  may  be  reached  for  levying  income 
^x  In  the  first  place,  only  few  farmers  keTo 
books,  or  even  simple  records  of  thei?  busS 
t  ^sacnons,  and  most  of  them,  if  asked  to  fini„' 
forms  giving  information  of  the  status  of  the  r 
business,  would  be  quite  unable  to  do  so     The 

&urof7hir^*  1^1:  "^'"«  ^^"^  "''""-- 

i  is  seldom  L  "'/''*  ^^'  '°  ^'  determined  and 
If.  •  °'\i^,''°"^-  Altogether,  it  would  be  -n 
most  impossible  task  to  collect  taxes  from      ' 

peraS  "JT  '"''''^y  ^P"'  f^*""  the  regular 
S  Lll  "  'T'"'=  "'''  ^"-^  »hen  adjusf  the 
SLT  ''''=°"^"\Sh.  Having  estimated  the 
'dd  t,onal  amount  to  be  collected  from  Canadian 
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farms,  simply  make  a  levy  on  ^^'^^f^^^^ 
lands  in  Canada  of  so  much  per  acre     We  have 
10  million  acres  of   land  embraced  m  farm 
hroughout  Canada.  There  is  also  a  vast  area  of 
unoccupied  lands.    In  the  three  praire  provinces 
doneXre  are  over  200  million  acres  of  surveyed 
d     Indian  Reserves,  roads,  forest  reserve  , 
water-covered  areas,  etc.,  account  for  approxi- 
mately 80  million  acres.    The  balance  apparently, 
Tnow  or  will  be  in  time,  available    or  taxation^ 
Why  neglect  such  an  obviously  simple  avenue  of 
taxadon   particularly  when  the  Government  has 
t^  season  and  out  of  season,  been  invited  and  urged 
to  use  it  by  the  responsible  leaders  of  the  very  peo- 
nle   affected?     The   amount   per   acre   involved 
^ould  be  inconsiderable  and  the  cost  of  collection 

small. 

3. 

In  working  out  a  land  tax  system  applicable  to 
agriculture  in  Canada,  the  whole  subject  wou  d 
have  to  be  approached  with  circumspection.  It  is 
Sot  a  Ob  for  amateurs.  Knowledge  of  the  peculiar 
agricultural  conditions  of  each  province  woul 
have  to  be  brought  to  bear  in  the  construction  o 
anv  legislation  on  the  subject.  This  tax,  being  in 
effect  a  ?ax  on  capital,  could  not  be  blindly  levied 
without  a  certain  detriment  »  agriculture 

Exemption  provisions  would  have  to  be  care 
fully  drafted.  A  reasonable  exemption  period 
would  need  to  be  given  new  settlers  before  the  Art 
became  operative  in  their  cases.    The  possibil.ty 
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tem'n^S"^  T^  ^".'J"'"  ^""''J  have  to  be  con- 
templated and  provided  for  by  conferring  power 

lectin  STanTr'""^''""u'*'  *"  postpone  ^he  c^" 
AOove  all,  the  character  of  lands  embraced  in 
farms  v.ould  need  to  be  classified  roughT  at  least 
.f  full  justice  were  to  be  done  to  each  holder        il' 

lairly  be  ta ,  d  on  the  same  basis  as  lands  capable 
of  yielding  expensive  and  remunerative  crops  The 
tax  would  probably  also  have  to  be  graduated 
ccording  to  average  land  value  in  each^province 
and  possibly  with  reference  to  distance  from  rail- 
way transportation  and  markets 

propt'saT'  ItT''^ '°  '"'"  '"!°  ""  ""=  '^«^''  °f  the 
proposal  It  is  not  my  special  mission  here.  That 
a  fair  and  workable  rural  taxation  system  couoled 
kl7  "°T'"'  ?'""  °^  administration'  anSS 

s^;Ss^-ttri^M:e:rii 

and  It  has  tne  additional  virtue  of  beL  absoTutelv 
gnSrt  ""Thirth^r  "T^*'°"'  °'  '^-^SJ 
con^SeT.  bTt"d.tt?atrsh^™7,r"  "^ 
mon  burden  admits  of  no  argu^^nfwhat  ver  The" 
Itr  ":• '"  ^'^'"'"■•"e  the  amount  of  hs  con 
tr.but.on  and  to  distribute  the  burden  fairfy 
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CHAPTER   FIFTEEN 
RURAL  CREDIT 
1. 
IT  mav  seem  quite  inappropriate  to  deal  with 
Ithe  ba^nking  system  of  Canada  here,  but  as  my 
criticism  will  be  largely  confined  to  the  subject  o 
ag  iculmral  bankin|  facilities  its  inclusion  w>l 
bi  understood.   We  have  been  told  by  our  leading 
rnancTal  men  that  our  banking  system  .s  the  be 
in  the  world,    it  probably  is-for  the  banks 
may  be  also  for  industry  and  commerce.    That . 
w«  specially  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  o 
The  latter  is' cleaf  From  the  point  of  view  of 
aericulture,  it  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
'^Our  whole  system  of  enormously  large  financ. 
corporations,  with   branches   scattered   all  over 
Canada,  does  not  lend  itself  successfully  to  bus 
nes"  wi  h  the  farmer,  for  the  simple  reason,  that 
"he  brnSng  risk  involved  in  agricultura  loans  can- 
not be  estimated  on  the  basis  that  applies  in  co  - 
nection  with  commercial  loans     Oncc.i^n.^ 
has  made  his  start  and  purchased  h.s  plant,  he  h  ^ 
invested  his  entire  capital  in  fixed  assets  and  n 
some  cases  has  considerable  liabilities  attached 
thTr^.    Individual  loaning  in  such  a  case  wou 
iTonsidered  reckless  banking.    The  farmer  w  J 
sufficient  liquid  assets  to  command  a  loan  is  pre 
dsely  the  farmer  who  probably  does  not  need  ... 
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tltcThe  bank  °^  '^^  """"^  ^"'""'  ^'"P^'led 
asseti^th.  r  ;  u  °^,^°""«'-  the  ««<!  and  moral 
assets-the  fact,  that  he  has  a  large  equity  in  his 
land  even  though  it  may  be  mortgaged,  that  he 
has  a  wife  and  children  and  has  taken  root  in  his 
own  S0.1,  that  he  has  lived  in  the  distHc  for  yea 
and  bears  a  good  character.  These  assets,  however 
nk    „rfrom  a'h"-    '^  *^  -'-ge  chartered 

not  HricizeTt  .?'!?.'""'  ""'"'  °^  ^'«^-  °"^  can- 
not    iticize.    It  ,8  the  system  that  falls  short. 

^....  business  of  the  chartered  bank  is  to  lend 

against  unpledged  liquid  assets,  taking  security  in 

"thTAcHn   """'"'  ^'"^"'^'"'="»' ''-'  "-  -ade 
0  the  Act  in  recent  years  to  enable  banks  to  lend 
to  farmers  against  definite  security.    The  Semo 
t.on  provisions,  however,  make  faTm  loans  a  h^z" 
ardous  risk.    I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  v-" 

with  delegates  from  agricultural  organizations  ad 

vantageously  reconsider  the  exemptionf  Sted 

a  mers.    Altogether,  this  class  of  businel  can 

not  be  satisfactorily  handled  through  the  pre"- 

yoTnrm.n      .  """"^  P""'"  °^  '^d'ng  quite 

strfcts  and   nff  "T^'^'  °^  ''""'^^^  '"  "■^^1 
(I'stncts  and  after  a  brief  interval  transferrino- 

ull^Je^rK""^  '''L^'y  °^  promotion  ?s  not  ca,^ 

entatf vet  J.""^  *^^'"'""  ^"'^  ^^  bank  repre- 
sentative into  very  intimate  relations.  Thev  hardlv 
get  to  know  each  other  before  a  new  manaS 

S"h"at  ^n""  "'  "^'"'lishingTonfideTa 
contact  has  to  be  begun  all  over  again.    Besides, 
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these  young  men  have  little  authority  ««pt  in 
regard  to  trifling  loans  and  are  continually  under 
the  iron  rod  of  the  head  office. 
2. 
Some  bank  managers  have  freely  told  me,  that 
the  more  rigidly  the  farmer  adheres  to  workmg  on 
his  own  capital  and  refrains  from  borrowmg  the 
more  likely  he  is  to  succeed.     This  is  a  short- 
siehted  view.    Numerous  British  Royal  Commis- 
sions have  visited  Denmr  k  during  recent  years  to 
study  the  system  and  meinod  of  financial  co-opera- 
tion so  successfully  practised  there.     I  have  m 
mind  one  Commission  that  condemned  the  whole 
Danish  system  unstintingly,  on  the  ground  that  the 
average  debt  of  the  farmer  there  was  the  greatest 
per  capita  of  any  agricultural  country  in  Europe, 
or  probably  in  the  world.    This  argument,  how- 
ever, was  successfully  refuted  by  a  leading  eco- 
nomist, who  pointed  out,  that  the  facility  with 
which  the  Danish  farmer  could  command  capital 
both  short  term  and  long  term,  at  a  low  rate  ot 
interest,  was  precisely  the  fundamental  reason  for 
the  unprecedented  agricultural  prosperity  of  that 
country.   This  is  the  other  side  of  the  question  and 
I  commend  it  to  consideration. 

The  fact  is,  as  I  personally  know,  that  some  o 
the  leading  Danish  farmers  would  never  dream  ot 
paying  oflf  the  large  mortgages  they  carry  on  their 
properties.  The  money  is  obtained  at  a  low  rate 
of  interest  and  they  calculate,  that  they  can  profit- 
ably utilize  this  additional  capital  in  the  conduct 
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oJ  anifiri^M"!'-.'''""''  T'"8 »»  the  large  amount 
Iv  h  '''"'  """^  ''"P^'-'ed  feeding  stuffs 

l7n^u\"'-  °*  '°."''''  '""^''  -""^e  complicated 
than  the  business  of  agriculture  in  Canada 

to  «s"ulTh  V°T'^''  '* '°  '^  "  '•""g"""'  theory 
o  assume  that  a  farmer  cannot  utilize  capital  as 
advantageously  and  as  satisfactorily  as  a  person 
engaged  m  any  other  business.  I  believe  Sn  he 
contrary,  that  he  can  make  far  more  profiubl"  ^se 
of  money  than  any  other  borrowing^lass  The 
widest  possible  credit,  at  the  lowest  rate  of  interest 
8  an  essential  in  agricultural  development.  Where 
these  conditions  prevail,  agriculture  prospers. 
^H,      TK  «<="'*"'g'y  'hort  of  live  stock  in  Can- 

slatiol  wh.-r  """^  ""'"  ^'''^''^  f°^  this 
ituation  which  appears  somewhat  paradoxical  to 

t"   r,  '^^  "S  °'  '"""•  -ho'has  not  ltd 
Close  to  the  soil.     He  attributes  it  to  a  studied 

h  ^    K  °".  *u'  P?"  °^  '^'  f^-ner  in  respect  of  one 
lead"t„    °^  '»'  b"'-"",,  which  infallibly  wou?d 
ead  to  unqualified  success  if  once  he  could  be  per 
^uadcd  to  try  it.    This,  of  course,  may  be  at  once 

cases  that  would  come  under  this  heading  would 
IdeTati'of  ^W   "  '°  1.  """""''y  °^  -^i-- 
^SvS?^lSS^~Sir 

It  IS   altogether  a   question   of   capital      The 

min  rM''"'''"'''=  '°""'^^''°"  stock,  provTSe 
certain  buildings,  grow  additional  fodder  crops' 
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etc.  How  are  we  going  to  solve  it?  Not  by  any 
sort  of  educational  propaganda,  technical  or  com- 
mercial. That  live  stock  on  the  farm  is  »  desirable 
proposition,  no  one  disputes.  It  is  self-cv.den 
If  there  is  any  immediate  solution  in  sight  it  lies 
in  the  extension  of  rural  credit.  And  if  we  can 
persuade  ourselves  mentally  to  couple  the  prob- 
lem of  generous  rural  credit,  as  a  Government 
measure,  with  the  problem  of  live  «tock  ex.e  w 
we  shall  have  made  a  long  stride  towards  a  better 
understanding  of  the  whole  matter. 

I  do  not  feel  disposed  to  complain  of  the  gen- 
eral attitude  of  the  chartered  bank  towards  de- 
mands for  funds  by  farmers  desiring  to  invest  m 
live  stock.   Our  chartered  banks  will  stoutly  mam- 
tain,  that  any  farmer  entitled  to  credit  has  no  diffi- 
cultv  whatever  in  securing  what  accommodation 
he  is  worthy  of.    I  believe  that  this  stateinent  is 
literally  correct.    It  is  entirely  a  case  of  definition 
and  standards.  The  very  farmer  who  most  urgent  y 
requires  generous  credits  is  ineligible,  or  only 
partly  eligible,  according  to  the  standard  of  our 
chartered  bank.    Nor  have  I  any  intention  to  dis- 
pute the  soundness  of  the  bank  standard  or  the  bank 
point  of  view  on  the  subject.    My  cnticisrn  is  ex- 
clusively confined  to  the  absence  in  Canada  of  a 
banking  organization  specially  designed  to  meeting 
agricultural  requirements  in  a  new  country. 

Another  difficulty  is,  that  present  bank  advances 
are  of  too  temporary  a  nature.  Our  banks  are 
great  sticklers  for  "liquid"  assets.  A  farm  loan 
may  be  made  for  three  months  and  renewed  on 
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maturity  But  difficulties  are  raised  by  the  Head 
?he"„r;^'"  ""?'"  "«  '•"'  f«qu"tly  requested 
least   within  the  year.      The  whole  transaction 

wants.  He  cannot  profitably  invest  in  live  stock 
knowing  that  he  ha,  to  realize  within  a  year  It 
IS  not  worth  while  for  a  farmer  to  borrow  on 

SudTof'T  1"  "^!.  T^  -vestment     Th 
attitude  of  the  chartered  bank  is,  that  it  cannot 
undertake  to  supply  permanent  capital  to  its  ""s 
tomers.   Its  mission  is  to  supplement  tempo  arily 
heir  working  capital.    As  regards  industry  and 

Thrfrrm^r'r  "  ''"''^  ""  ""assailable  poTiti^n 
1  he  farmer,  however,  can  be  only  partly  bcne- 
J-d^^by  such   a  limited   measur^  'of   fi^Sl 

3. 
In  the  United  States  the  country's  financial  busi 

aTks"  -h:'  °"  '"?'  r^''"^"  -'^   "Nation^'' 
auenfiv  J,  "'u  °!  '*"'  ^'"''"  bank  most  fre- 

quently  mr-.ages  the  business.    He  is  generally  a 

me"r'i^';L'"H-'':*=-'°'"'"""''y  """^  kfows  every 
, r^K  t.  f  '*'"""  P^sonally-  Two  or  more 
r/oooo".  '  ''''i^'T'^y^''^  a  capital  as  low  a 

re       W  th"":'hl'  '''  ''"^'""'J"  ""^  -^«J  «n. 

res.  With  the  recent  establishment  of  great 
regional  banks,  every  facility     ,,w  exists  fof  re 

.scounting  of  farmers'  pape^so  t^at  a  tgl Ian 

ng  business  can  actually  be  done  on  compafativery 
'mall  capital.    The  mord  asset  ',,  of  course   the 
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keyjtone  of  loaning  to  farmer,  by  the**  in'titutions 
and  the  interett  rate  i.  generally  high,  although 
seldom  higher  than  in  our  We.l.  The  .y.tem  .s 
well  adapted  for  the  requirements  of  a  new  agri- 
cultural country,  but  I  think  Canada  m.ght  evolve 
something  better;   possibly  on   the  co-operative 

''^The  Government  of  the  United  States  has,  how- 
ever, within  the  past  few  years,  given  very  consid- 
erable  attention   to   the   question   of    providing 
machinery  for  extended  loans  to  farmers  on  real 
estate  security  ut  low  rates  of  interest.    After  a  very 
searching  investigation  into  the  rural  credit  sys- 
tems of  various  countries  throughout  the  world 
legislation  was  brought  in,  under  which  a  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Bureau  was  established  to  arrangf 
long  term  credits.    The  F'^eral  Farm  Loan  Ac, 
will  enable  farmers  throughout  the  United  States 
7o  borrow  any  sum  from  $100  up  to  $10,000  at  from 
five  to  forty  year  periods.  The  basis  adopted  m 
fixing  rates  is  to  advance  up  to  50%  of  the  Ian 
value  and  up  to  20%  of  the  value  of  the  permanent, 
insured  improvements  on  the  land. 

The  United  States  Government  is  organizing 
twelve  great  land  banks  whose  operations  will 
extend  over  the  whole  of  the  United  States  It  n 
expected,  that  this  system  will  have  the  eflfect  ot 
enabling  tenant  farmers  with  limited  capital  to 
become  land  owners.  In  the  United  States,  as  else- 
where, there  is  a  very  sympathetic  feeling  towards 
promoting  the  instinctive  and  deep-rooted  gratih- 
cation  derived  from  the  ownership  of  land.    Loans 
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are  made  on  the  amortization  plan.  If  made  for 
J6  years,  for  instance,  the  annual  interest  plus  1% 
will  extinguish  the  debt  in  the  time  mentioned.    It 

Z^T^'f^^V^'  "''  '^°"''*  "°«  •>«=  higher 
than  S%,  but  the  effect  of  the  war  on  world  finance 

hnn  •l.r'''  ."'J'  ''  ''""*  ""'"'«'y  ">«  this 
hope  w.  1  be  realized,  or  at  least,  not  for  the  time 

Ming.  It  IS  also  expected,  that  the  effect  of  Fed- 
eral loaning  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  and  on  very 
long  terms,  will  enable  the  farmers  requirine 
working  capital  to  raise  a  further  amount  by  bor- 
rowing against  second  mortgages.  Financial  con- 
cerns in  the  United  States  have  expressed  them- 
selves as  favourable  to  such  a  development. 

4. 

In  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand  the  problem 
seems  to  have  been  satisfactorily  solved.  After  a 
complete  investigation  of  European  agricultural 
credit-systems  by  a  commission,  that  colony  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  plan  to  furnish  cheap 
nZ7   ?     ,"""'  ^T"  ^'^^  ^"hin  the  scope  of 

ohZTI  "  ""•  ^'  ^''  ""•'"'l  'here,  that  no 
private  concern  or  corporation  could  loan  money 
o  farmers  for  a  sufficiently  long  period,  and  at  a 
sufficiently  low  rate  of  interest,  to  enable  him  to 
meet  his  interest  and  principal  payments  from  the 
earnings  of  the  farm  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  take 
care  of  h.s  living  expenses  and  necessary  improve- 
ments. It  was  felt,  that  the  repayment  of  lo^ans  to 
private  enterprise  would  often  be  made  by  farmers 
at   a    sacrifice.     The    people    of    New   Zealand 
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thought,  that  it  was  most  desirable  to  enable  their 
rural  population  to  surround  themselves  with  com- 
forts and  conveniences  that  would  make  life  on  the 
land  specially  attractive,  all  of  which  required 
moderate  capital.    In  1894,  legislation  was  passed 
by  the  Parliament  of  New  Zealand,  entitled  "Ad- 
vances to  Settlers  Act."     Capital  was  raised  in 
Europe  on  Government  guaranteed  bonds  and 
loaned  to  farmers  through  a  chain  of  "Advances 
to  Settlers  Offices."    This  organization  was  con- 
templated  under   the   Act.     In   20  years,   over 
seventy  million  dollars  was  loaned  on  this  basis, 
the  rate  of  interest  being  Ifo  over  the  actual  cost 
of  the  money  to  the  Government,  which  was  to 
cover  working  expenses  and  flotation  charges,  also 
to  create  a  reserve  fund.    Nearly  two  million  dol- 
lars now  stands  to  the  credit  of  this  fund.  The  sys- 
tem is  not  on  a  co-operative  basis  inasmuch  as  each 
borrower  is  only  responsible  for  his  own  liability. 
The  \fo  feature,  however,  provides  against  losses. 
So  far  there  have  only  been  35  foreclosures  under 
this  Act;  no  losses  whatever  have  been  sustained, 
and  the  actual  cost  of  the  administration  has  bee? 
reasonable. 

It  is  interesting  to  study  the  result  of  this  rural 
credit  system.  When  it  went  into  effect  the  per 
capita  value  of  domestic  products  exported  an- 
nually from  New  Zealand  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately $30,  while  in  1912  they  had  risen  to 
$111.78,  which  was  then  supposed  to  be  the  high- 
est of  any  country  in  the  world.  The  number  of 
savings-accounts  and  amount  to  their  credit  are  also 
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reputed  to  be  the  largest  in  the  w  r!d  in  propor- 
tion to  population.  The  whole  agi  cultural  si^  a- 
tion  in  New  Zealand  has  been  trar.if.irmed,  "he 
farmers  have  built  good  houses  and  l.ave  pui  large 
areas  of  land  under  cultivation.  Live  stock  devel- 
opment has  received  a  tremendous  impetus  and  the 
introduction  of  modern  sanitary  equipment  on 
Wew  Zealand  farms  is  now  almost  universal. 

S. 

In  Canada  we  have  made  spasmodic  eflforts  to 
deal  with  this  problem.    The  Province  of  British 
Columbia  has  provided  very  advanced  legislation 
on  the  subject  of  long-term  crtdits.     Unfortu- 
nately, the  war  situation  has  had  an  adverse  eflect 
on  the  working-out  of  the  scheme.    The  Province 
of  Manitoba  has  also  made  a  notable  contribution 
to  the  subject  and  has  loaned  some  $2,000,000 
under  their  Act.     The  Province  of  Alberta  has 
likewise   provided   legislation,   which   it  is  now 
rumoured  is  being  recast  and  improved.    All  this 
however,  is  merely  begging  the  question.    What  is 
required  IS  a  thorough  Federal  investigation  of  the 
who  e  subject,  not  so  much  with  reference  to  the 
rural  credit  systems  of  other  countries,  but  with  a 
very  complete  understanding  of   the   particular 
problems  that  confront  us  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.    Legislation  in  this  matter  should  then  be 
passed  by  the  Federal  Government,  based  on  co- 
operative effort  with  the  Provinces.     It  is  clear 
that  the  Dominion  Government  can  borrow  more 
advantageously  in  the  world's  market  than  the 
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Provinces,  which  would  mean  cheaper  money  to 
the  farmer  without  any  additional  expense  to  any- 
one. The  whole  subject  should  be  dealt  with  in  a 
statesmanlike  manner  and  with  a  clear  compre- 
hension of  its  tremendous  importance  to  the  agri- 
cultural advancement  of  Canada. 


s 

I 


CHAPTER  SIXTEEN 

THE  MAX  ON  THE  LAND 
1. 

IN  dealing  with  the  vital  subject  of  agriculture 
in  Canada,  I  experience  the  refreshing  feeling 
of  being  on  very  familiar  ground.  There  is,  how- 
ever, so  much  that  might  profitably  be  said  and  so 
little  space  available,  that  my  main  difficulty  seems 
to  be  to  decide  what  to  leave  unsaid.  I  am  not 
going  to  inflict  on  my  readers  a  tiresome  lecture 
on  Canadian  agriculture.  It  would  be  out  of  place 
in  this  volume.  I  am  rather  incl"  :  »o  confine  my 
observations  to  a  consideration  le  farmers' 

place  in  the  scheme  of  things,  and  ^nall  endeavour 
so  to  present  his  case,  that  his  views  may  receive 
sympathetic  and  understanding  support  at  the 
hands  of  urbanites. 

I  wish  I  had  the  power  to  impress  the  reader 
profoundly  with  the  all-important  idea,  that 
successful  agriculture  is  the  only  sound  foundation  . 
upon  which  a  newer  and  better  Canada  may,  in 
course  of  time,  be  built.  I  do  not  wish  to  assert,  • 
that  agriculture  is  the  foundation  of  the  wealth  and 
greatness  of  all  countries,  although  many  students 
of  political  economy  adhere  to  this  belief  and  I 
could  perhaps  myself  produce  reasonable  argu- 
ments in  support  thereof.    It  is  sufficient  for  my 
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purposes  if  I  can  make  it  clear,  that  it  is  so,  at  least, 
as  far  as  Canada  is  concerned. 

The  agricultural  resources  of  Canada  defy,  in 
point  of  potential  wealth,  all  effort  of  imagination 
or  comprehension.  This  statement  is  literalh  true. 
Our  present  agricultural  production  is  a  mere  drop 
in  the  proverbial  bucket,  in  comparison  with  our 
future  possibilities.  The  value  of  United  States 
farms,  equipment  and  stock  is  roughly  SO  billions 
of  dollars.  The  farmers  of  that  country  sold  an- 
nually prior  to  the  war,  dairy  products  to  the  value 
of  some  600  millions;  poultry  products,  2S0  mil- 
lions; wool,  66  millions;  domestic  animals,  1,600 
millions,  and  farm  crops,  six  billions.  The  total 
of  these  items  alone  runs  into  eight  and  a  half 
billions. 

The  following  is  Canada's  agricultural  produc- 
tion for  the  years  1915  to  1917.  This  official 
estimate  represents  the  gross  value  only. 


1915 


1,842,000 

30,500,000 

3,262,000 


Field   crops    $825,371,000 

Farm  animals : 

Horses  exported    

Beef  cattle,  20  p.c.  of 
estimated  total  value 

Sheep,  20  p.c.  of  esti- 
mated total   value.. 

Swine:  Number,  plus 
16  p.c.  for  animal" 
bom  and  slaughter- 
ed within  the  year, 
125  lb.  meat  per 
animal  (1915,  8(^ 
cents  per  lb.;  1916, 
12  cents  per  lb. ; 
1917,  17.33  cents  per 

lb.)    

Wool :  12  million  lbs.,  28 

cents,   1915;  37  cents, 

1916:  59  cents,  1917.. 


1916       1917 
$886,495,000  $1,144,637,000 


4,701,000 

41,300,000 

4,200,000 


4,385,000 
54,119,000 
7,115,000 


38,354,000    60,000,000    90,950,000 
3,360,000    4,440,000    7,000,000 
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Factory  cheese  and 
creamery  butter 

Dairy  butter:  Quantity 
Mtimated  on  basis  of 
Census,  1911;  price,  25 
cents  per  lb,  in  1915- 

i-n   191* . """"""'■ 

Home-made cJikm': 

Uuantity  estimated  on 
»>»'»  of  Census  of 
"":  P"?«.  IS  cents 
per    lb    m    191S;    18 

Whole  milk:  Quantity 
estimated  in  Census 
Report  of  August  23, 
1917;  price  at  6  cents 

l«Io;     7.5    cents    per 

quart,   1917    ..        ^ 

Fruits  and  vegetablesrsay 

Poukrsr  and  eggs,  say  ./ 

Oross  total   value..    $I, 


1915 
51,482,000 
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1916       1917 
63.479,000    74,487,000 


«.000,000    47,000.000   103,072,000 


278.000 


351,000      263.oo(, 


49,245,000 

•'5,000,000 

35,000,000 

.118,694,000 


«'Sffiffi  'W.000,000 
$1  '2l'2S§'SS  „  ^•ooo.ooo 
?1.223,952,000  $1,621,028,000 


and  forests  wafnnrn^  '^'?*^""'  °^  °"^  "ines 
Study  the ^bZ  .ecord'!"f"'V'  '  *""'""  ''»""'• 
done,  draw  the  comorriK'^''"  agriculture  has 

the  future  anSrealS^^^^ 

an'iSft^XrSeVTar^'?^^^^^ 

dous  potential  wealth  i.Vc  <!!,  T^"*' **"P«"- 


a«: 


i:4 
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ada's  vast  war-debt  looks,  beside  a  season's  possible 
pr  ductfon  of  this  area!    And  do  -U°se  s.^^*;  " 
what  all  this  ultimately  means  to  the  'ndustr.al 
development  of  Canada,  if  the  goose  that  lays  the 
Tolden  eee  is  not  killed  by  misguided  efforts. 
^  How  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  can  any  sane  per- 
son dU  us.  Canada's  future  development  as  pr  - 
.enting  any  serious  problem,  beyond  her  agricul- 
ture?   That  stanJ,  first.    With  its  solution,  minor 
oroblems  are  automatically  solved.     Conflicting 
fnteres^  dwindle  into  absolute  insignificance  from 
hirSndpoint,  and  we  must  bend  our  cn-rg-s^to 
makine  Canada  prosperous  along  the  path  tha 
"ature  h-  -  clearly  indicated.    We  must  a  1  get 
down  to  bed-rock  and  think  in  terms  of  agriculture. 
2. 
When  the  boy  approaches  the  end  of  his  school 
ca^r  his  fathJr,  ff  he  is  a  P-^cnt  sensible  man^ 
will  ask  him:  "What  are  you  going  to  be?      By 
that  time  he  will  probably  have  ^hown  a  d.st  nc 
aotitude  or  preference  for  some  special  profession 
ofoccupation.    A  youth  who  drifts  from  one  occ  ^ 
pation  to  another  seldom  develops  into  a  creditabl 
and  successful  citizen.    Likewise,  it  is  well  for  a 
virgin  country,  to  take  stock  of  itself  in  good  time. 
Sons,  like  individuals,  must  select  the.roccu; 
tions.    The  question  must  be  answered :    What  a 
you  going  to  be?"  Your  statesmen  "mst  answer  fo 
you  and  determine  whether  your  desires  can  b 
realized  and  put  you  in  the  way  of  attam.ng  your 
ar^bit  on     Canada  now,  is  at  the  parting  of  the 
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ways.    What  is  our  leading  industry  going  to  be? 
Tl,.s  must  be  determined,  once  and  for  allfime 

Switzerland  and   Italy  are  frankly  coSrned 
chiefly  with  attracting  tourist  traffic     They  a^e 

ies  '^No  stone  "'"r/'^'^y^  be  their  chief  indus- 
tries.   iNo  stone  is  left  unturned  to  promote    in 

trv^iThe"""'^  ^^y-  'he  admitted  primary  iSu^ 
ry.  Other  countries,  possessing  limited  Lricul 
mral  areas,  but  with  abundance%f  raw  materia  " 
build  up  great  industrial  systems  to  keTp  their 
populations  profitably  employed.  Countrfes  Hke 
anTenTof?o  ^"'^f^^tates^are  of  so"enTrmou 

llSirJZT'i  ''""""'  ^"^  '°  "^h  in  both 
agricultural  lands  and  raw  materials  that  thev  o™ 

or  will  be,  almost  self-contained       '  ^  "'' 

S  ,^V V''^  """°'  ^^  wholly  materialistic 

■nto  active  and  profitable  existence  ever  s  nee  th^ 
"sk  of  strangling  our  agriculture  for  the  sake  S 


.  :  ^. 
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these  industrial  weaklings  adopted  by  the  State. 
Let  us  rest  absolutely  assured,  that  we  cannot  have 
it  both  ways.    If  the  farmer  is  to  be  deprived  of 
his  best  markets  and  has  to  divert  his  hard-earned 
profits  to  subsidize  industry,  he  cannot  prosper. 
We  must  make  our  choice. 
3. 
lust  as  a  mere  matter  of  interesting  speculation 
does  it  not  seem  paradoxical,  that  Canada,  which 
has  been  so  abundantly  blessed  with  agricultural 
wealth,  should  deliberately  set  about  to  create  in 
this  fresh  new  country  the  very  conJitions  from 
which  the  European  has  fled  in  terror  and  disgusti' 
Are  we  to  conclude,  that  there  can  be  no  human 
happiness  without  unsightly  chimneys,  belching 
forth  their  poisonous  smoke?    Do  we  enjoy  the 
spectacle  of  streams  of  pale,  toilworn  humanity, 
wending  their  weary  way  into  the  slums  and  tene- 
ments  apparently   inseparable   from   this   much 
vaunted  industrial  development?    Is  it  worth  the 
price  of  destroyed  agriculture?    Have  we  become 
such  abject  worshippers  of  the  golden  calf  that  we 
are  ready  to  sacrifice  everything  that  makes  nations 
sound  and  great?    Other  countries  have  found  it 
possible  to  become  reasonably  prosperous  and  con- 
tented on  a  basis  of  agricultural  production.    Such 
industries  as  naturally  come  into  existence  where- 
ever  agriculture  is  prosperous  will  automatically 

follow.  .  ,  ,    .  . 

Fifty-six  per  cent,  of  Canada's  population  makes 
its  living  directly  from  the  soil.    A  large  percent- 
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m^nr„';".'  P;*"*?"'""  °f  the  other  basic  industries 

tu  ed"a«icl«   ;V9kT;  ^f  ^  °^  "^  -""'- 
.  .  '  '"  ''''^1  a  fairly  norm->l  vear   l»i 

han  o„e-th.rd  went  into  our  external  trade     Ha 

r^  For;"' n'°""**  employment  in  these  indu " 
nes.  Four  m,lho„  people  lived  directly  off  the 
farm  Heaven  only  knows  how  many  indirectlv 
gamed  the.r  livelihood  off  this  enormousli  d  ? 
ponderating  section  of  the  community  It  hsu«lv 
well  wuhm  the  mark  to  assert,  that  a  least  90  olr 

m"tradV''  r"'"'°"  "'  ^-^''«-  be "heTengaged 
L  S\      ""'y';""'P°"«''">  °^  in  any  other 

perity  of  their  undertaking.  ""^  P™ 

The  point  I  want  to  impress  upon  the  mind  nf 

that  Canada  s  prosperity  depends  .ntirelv  on  a 
prosperous  agricultural  population.  Consequen^lv 
sacrifices  can  safely  be  made  by  the  genera" com' 
mumty  to  assist  agriculture,  while  unS  blrdens" 
mome^nrtr  "'°""*-  "°^   ^  toleuted   for   a 

fr£ep^.:yr-f-£Hcj.^ 

citL"e„'^?.V?in^t^"t\lr"y  f -.^ 

Je-t  appalling  igno;r„c?o"ft;3ra£';;i- 
va.ls  amongst  our  urbanites.     Once  these  good 
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people  could  be  brought  to  understand  and  sym- 
pathize with  the  man  on  the  land,  a  new  era  would 
dawn.  The  education  of  our  urban  dweller,  there 
fore,  I  regard  as  one  of  our  great  problems,  requir 
ing  urgent  attention. 

4. 
jiKt  prior  to  the  war  we  had  a  striking  object 
lesson  in  Canada  upon  the  economic  effect  of  a 
languishing  agriculture.  It  apparently  created  no 
lasting  impression  upon  the  public  mind.  In  1914 
Canada  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  drifting  with  the 
tide  towards  a  veritalh  precipice.  A  videspread 
financial  panic  was  ir lo ending,  which  might  have 
swept  into  oblivion  many  financial,  industrial  and 
commercial  enterprises  in  Eastern  Canada.  It 
would,  like  an  avalanche,  have  gathered  greater 
and  greater  force  on  its  destructive  path.  Who 
can  say  where  it  would  have  ended? 

Almost  at  the  psychological  moment,  the  great 
European  war  broke  out  and  to  it  was  conveniently 
attributed  the  gathering  clouds  on  the  domestic 
horizon.  Our  captain  of  industry  or  financial  mag- 
nate, when  in  confidential  mood,  will  now  readily 
admit,  that  the  war  was  only  a  contributory  cause, 
which,  however,  in  the  end  became  our  financial 
salvation.  Exigencies  of  war  enabled  us  promptly 
to  do  many  high-handed  things  to  save  the  situa- 
tion which  otherwise  could  never  have  been  justi 
fied,  such  as  declaring  general  moratoria,  facilitat- 
ing drastic  retrenchments,  absorbing  surplus  work- 
ers in  our  military  forces  and  adopting  many  other 
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extraordinary  heroic  remedies  to  save  us  from  the 
soup  kitchen  and  widespread  liquidation  and  in- 
solvency. Then  came  the  turn  of  the  tide  ushering 
in  war  orders,  high  prices,  increased  agricultural 
and  industrial  production  and  rapidly  mounting 
exports.  In  a  twinkling  almost,  we  sailed  into  the 
smooth  waters  of  sleek,  opulent  prosperity 

What  were  the  causes  that  had  brought  Canada 
to  the  very  brink  of  panic  in  1914?  It  is  of  national 
importance  that  we  should  dissect  snd  locate  them 
although  I  am  aware,  that  we  do  not  talk  about 
these  unpleasant  matters  in  polite  society  nowa- 
days. The  recollection  of  what  might  have  been 
IS  3  groteque  nightmare  which  we  would  fain  con- 
sign to  the  inner-most  recesses  of  our  memory.  Why 
deliberately  rattle  the  bones  of  our  family  skele- 
ton? But,  dear  reader,  it  is  good  for  the  soul  to 
bring  It  out  of  the  dark  cupboard  into  broad  day- 
light and  examine  it  closely.  It  has  a  lesson  of 
vast  significance  for  Canada.  It  would  assuredly 
tell  us,  If  It  could,  that  a  multitude  of  our  Canadian 
business  houses  and  industries  were  totterine 
drunkenly  in  1914  owing  to  the  simple  and  sordid 
fact,  that  they  could  not  collect  their  outstanding 
accounts  in   Western   Canada   because,   speaking 

"S"'?i^,'"'^  ^V'S^'y-  'he  Western  farmer  wat 
dead  broke  and  could  not,  therefore,  pay  his  bills 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  many  millions  of 
dollars.  World  prices  for  his  products  had  been 
depressed  for  some  considerable  time  and,  to  cap 
the  climax,  he  had  had  a  succession  of  disastrous 
crops. 
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Homesteaders  who  were  able  to  do  so  had  aban- 
doned their  farms  or  were  getting  ready  to  give  up 
the  fight.    Immigration  had  ceased  in  sympathy 
with    the    unfavourable    agricultural    prospects. 
Farming  was  on  "the  toboggan."   New  settlers  who 
had  purchased  land  could  not  meet  their  deferred 
payments.   The  crazy  townsite,  land,  oil  and  other 
"booms,"  nourished  largely  on  outside  capital  and 
engineered  by  outside  gamblers,  had  collapsed  in- 
gloriously.    Centres  of  population  and  the  more 
recently  settled  farming  districts  were  becoming 
depopulated  and  almost  every  emigrant  left  undis- 
charged liabilities  behind  him.   Western  towns  and 
cities  were  making  frantic  efforts  to  stave  off  receiv- 
erships at  the  instance  of  bondholders,  and  our 
banks  were  becoming  decidedly  nervous  and  were 
calling  in  loans  wholesale.    It  is  a  ghastly  retros- 
pect, but  now,  at  the  height  of  our  prosperity,  is  an 
appropriate  moment  to  remember  it  all.    Then 
came  the  outbreak  of  war,  a  bumper  crop  in  1915, 
hi'^h  prices  for  wheat  and  live  stock— and  the  West 
w  s  off  again  on  the  high  road  of  prosperity  carry- 
ing industrial  Canada  along  I 

The  Canadian  farmer  has  now  enjoyed  a  few 
years  of  prosperity  and  has  been  able  to  discharge 
his  debts— which  he  always  does  when  he  cpn.  He 
is  able  to  buy  more  freely  and  eastern  industry  and 
business,  consequently,  are  flourishing.  It  is  cur- 
ious how  persistently  our  minds  are  focussed  upon 
the  present  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  the  unpleasant 
past  and  all  its  lessons.  We  were,  presumably,  func- 
tioning under  normal  conditions  in  Canada  until 
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I9IS.    We  have  been,  and  probably  shall  be,  func- 
lonmg  abnormally  from  that  time  until  about 

again.    We  have  seen  what  "normal"  meant  up  to 
V        *   L'  "*«  8:°'"K »"  "u«  a  repetition  of  such  a 

ITr^l  T'"J,  °L^'"  ">'  '"^j°"'y  °f  °-  •"<!- 

ing  men  frankly  acknowledge  that,  in  the  light  of 
past  event,,  there  can  be  no  prosperity  in  Canada 

n.  J  qI'  T  '"'"  "' «""'' '"  "«=  '"'•  °f  °"r  coun- 
try.' Shall  we  cease  sneering  at  the  farmer  when 
he  gives  expression  to  his  well-founded  anxietv 
about  the  uncertain  future,  and  perhaps  makes  re- 
construction proposals  that  may  not  appear  strictlv 
orthodox?  Rest  assured,  that  the  situa'tbn  doe"  ni' 
call  for  supercilious  criticism  or  offensive  imputa- 
10ns  Every  thoughtful  and  patriotic  citizen,  irre- 
spectjve  of  trade,  profession  or  political  affiliation, 
will  be  well  advised  to  study  the  real  difficultie 

tZITl^  f  """''y. ""'' '°  contribute  his  quota 
owards  the  sohit.on  .f  the  many  vital  problems 
tt  wes"  ''8'-"ture,  in  the  east  as  well  as  in 

We  cannot,  of  course,  control  wind  and  weather 

^LIT'a  ^'»T"'"*=  "''P  conditions.  That  is  in 
other  hands.  But  we  can,  if  we  will,  do  much  to 
ensure  that  when  the  farmer  has  anything  to  s,^l 
rli  kP'  '* '°  ?"''"  '"  ^°'^  '^'"'dition  and  at 
be  TrtS?  n""'  *''!,P'-°fi»='We  markets  shall  not 
be  artificially  closed  to  him,  that,  in  fact,  the 
returns  from  his  business  shall  be  su^h  that  he  can 
survive  the  lean  years  and  thus  keep  the  wheels  of 
mdustry  moving  steadily  to  the  everlasting  advan- 
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tage  of  everyone  who  calls  Canada  his  home.  It  is 
not  a  class  question.  It  is  our  one,  great  national 
problem.  We  might  easily  have  had  four  to  five 
million  people  west  of  Lake  Superior  by  this  time, 
with  a  corresponding  industrial  development  east 
of  the  Great  Lakes.  They  are  not  there  because, 
since  Confederation,  we  have  administered  that 
western  empire  as  a  great  Canadian  estate  under 
absentee  ownership.  We  have  had  majority  rule 
in  Canada  with  a  vengeance  1 

,      S- 
Agriculture  may  well  be  termed  "the  great 
gamble."    The  farmer's  occupation  involves  a  life 
of  unremitting  toil.    He  must  compete  in  the  open 
markets  of  the  world  with  farmers  of  other  coun- 
tries and  climates— the  black,  the  brown,  the  yel- 
low and  the  white  races  who  have  been  working  at 
high  pressure  for  centuries  and  will  probably  go 
on  doing  so  for  many  more  generations.    Take  it 
one  year  with  another,  our  farmer  makes  a  fair 
living  and  nothing  more.   And,  besides,  he  has  con- 
siderable capital  invested  in  his  business,  on  which 
he  draws  only  a  very  moderate  return.    He  is  at 
the  mercy  of  the  capriciousness  of  the  seasons. 
Nothing  he  can  do  will  enable  him  altogether  to 
forecast  results.    Neither  can  he  fix  the  values  of 
his  products.    If  the  season  is  good  in  Russia  or 
the  Argentine  or  India,  the  Canadian  farmer  must 
sell  his  wheat  at  a  discount.   The  cost  of  producing 
it  does  not  enter  into  the  calculation  at  all.    He 
comes  into  the  game,  but  other  people  play  the 
cards. 
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I  Strongly  entertain  the  opinion,  that  there  are 
many  many  small  farmers  in  Canada  to-day,  who 
would  gladly  exchange   their   present  uncertain 
occupation  for  that  of  the  railway  man  or  other 
unionized  employee,  with  his  short  and  regular 
hours  his  certain  pay,  absence  of  business  worry, 
and   freedom  from   that  continual   pressure   for 
further  capital  investment,  which  absorbs  every 
hard  earned  cent  the  farmer  contrives  to  set  aside 
m  good  years,  and  makes  his  life  a  burden  in 
bad  ones.    The  demands  of  his  business  for  more 
and  more  capital  investment  also  effectually  pre- 
vent his  enjoying  the  ordinary  modern  improve- 
ments and  home  comforts  that  almost  every  town- 
dweller  would  consider  absolute  essentials  in  life 
If  the  farmer  is  doubtful  on  this  point,  just  ask  his 
wife.     She  has  studied  the  deadly  parallel  and 
appreciates  the  differences  between  her  daily  life 
and  that  of  her  sister  in  town,  as  far  as  physical 
ease  comforts  and  recreations  are  concerned 

The  farmer  is  the  willing,  sweating  beast  of 
burden  of  modern  society.  Politically,  he  is  a 
nonentity  He  has  scarcely  yet  learned  the  art  of 
team  work  Socially,  the  town  dweller  is  inclined 
0  regard  him  as  inferior.  Economically,  he  foots 
he  bill  for  the  whole  nation.  He  is  the  founda- 
>on,  everybody  admits,  and  like  the  literal  founda- 
tion, he  carries  the  entire  dead-weight  of  the  whole 
structure.  He  is  the  national  paymaster-general. 
Men  and  masters  in  the  cities  may  fight  and  squab- 
ble over  pay  and  over  hours  and  over  principles, 
but  when  the  settlement  is  finally  made,  it  is  the 
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farmer,  the  greatest  ultimate  consumer  of  manu- 
factured goods  and  of  transportation,  who  foots  the 
bill,  because  he  cannot  pass  the  burden  on  to  any 
one  else. 

6. 

The  high  cost  of  liviug  is  a  safe  topic  of  con- 
versation these  days.  It  holds  everybody's  interest 
and  attention.  As  usual,  Farmer  Hodge  bears  the 
brunt  of  the  criticism.  How  frequently  one  hears 
an  argument  end  with  the  profound  observation : 
"The  farmers  must  all  be  getting  wealthy."  A 
standard  weekly  household  budget  has  been 
worked  out  by  the  Dominion  Department  ot 
Labour  in  connection  with  cost  of  living  investiga- 
tions. In  the  last  month  of  the  year  1918  the  weekly 
average  amounted  to  approximately  $26.35  for  a 
family  of  five.  This  cost  was  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: Rent,  $4.85;  Clothing,  $4.90;  Fuel  and  light- 
ing, $3.06;  Meat  and  meat  products,  $4.24;  Bread 
and  flour,  $1.87;  Groceries,  $3.10,  and  produce 
generally  supplied  direct  from  the  farm,  $4.33. 
We  might  safely  add  another  $5.00  for  drugs,  doc- 
tor and  miscellaneous  expenses,  which  would  run 
the  budget  over  $30  out  of  which  the  farmer  re- 
ceives directly  a  maximum  of  $4.33  and,  indirectly, 
a  mere  fraction  of  the  meat  and  bread  expenditure. 
Our  city  consumers  should  study  this  statement  and 
revise  their  views. 

But  is  the  farmer  getting  wealthy?  He  is  un- 
doubtedly much  better  off  than  he  was  some  years 
ago,  by  reason  of  higher  prices  for  his  products, 
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which  are  not  quite  offset  by  higher  cost  of  labour 
and  of  general  operations,  which  constitute  a  very 
considerable  item.  But  it  is  important  that  the 
layman  shall  understand  the  situation.  Professor 
Leitch  recently  made  a  farm  survey  of  Oxford 
County,  Ontario.     He  assumes  this  area  to  be 

fk'^  Jcn'^T".*^''^*'  °^  *•=  province.  He  found 
mat  «o  Oxford  dairy-farmers,  investigated  by  him 
earned  on  an  average,  a  little  below  $1,200  per 
annum  as  a  result  of  about  13  hours  work  per  day 
for  seven  days  a  week,  and  also  including  the  work 
of  their  wives  and  younger  children.  These  fig- 
ures are  absolutely  vouched  for  and  are  based  on 
painstaking  inquiry  on  the  ground.  So  much  for 
Eastern  Canada. 

As  far  as  the  West  is  concerned,  I  fortunately 
have  actual  figures  from  one  of  our  large  Western 
farms,  of  which  I  am  part  owner  and,  therefore, 
can  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  my  information! 
Very  exact  cost  records  have  been  kept  in  connec- 
tion with  this  enterprise  ever  since  its  inception. 
We  operate  on  4,000  acres  and  have  been  in  busi- 

?'"  "*  f!  W.^:  ?n  ■■  S'°''  operating  cost  increased 
from  $14,252  in  1913  to  $31,572  in  1917  on  prac- 
tically the  same  area.  We  produced  about  39,000 
bushels  of  wheat  in  the  former  year  at  a  cost  of  37 

42mn\  h''f''"il5,^"''"  *•"=  '"•"«=  management, 
42,000  bushels  in  1917  at  a  cost  of  83  cents  a  bushel! 
in  1918  owing  to  crop  failure  the  cost  was,  of 
course,  abnormal  and  a  fair  comparison  cannot 
therefore,  be  established.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  are  interested,  I  may  mention,  that  in  1918  our 
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expenses  were  $22,000  for  which  we  practically 
received  no  return  whatever.  Our  operating  prac- 
tice is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  average  farm  and 
may  be  accepted  as  a  fair  indication  of  the  volume 
of  increase  in  general  cost  of  farm  operation  in 
Western  Canada. 

There  is,  however,  another  aspect  of  the  cost  of 
living  grievance  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 
The  late  J.  J.  Hill  summed  the  case  up  as  the  "cost 
of  high  living."    He  was  a  famous  coiner  of  epi- 
grams.   The  town  consumer  now  is  bemoaning  his 
fate  and  looking  longingly  back  to  the  days  when 
a  bundled  dollars  a  month  was  equivalent  to  de- 
cent comfort.   That  period  may  fitly  be  catalogued 
as  the  days  of  the  "high  cost  of  low  living!"  Can- 
ada has  paid  an   extravagant  price  in  postponed 
and  arrested  national  development  for  the  halcyon 
days  of  ten  cent  eggs  and  butter,  twelve  cent  poul- 
try, fifty  cent  wheat  and  apples  at  a  dollar  a  barrel, 
all  of  which  spelled  white  slavery  on  the  farm, 
unmitigated  serfdom.  With  prematurely  broken- 
down  men  and  women,  who  never  knew  what  re- 
creation, decent  comfort  and  household  conveni- 
ences meant.     We  paid  the  price  also  in  farms 
abandoned  by  the  old  people,  in  utter  despair,  fol- 
lowing the  rush  cityward  of  all  the  young  farm 
men  and  women,  who  wisely  concluded,  that  the 
worst  the  city  had  to  offer  in  the  way  of  drudgery, 
low  pay  and  indifferent  living  surroundings,  was 
vastly  superior  almost  to  the  best  the  farm  could  do 
for  them.    Even  under  those  wretched  conditions, 
some  farmers  made  money.  One  is  never  permitted 
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to  forget  that!  But  it  was  generally  accomplished 
by  practising  abject  penury,  which  made  the 
farmer  of  that  day  a  by-word,  and  at  a  cost  in  sweat 
and  blood  that  the  present  generation  would  scorn 
to  emulate.    And  it  is  well  they  should 

I  strongly  entertain  the  hope  that  happier  days 
are  now  m  store  for  the  man  on  the  land.    He  has 
of  late  years  received  a  reward  for  his  work,  that 
will  presently  enable  him  to  put  more  brains  and 
ess  brawn  into  his  effort.    He  will  be  able  to  enjoy 
the  comforts  of  modern  conveniences  in  his  home 
and  an  occasional  holiday.    The  moderate  price 
motor-car  and  the  rural  telephone  are  banishing 
isolation     His  social  standing  will  be  improved 
and  the  farm  will  offer  sufficient  inducements  to 
the  young  people  to  anchor  them  to  rural  life     In 
fact,  everything  points  to  the  regeneration  of  agri- 
culture.   These  improved  conditions  will  finally 
be  reflected  m  the  industrial  life  of  the  nation.  The 
farmer  will  be  a  better  customer  for  manufactured 
products  than  hitherto,  and  Canada  will  gradually 
approach  a  much  sounder  and  more  normal  indus- 
trial development  than  we  have  enjoyed  up  to  the 
present.  ^ 

Decidedly,  Canada  cannot  afford  to  pay  much 
less  for  agricultural  products  than  the  present 
scale^  Let  us  level  up  to  that  rather  than  attempt 
to  reduce  it  Let  us  also  study  and  simplify  our 
ntricate  and  expensive  system  of  distribution,  so 
that  the  farmers'  produce  will  reach  the  consumer 
without  the  intervention  of  many  unnecessary  mid- 
dlemen.   There,  in  my  judgment,  lies  the  chief 
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and  legitimate  grievance  of  the  consumer  today. 
But  tiie  consumer  is  himself  responsible  for  the 
high  cost  of  many  food  products.  The  general 
demand  for  highly  refined  package  goods,  whose 
intrinsic  food  value  in  comparison  to  price  is 
absurdly  small  and  whose  popularity  rests  on  noth- 
ing more  substantial  than  striking  labels,  expensive 
containers  and  forced  publicity,  is  a  fruitful  source 
of  unprofitable  expense;  also  the  abuse  of  retail 
delivery  and  of  credit,  the  outgrowths  of  our  mod- 
ern "house-keeping-by-telephone"  system.  Let  us 
not  wish  it  all  on  the  farmer! 
7. 

I  realize  I  have  drawn  a  pretty  dismal-looking 
picture  of  the  farmers'  life,  and  my  intimate 
friends  will  smile  incredulously,  having  in  mind 
my  own  successful  agricultural  enterprises.  These, 
however,  are  conducted  on  a  large  scale  and  backed 
by  ample  capital  and  are  not  in  any  way  representa- 
tive of  average  farming.  I  refer  here  to  the 
ordinary  small  farmer  in  the  East  and  to  the  man 
who  loads  his  wife  and  babies  and  household  goods 
on  a  wagon  and  goes  out  on  the  prairie  to  battle 
against  nature.  There  are,  however,  compensa- 
tions. The  farmer  makes  wealth  for  himself  and 
the  State  without  levying  toll  on  his  fellow-man. 
His  is  altogether  a  beneficial  and  humane  occupa- 
tion, a  blessing  to  all,  a  curse  to  none.  He  works 
in  partnership  with  God  Almighty  and,  if  he  does 
not  prosper  in  the  worldly  sense  as  greatly  as  men 
in  other  occupations,  his  compensating  advantages 
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With  Je  '''"^'''  ''"'*""'  ""'^  independent  life 
W.th_the  great  poet,  Longfellow,  we  may  well 

Drives  an  exile  -^ 

From  the  hearth  of  his  ancestral  homestead  " 

farT   tI'"''  '"'^"^'^  °^  »he  red  blood  from  the 

".  Kider  Haggard  says,  on  this  subject  : 

beifore  in  othir*ook^°J?o?ris'on/Tl!  *''"'  ^  '"'^^  ^'"d 
my  life  to  advance  this  truh  for  1°'  "'^  .S""^*'  ""^je^s  of 
feIIow-countrymen-th»t  th  .  '•'"^  "Consideration  of  my 
■and  should  beX  ieat  andlve"n  7h  °^  '^'  P^°P'<=  °"  "^e 
the  Western  nationf  NothL  r?n  '  u^'"'  '"deavour  of 
of  them-noweauK  nospeXr  "  "f^'"P  °'  "'^  '°^'^ 
no  temporary  success  or  glories  of  anv  S^  T"""'""'' 
nee,  at  anv  cost  all  «,,=«-.  J  ^  ""no-    At  any  sacr  - 

this'  end  Vhe  flock,r:f?he'ir„H  h'""!'  'l''°"^  '°  -"=''" 
writing  on  the  waif  of^our  cfviHzatior  TV  %"!.'"  "^  "'^ 
clearly  for  many  years   anH  ;f  i        i"^  T"'*  ^  ''^^e  seen 

ofitstruth,IfouUtt  Lfentvdurr'*'''  ^"'^^"  "*<*«"'=« 
■nto  the  social  work  o  the  sli^H^n^i"^  """"'  ^^^earches 
■ne  into  contact  with  hou^nT/'*"^' "''''<^'' ''™"&ht 
human  refuse  of  the  towns  "^  *"''"  mankind-the 

ex'rBuTi„^h":"l^es'whi?h\""^^^  ^l?"  '""^  — 'X 
hope,  they  are  manufactured  hv  ,.,'"''!!''  ^J"^  '"  *"'*  and 
of  these  tV  comSn  s'too^erce  " Th!'-  ^°'  """' 
P«tent  to  cope  with  the  diffl,-,7l.,JI  .  J"^^  ^'^  "noom- 
civihzation.  '^At  he  first  S.f  °^-  T*'"  "  <=»"«d  high 
ton,  of  sicknr«  thl        j     ^"  °^  misfortune,  of  temota- 

Lucif^r.to  ri:rno  S;f°  'The'r?.'"'  'r  °''»  f"e 

Pitals,  the  workhou™   the  pLr  ?  ""•  ""^  J^"^"  '^e  hos- 

^^  KHouses,  the  Poor  Law  returns,  all  tell  the 
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same  story.  Moreover,  what  class  of  people  «=  t.«d  in 
the  slums  of  Glasgow  or  of  London?  Yes  '"  ^'a»80*- 
where  I  was  informed  not  long  ago  that  one  out  ot  every 
rwelve  of  the  inhabitants  has  no  home,  but  sleeps  at  mght 
in  some  refuge  or  common  lodgmg-house.     .     .     • 

There  has  been  in  Canada  a  noticeable  tendency 
on  the  part  of  our  rural  people  to  flock  to  the 
towns  and  cities.     In  1901,  according  to  census 
figures,  37'/i7o  of  our  population  lived  in  the 
towns.    Ten  years  afterwards  the  proportion  was 
^5'Afo     This  is  not  a  healthy  development,  but 
the  cause  is  perfectly  clear.    Agriculture  has,  as 
previously  stated,  not  been  sufficiently  attractive. 
There  has  not  been  enough  profit  in  it  and  the 
present  conditions  of  farm  life  will  not  stand  com- 
parison with  town  life.    That  is  the  case  in  a  nut- 
shell.   Our  young  people  know  it  and  have  left 
the  farm.   The  main  trouble  undoubtedly  has  been 
that  there  is  more  "easy  money"  in  the  towns  and 
the  "bright  lights"  are  attractive. 

8. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  to  correct  this  admit- 
tedly serious  state  of  aflfairs,  to  attain  and  preserve 
a  healthy  balance  of  population?  There  is  no 
single  thing  that  can  be  done  which  will  accom- 
plish this.  There  are  many  things  that  could  and 
should,  be  done,  some  of  which  have  been  dealt 
with  elsewhere  in  this  volume.  Broadly  speak- 
ine  the  remedies  lie  in  the  towns  rather  than  on 
the'  farms.  This,  of  course,  sounds  like  rank 
heresy     I  can  picture  in  my  mind's  eye  our  sue- 
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r/nM^"''""'"™'"'  P°"d"ou'ly  rising  to  his  feet 
deep  indignation  stamped  upon  his  features     H^ 

Itw"'  '°  ^f'''''  '^'=  -nventional  arg™ 
slating  roundly  our  slovenly  farming  the  imn?J 
ment,  unprotected  against  wind  anS^;  ath  7the" 
burning  of  strawstacks,  the  persistent  product  on 
of  cereals  to  the  detriment  of  animal  Jroduct  on 
and  so  on  and  so  forth  ad  nauseam.  °°""'°" 

I  have  often  thought,  that  it  is  a  most  extraor 

policy,  whe'n  he  IS' strnJ^^aTt^KS 
brother  assumed  a  similar  attitude  wtheeard  to 
ntererr'    ^"'j'"''^  -Icomes  an  in  fl  ge  t 

Se     ThT/     '  K^'^r  °"  '^'  P"»  °f  °"^  town 
people.    That  is  what  I  am  pleading  for     811//! 
must  not  be  dictatorial,  nor  must  it^a  sume  a    a 
arting  point,  that  all  farmers  are  fools     There 
IS  no  business  or  art  practised  anywhere  reouinnf 
wider  technical  skill  and  knowled^  Thelaref 
«  part  capitalist,  part  manager,  part  mechw 
part  scientist  and  part  laboured    VuZ  "'""^""^' 
pected  to  know  it  fll,  f/otSbe^tlng  "t  J^^^J; 
nmid  bank  manager  to  exercising  the  functfon  of 
midwife  to  the  cow  with  the  crumpled  horn     Le 
Lt  £7'    "■=  '"''"'  P^^b^bly'  make  a  much 
a^pd^t^;^^^^^^^^^^ 

'o^S^i^^^-tlK-K-^ 

among  our  Canadian  farmers,  just  as  S  ;?  ■  ' 
connection  with  industry  and  commerce  fn'our 
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towns.   Th'    aral  problem,  however,!,  much  more 
difficult.    We  have  now  in  Canada  with  a  little 
improvement  here  and  there,  all  the  fac.litiej.  Fed- 
eral and  Provincial,  for  impartmg  theoretical  and 
practical  agricultural  instruction  and  mformation 
to  our  farmers.    We  are,  in  fact,  not  far  from 
being  splendidly  equipped.  The  ""f""""*'*:  »'f^ 
of  it  all  is,  that  the  average  farmer  makes  little  use 
of  it     Everyone  who  has  had  experience  in  con- 
vevine  instruction  to  rural  communities  will  agree. 
A  few  enthusiasts  in  each  community,  too  often  not 
the  most  solid  and  practical  element,  can  always  be 
counted  on  at  farmers'  meetings,  but  our  real  prob- 
lem lies  in  bringing  the  farmer  to  the  fountain  of 
knowledge.    Our  agricultural  instructional  system 
is  like  the  church-there  is  spiritual  consolation 
for  all,  but  comparatively  few  seek  it    Our  system 
i8  perhaps  too  self-centred.    Our  officials  are  too 
anxious  to  embody  their  conclusions  in  elaborate 
reports,  which  nobody  reads,  and  are  not  sum- 
ciently  alive  to  using  the  press,  nor  perhaps  suffi- 
ciently skilled  in  reducing  their  information  to 
readable  limits.    Our  whole  scheme  of  agricultural 
publicity.  Federal  and  Provincial,  needs  overhaul- 
ing very  badly. 

9. 
As  I  have  said,  it  behooves  every  Canadian  to 
be  intelligently  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
"man  on  the  land."  A  true  realization  of  the  fact, 
that  their  interests  are  mutual,  and  an  honest  en- 
deavour to  understand  his  problems  and  handi- 
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ftire  of  Canada  particularly  to  that  of  the  West 
The  farmer  .s  held  up  to  the  public  ea"e  Zln 
unprogressive  "hayseed."    If  he  wouW  S  adoo^ 

"science/.  .te^SLs^'^k';ero';atts'"p-r 
f"  onl"  ''«"?'^'«'  Utopia  in  Canada  a"  ew  Z' 

cii.narcoi°;teririrs=.r  r,: ''- 
whSd  with?hrsL'ert^ftoJraXic:\har 

gratuitously  given  the  Canadiarfarmir  He  L 
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told  that  it  is  an  everlaiting  reflection  upon  his 
management,  that  .o  much  butter  .hould  be  m- 
^rted  into  the  tight  ^"le^land  from  D  nm  rj 
Siberia  and  other  countries.  These  w^'-  '»«" 
tioned  mentors  entirely  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
British  farmer  has  a  much  superior  market  for 
Ws  milk  and  cream,  in  the  enormous  c.t.es  and  n- 
dust^al  centres  that  have  sprung  up  d"""8  ^Je 
pas"  century,  than  he  could  obtain  by  converting 
This  commoduy  into  butter  and  cheese. 

We  arc  asked  here  why  our  Western  farmer 

ero^.'.  . .  much  wheat  to  the  exclusion  of  other  pro- 

luc  :  n;tably  those  of  the  daiiy.   The  explanation 

is  perfectly  simple  to  those  who  understand.    He 

merely  following  the  line  of  least  resistance  as 

we  al  do.   Wheat  pays  fairly  well,  comparatively 

Tpeak  ng,  on  our  new  lands.    It  involves  less  hand 

ab^utl^an  other  branches  of  farming,  because  a 

greater  proportion  of  the  work  is  mechanical 

Grain  is  essentially,  naturally,  and  logically,  the 

first  crop  off  new  land  and  gives  the  quickest 

reSm.   'it  takes  less  capital  to  produce  than  any 

other  crop.    Several  other  reasons  could  be  given 

but  one  more  is  perhaps  sufficient,  and  it  is  thi  : 

the  mere  fact  that  wheat  is  being  so  largely  po 

duced  is  fairly  good  evidence,  that  it  pays  bette 

fhan  o  her  crop!  in  our  present  state  of  national 

development.    This  should  be  wholly  convincing 

unle  s  wT  are  to  accept  the  theory,  that  our  wheat 

gUwerTare  lunatics  or  wholly  incompetent,  which 

"  Ses!  wTth  the  present  scarcity  of  competent 
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labour,  who  would  undertake  the  heavy  rejpon- 
•ibiluie.  of  the  dairy  farm  either  in  the  West  or  in 
the  Eait?  Men  limply  will  not  v.,  rk  the  long 
hours,—Saturdays,  Sundays,  holidays— incidental 
to  this  branch  of  farming,  as  long  as  they  can  get 
work,  at  the  same  pay,  with  Union  hours,  in  the 
towns  Can  you  blame  them?  In  the  end,  the 
farmers  wife  has  to  take  over  the  job,  and  trudge 
to  the  cow-stable  in  the  slush  and  snow,  bucket  in 
hand,  and  milk  cows  by  the  light  of  a  lantern 
mormng  and  night.  When  you  pay  75c  a  pound 
for  butter,  you  dainty,  pink  and  white,  altogether 
charming  city  women,  think  of  that! 

10. 

A  few  observations  on  the  agricultural  labour 
situation  confronting  us,  may  be  timely.  Let  us 
have  a  good  look  at  this  problem.  The  organiza- 
tion of  all  classes  of  labour  is  proceeding  apace, 
tven  the  lower  classes  of  unskilled  labour  now 
have  their  own  organizations,  which  undertake  to 
bargain  for  and  regulate  hours  of  labour  and  rate 
of  pay.  In  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  agricul- 
tural labour  has  been  organized  for  years  alone 
very  rigid  lines.  Compare  the  lot  of  agricultural 
labour  in  Canada  with  the  organized  labour  of 
the  cities  and  what  do  we  find? 

The  hod  carrier  appears  at  his  job  at  8  a.m.  and 
works  until  5  p.m.  with  an  hour  off  at  noon.  On 
Saturday  he  quits  at  noon  and  has  a  rest  period 
until  Monday  morning.  His  home,  however  hum- 
Ole  It  may  be,  has  the  usual  modern  conveniences 
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He  is  able  to  associate  with  his  fellows  and  enjoy 
all  the  attractions  of  the  city,  including  the  movies. 
His  wages  are  generally  adequate  to  the  extent  of 
enabling  him  to  live  and  dress  decently.  His 
organization  sees  to  that. 

The  farmhand  rises  from  his  slumbers  at  5  a.m. 
and  does  his  chores.  He  has  his  breakfast  at  6.30. 
His  team  goes  out  to  work  at  7  a.m.;  more  chores 
at  noon;  steady  work  until  6  p.m.;  then  supper  and 
more  chores.  When  the  day  ends  he  has  probably 
worked  from  14  to  16  hours.  He  frequently  sleeps 
in  a  loft.  He  has  very  inadequate  facilities  for 
keeping  himself  clean  and  in  a  great  many  instances 
he  lives  in  a  mess  that  his  city  brother  would  not 
put  up  with  for  a  minute.  He  tumbles  to  bed,  dead 
tired,  when  the  day's  work  is  done.  By  compari- 
son, it  is  the  life  of  a  serf.  No  recreation,  no  time 
for  self-improvement,  whilst  his  wages  are  prob- 
ably much  inferior  to  what  the  city  labourer  is  able 
to  command. 

To  argue  that  competent  farm  labour  is  not 
entitled  to  the  same  remuneration  as  a  hod  carrier, 
is  the  rankest  kind  of  nonsense.  A  competent  farm 
hand,  able  to  look  properly  after  live  stock  and  do 
ordinary  farm  work,  is  a  much  more  skilled  man 
than  en  the  carpenter  or  bricklayer  receiving 
five  iL  seven  dollars  a  day.  How  long  will  these 
conditions  prevail?  When  will  the  agricultural 
labourer  demand,  first,  equal  wages  with  city 
labour  and,  secondly,  a  bonus  to  compensate  him 
for  his  isolation  and  inferior  living  conditions? 
And  when  that  time  comes,  what  will  the  Cana- 
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dian  farmer  do?  In  his  present  circumstances  he 
cannot  meet  those  demands  and  live  He  can nn^ 
pass  the  burden  on  to  the  consumer  °' 

11. 

Canada "i'thrRt 'hoTV°  'i'  'r"'  °^ 
Whose  JudgmeJ'^/ht  t"emen5Jus  SS^^'ltt 

me  Uralr  Th"  "/  ^'"""^  "'"'"'P  »-  ^hi  led 
h^  Canada  nT  n  '  "l'^"""'^' '"volves  the  finishing 

things,  but  m  the  past,  it  has  nnt  n^rh,  .°^^^" 
Particularly  attracL  bisill's        '"'"^^  """  ' 

intltSec/L'Sea^^^^^^^^  *"=  ''^^''^'='' 
are  obvious     rf"^,^'^'^'^^^*-    The  mdirect  returns 

hogs  follow  steers,  their  market  value  may  repre! 
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sent  a  by-product  profit.  I  have  often  wondered 
how  our  Canadian  manufacturers  would  like  to 
conduct  business  on  such  a  margin?  Fancy,  ask- 
ing them  to  take  their  sole  profit  in  the  shavings 
and  iron  filings  of  the  shop! 

In  any  other  line  of  manufacture  or  production 
of  any  sort,  it  is  a  commonly  accepted  axiom,  that 
the  performance  of  each  operation  required  to 
bring  any  commodity  to  its  finished  state  is  pro- 
perly rewarded  according  to  the  amount  of  outlay, 
time  and  skill  involved.    Not  so  in  live  stock  feed- 
ine  however.    The  cost  of  raw  material,  labour 
and  value  of  the  finished  product  bear  no  neces- 
sary relation  to  each  other  whatever.    As  usual, 
the  farmer  has  to  be  the  gambler  and  bear  all  risk. 
No  business  man  would  entertain  a  proposition 
like  that,  for  a  minute.    The  gamble  frequently  is 
as  to  whether  or  not  he  gets  his  money  back  as  well 
as  his  indirect  profit.    And  then  he  has  to  run  the 
risk  of  disease,  accident  and  fluctuating  markets. 

Are  such  market  conditions  satisfactory?  Ihe 
United  States  feeder  replies  in  the  negative,  and  a 
study  of  pre-war  price  statistics  certainly  bears  out 
his  contention.  In  Western  Canada,  owing  to  the 
lower  price  of  grain,  we  generally  do  expect  a 
direct  return  on  feeding,  but  even  here  the  margin, 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  was  so  small  that 
our  risk  was  not  compensated  for  and,  as  years  go 
by,  the  margin  may  become  narrower  than  ever 
This  i'!  the  situation  confronting  our  feeders  and 
farmers  generally,  that  we  should  like  to  see  cleared 
up,  as  far,  at  least,  as  it  can  be  cleared  up.    It  is 
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freely  stated  amongst  cattle  feeders  in  the  U.S., 
that  if  they  have  many  more  years  like  1914  and 
1915,  the  cattle-feeder  will  be  looking  about  for 
someone  to  feed  himl 

12. 

Canadian  farmers  i'mand  free  trade  with  the 
United  States  in  cereais  and  animal  products.  They 
recognize  that  admission  to  the  markets  of  that 
country  for  their  products  is  absolutely  essential. 
This  is  unquestionably  the  chief  issue.  At  the 
present  moment,  Canadian  agricultural  products 
reach  the  United  States  free  of  duty.  That  was  the 
work  of  a  democratic  congress.  What  the  present 
republican  congress  will  do  in  this  matter  remains 
to  be  seen.  It  mcy  re-enact  the  provisions  of  the 
Dingley  tariff. 

Otherwise  well-informed  people  often  wonder 
why  our  West  has  been  so  slow  in  developing. 
Those  who  have  personally  assisted  in  this  disap- 
pointing process  entertain  no  illusions  on  that  sub- 
ject. It  is  clear  as  daylight.  Until  the  Dingley 
tariff  was  repealed  a  few  years  ago,  practically 
every  head  of  cattle,  sheep  or  hog,  every  fleece  of 
wool,  every  hide,  in  fact,  every  animal  product  of 
the  West  was  handicapped  in  seeking  an  outside 
market.  The  price  realized  on  every  item  of  such 
products  was  precisely  twenty-seven  and  a  half 
per  cent,  less  than  its  proper  selling  price.  Or,  to 
put  the  case  another  way,  the  market  value  was 
fixed  in  Chicago  and  it  cost  us  27j^%  to  get  in 
there.  The  market  in  Canada  was  based  on  the 
Chicago  price,  less  the  duty. 
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On  the  other  hand,  on  every  tool  and  implement 
the  Western  farmer  bought,  and  on  his  clothing, 
boots  and  various  other  items  entering  into  his 
daily  living  and  work,  he  had  to  pay  about  the 
same  amount  of  duty,  directly  or  indirectly.  He 
was  penalized  coming  and  going. 

So  we  find,  that  John  Smith,  farmer  or  rancher, 
who,  in  the  days  of  the  Dingley  tariff,  rouged  his 
live  stock  in  the  Sweet  Grass  Hills,  just  north  of 
the  International  Boundary  in  Alberta,  sold  his 
$50  steer  for  approximately  $36.25,  while  John 
Jones,  who  ranged  his  cattle  a  mile  or  so  away,  but 
south  of  the  magical  line,  was  able  to  get  the  full 
value.  And  in  addition  the  fortunate  Jones  was 
able  to  purchase  his  haying  machinery  at  \5%  to 
20%  less  than  his  Canadian  neighbour.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  agricultural  development  was  slow  in 
Western  Canada? 

For  years  I  had  wool  to  sell  in  the  West.  The 
same  wool  that  to-day  brings  the  flockmaster  68c 
per  pound,  I  have  sold  at  7c  a  pound  I  We  have 
about  two  million  sheep  in  Canada.  Our  total 
clip  is  about  12  million  pounds  of  wool  per  annum. 
The  Canadian  demand  is,  and  always  has  been, 
far  beyond  the  home  production.  The  Canadian 
buyers  paid  the  usual  market  price  in  Bradford, 
England,  for  the  surplus  they  required.  The  cost 
of  the  imported  wool  laid  down  in  Canada  was, 
of  course,  very  much  higher  than  what  these  same 
mills  or  their  agents  or  representatives,  paid  for 
the  wools  in  the  West.  This  state  of  affairs  only 
lasted  until  the  Wilson  tariff  law  went  into  effect 
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and  wc  were  given  free  admission  for  our  wool 
into  the  United  States.    This  at  once  improved  the 
situation  from  the  Western  standpoint,  lor  with 
the  U.S.  buyer  in  the  field  the  Canadian  market 
was  not  the  only  one  available  and  our  wools  ad- 
vanced 27,>^7o  at  once.    This  criminal  attitude  of 
the  Canadian  mill  owners  apparently  brought  its 
own  punishment  in  the  end.    They  made  the  blun- 
der of  depressing  prices  far  below  what  "the  traffic 
would  bear."    Hence  our  depleted  sheep  stocks  to- 
day, all  over  Canada,  and  Canadian  mills  are 
now  forced  to  pay  a  premium  for  foreign  wool. 
I  cannot  resist  introducing  a  personal  experi- 
ence, which  tells  the  story  better  than  statistics. 
Ihe  year  before  the  Dingley  tariff  was  repealed 
and  while  Canadian  wool  growers  were  still  com- 
pelled to  sell  at  the  prices  dictated  by  a  small 
^J°rn''nA^  protcctcd  pirates,  my  concern  had  a  clip 
of  50,000  lbs.  of  wool  to  dispose  of.    We  decided 
we  would  not  be  held  up.    We  sent  to  New  South 
Wales  for  a  wool  press  and  bales,  secured  the  ser- 
vices of  a  New  Zealand  wool  sorter  and  classifier 
erected  a  very  primitive  wool  scouring  plant  on 
our  property,  hand-scoured  our  wool  and  turned  it 
out  according  to  the  best  Australian  traditions  and 
shipped  it  to  the  London  market. 

I  went  to  England  and  saw  the  shipment  sold. 
It  created  some  sensation  and  realized  v,ithin  a 
fraction  of  the  highest  price  reached  at  the  Sep- 
tember sales,  in  competition  with  wool  from  every 
country  in  the  world.  Our  Canadian  buyers  that 
year  had  the  satisfaction  of  finally  paying  the  full 
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price  and  probably  bringing  this  wool  back  across 
the  Atlantic  into  the  bargain.  We  actually  did 
better,  after  paying  all  these  unusual  expenses, 
than  had  we  accepted  the  best  offer  at  home.  These 
are  the  problems  the  Canadian  farmer  has  had  to 
face  and  solve, — if  he  could.  He  hates  tariffs  and 
with  good  reason. 

13. 

Present  market  conditions  for  animal  products 
are,  of  course,  quite  satisfactory  to  the  farmer.  The 
repeal  of  the  Dingley  tariff  opened  up  the  United 
States  market  barely  in  time  to  save  our  West. 
Then  came  the  war  and  war-prices.  The  latter 
situation  is  obviously  an  abnormal  development. 
It  is  not,  by  any  means,  safe  to  settle  down  to  the 
comfortable  conviction  that  we  shall  have  un- 
hampered entry  into  the  United  States  for  our 
agricultural  products  forever.  As  is  the  case  in  all 
protected  countries,  the  tariff  south  of  the  line  is 
simply  a  political  football.  With  the  republican 
party  in  power  in  the  United  States  again,  the 
pressure  to  restore  the  tariff  on  agricultural  pro- 
ducts there  is  going  to  be  very  strong.  I  should  not 
care  to  predict  the  effect  west  of  Lake  Superior, 
should  such  an  eventuality  occur.  It  might  shake 
Canadian  Confederation  to  its  very  foundation. 
Some  years  ago  land  in  the  west  was  cheaper  than 
it  is  now  and  stockmen  were  able  to  run  their  herds 
and  flocks  on  the  public  domain  without  cost. 
That  day  is  pretty  well  over  and  a  larger  capital 
investment  in  land  is  now  required  in  connection 
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with  animal  husbandry.  The  economic  conditions 
are  not  what  they  were,  and  never  will  be  again. 
The  farmers  of  Western  Canada  would  not  tamely 
submit  to  utter  destruction,  which  would  be  the 
inevitable  result  of  exclusion  from  the  markets  of 
the  United  States,  under  present  conditions.  These, 
I  realise,  are  serious  conclusions.  I  appeal  to  all 
Canadians  to  study  the  situation  sympathetically. 


CHAPTER  SEVENTEEN 

THE  RETURNED  SOLDIER  AND  MATTERS  MILITARY 
1. 

CANADA  has,  even  in  her  most  prosperous 
periods,  her  seasonal  unemployment  problem 
incidental  to  all  countries  with  climatic  extremes. 
No  safe  conclusions  can,  therefore,  be  based  on  the 
state  of  the  labour  market  during  the  off  season  as 
to  the  ability  of  the  country  to  absorb  the  large 
number  of  men  returning  from  the  front.  They 
are  not,  fortunately,  in  dire  need  of  immediate 
employment  and  will  probably  be  absorbed  almost 
as  fast  as  they  are  ready  to  take  up  civil  occupations 
again. 

Canada's  debt  to  the  men  who  went  overseas  to 
take  part  in  the  great  crusade  against  autocracy, 
can  never  be  adequately  expressed  in  terms  of  mere 
dollars  and  cents,  which  means — that  no  Govern- 
ment can  satisfactorily  liquidate  Canada's  moral 
liability  by  act  of  Parliament.  It  reduce?  itself  to 
an  obligation  between  man  and  man.  It  becomes, 
in  the  truest  sense,  a  debt  of  honour  by  the  man 
who  stayed  behind  to  the  man  who  bravely  em- 
barked upon  the  great  crusade.  This  concep- 
tion of  the  case  every  patriotic  employer  in  Canada 
must  have  engraved  indelibly  upon  his  mind.  He 
— personally,  individually — is  responsible  for  the 
welfare  of  one  or  more  of  those  who  are  returning 
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Without   any   definite   prospect   of   employment 
W  h  a  general  and  complete  realisation  of  thU 

re  i«!hrV"  "''  ^''V  °*  ^"""d'""  employers,  the 
re-establishment  problem  solves  itself  ' 

But  the  returned  soldier  also  has  grave  resoon 

».b.ht.es  resting  upon  him.    He  went  "over  there" 

s'oul  f„?1  "r""-    "'  "'''  "»'  off"  his  body  and 
oul  for  sale  for  a  paltry  dollar-and-ten  a  day  and 
the  prospect  of  a  pension  if  disabled.    He  now  reo 

nSr  ff 'l'  'r  \"'  "«'  ^"'^  nob!est7n  ou'; 
national  life.  It  is  for  the  rest  of  us  to  endeavour 
o  live  up  to  his  standard  in  the  future.  We  Ck 
to  him  for  example  and  guidance.  He  has  wa„ 
dered  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  d«th 
and  J?' "'"^°"^«=i°»»Jy  imbibed  wisdom,  to  Iran  e 

widespread  social  stress  and  turmoil  she  may  safelv 
depend  upon  her  "boys"  to  exert  a  stead^S  inflt 
ence  on  the  more  unstable  and  less  responsible  ele 
ments  .n  her  population  and,  that  shTr^ay Von-" 

ass  s"t  n'c:"n"'  ''"^  'T'  ^"'^  P-Wic-spiri  ed 
assistance  ,n  the  process  of  rearing-perhaos  all 
too  slowly  and  laboriously  for  many  of  us-^i 
democracy  for  which  no  citizen  need  blush  ^e 
-.nadian  tidier  created  a  high  standard  for  hIS 

h     ,rr     /•  J"  'P"'  ''^  '^'  unwarranted  appr^. 
..  s.ons  of  the  croaking  pessimist,   Canada  (^ 
I'eves,  that  he  will  live  up  hV-and  eW„  b^^L 
this  standard,  in  his  civil  capacfj  ^^'^~ 
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Canada  is  to-day  confronted  with  a  problem  of 
great  magnitude  and  importance.   The  war  i»  over 
and  our  men  are  returning.    It  is  supposed  that  the 
soldier,  having  spent  some  years  in  the  war  zone 
or  under  training,  almost  entirely  m  the  open  air, 
and  engaged  upon  activities  absolutely  different 
from  his  previous  civil  occupation,  will  find  it 
distasteful  to  work  in  the  counting-house,  shop  or 
factory.    Others  argue,  that  having  wallowed  in 
mud  and  wet,  day  after  day,  and  night  after  night, 
he  will  be  tired  of  the  soil  and  will  be  glad  enough 
of  an  indoor  occupation.    There  is  reason  in  both 
assertions.     It  will  probably  be  found,  that  his 
first  inclination  may  be  to  favour  the  indoor  work, 
but  after  a  while,  and  if  economic  and  employ- 
ment conditions  are  difficult,  he  will  feel  the  call 
of  the  fresh  air  and  the  independent  occupation 
which  the  land  offers.    It  is,  therefore,  to  be  hoped 
that  any  plan  contemplating  the  settlement  of  the 
returned  soldier  on  the  land  will  remain  open  to 
him  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  permit  him 
to  try  civil  employment  and  enable  him  to  get  his 
bearings. 

The  Dominion  Government,  with  commendaDie 
promptness,  made  provision  early  in  the  war.  tor  a 
scheme  of  soldiers'  settlement  and  later  appointed 
a  small  commission  to  work  out  detail-  The  broad 
features  of  the  scheme  were  outlined  in  the  Sol- 
diers' Settlement  Act.  Briefly,  the  intending  mili- 
tary settler  looks  over  the  country  and  selects  a 
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homestead  or  a  parcel  of  land  for  purchase.  He  is 
then  advanced  a  sum  of  money  as  a  loan,  at  a  fairly 
low  rate  of  interest  and  repayable  in  twenty  years. 
He  doubtless  fills  in  and  signs  many  forms,  receives 
the  blessings  of  a  paternal  Government  or  Board 
and  then  embarks  on  the  great  adventure.  To  the 
unsophisticated  this  plan  will  doubtless  look  very 
attractive  at  first  sight.  It  relieves  the  Govern- 
ment  of  a  tremendous  amount  of  administration 
and  responsibility.  The  settler  is  absolutely  on 
his  md.vidual  resources  and  the  paternal  atmos- 
phere IS  absent. 

Let  it  at  once  be  admitted,  that  colonization 
effort,  under  the  most  advantageous  conditions,  is, 
as  a  rule,  a  heart-breaking  and  thankless  task   The 
road  of  the  colonizer,  be  it  a  Government,  a  cor- 
poration or  an  individual,  is  beset  with  many  and 
varied  difficulties,  some  of  them  quite  beyond  con- 
trol. But  let  it  also  be  realized,  that  in  this  partic- 
ular instance,  Canada  has  a  duty  to  perform,  that 
hould  not  be  shirked,  or  based  on  following  the 
lines  of  least  resistance.    The  returned  soldier  who 
goes  on  the  land,  is  entitled  to  a  fair  run  for  his 
time  and  effort.    And  as  a  contribution  towards  the 
solution  of  Canada's  great  problem  of  coloniza- 
tion, the  country  has  a  right  to  expect  that  the  pro- 
posed undertaking  shall  rest  on  sound  and  business- 
like principles  and  not  be  considered  solely  from 
r  P.°'?V°^  "'^"^  "f  eliminating  political  trouble. 
H  this  job  IS  worth  doing  at  all,  it  is  worth  doing 

There  is  another  phase  of  the  matter  which 
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merits  the  most  serious  consideration.    Canada  has 
recently  fallen  heir  to  an  enormous  railway  iy«- 
tem.    These  lines  to-day  present  a  financial  and 
colonisation   problem   rather  than   an  operating 
problem.    Having  in  view  the  enormous  interest 
of  the  Government  in  this  property,  entirely  apart 
from  any  obligation  toward  the  returned  soldier, 
almost  any  reasonable  colonization  expenditure 
would  be  amply  justified.   The  fact  that  thousands 
of  returned  soldiers  will  want  to  settle  on  land  in 
Western  Canada  might,  therefore,  be  regarded  by 
the  Government  as  a  happy  opportunity  to  secure 
settlers  for  territory  tributary  to  its  railway  system. 
Fortunes  have  been  spent  on  unsuccessful  colon- 
ization projects,  and  the  success  of  the  Govern- 
ment undertaking  will,  of  course,  depend  entirely 
on  its  ability  to  profit  by  past  mistakes.    A  great 
step  will  have  been  gained  if  the  Government  ap- 
proaches this  task  with  a  clear  realization  of  the 
many  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  success- 
ful settlement  of  people  on  the  land.    In  its  very 
nature,  assisted  colonization  is  a  dangerous  task 
for  a  Government  to  undertake.    The  final  verdict 
of  success  is  unavailable  for  perhaps  8  or  10  years. 
In  the  meanwhile,  criticism  is  rampant,  and  visible 
evidence  of  apparent  failure  frequently  complete. 
It  is  also  true,  that  the  governing  factor  in  success 
is  seldom  the  soundness  of  the  project  itself,  nor 
its  administration.    There  are  two  elements  lead- 
ing to  failure,  that  defy  absolutely  both  sound  con- 
ception and  efficient  administration,  viz.:   (o)  A 
succession  of  bad  crops  following  initial  settle- 
ment, (b)  The  human  element. 
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Successful     colonization     essentially    depends 
up-n  the  resourcefulness  of  the  individual.    l!"„! 

adler'sit!  Th'"""'   '^«^   "«'"""  °'>««*='"   -^ 

Obstacles.    Such  a  man  would  succeed  under  al- 

ary"schL'eT*'"-  ?"-1"«"'y.  •"«  --L  of 
?"L,  \°^  """'='1  colonization  will  Hepeni 
ib  f  rlr"  ""^  »""«»f"lly  the  Government  is 

Z.K^U  I  ''""  '"Pervision  over  the  set 

r  "  "f  "."**  °P"«ions-  and  preserving  the 

Government's   investment.      Unquestionably,    the 

would'L  ^h^"  '".f  Government'could  encounte 
would  be  the  weakening  of  the  spirit  of  self-rcli- 

automa"ti«!i;?aL':'  '''  ""'"'  "'"'•^"'  -"'^^  "^ 

ence'  of^W.^"  '"r^*^"!; '"  '"'"'^'  '"'"  ^^e  experi- 
ence of  Western  Canada,  broadly  speakine   has 

succeeded.  The  permanent  and  successful  occupant 

the  third.    The  problem  of  creating  new  capital 

cttronY"  °v  '""""^  ''"'•  p' y'"«  ^"S 

suchTh  '^"°r'l  '"°"<=y.  is  a  task  involving 
such  a  degree  of  frugality,  capacity  and  unremit^ 
nng  labour,  that  only  comparatively  few  men 
measure  up  to  the  standard.    I„  this  relpect  faTm 

irdalSner"^^^'^^'^"'^"'^---^ 
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In  approaching  the  subject  of  assisted  settle-    ' 
ment  of  soldiers,  it  behooves  the  Governinent  to 
walk  warily.    There  is  little  or  no  precedent  in 
Canada  as  a  guide.     In  some  of  the  Australian 
States,  similar  effort  has  been  made  along  lines  of 
general  colonization.    The  United  States  rec  am- 
otion service  has  also  approached  soinething  of  the 
sort  in  the  disposal  of  irrigated  lands.    The  only 
fairly  analogous  cases  in  Canada  are  the  few 
assisted  colonization  enterprises  at  Yorkton  and 
Saltcoats,  the  early  Mennonite  settlement  in  Mani- 
toba and  the  ready-made  farm  scheme  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway.    The  Mennonite  coloniza- 
tion was  eminently  successful,  but  due  entirely  to 
the  human  element.    The  Yorkton  and  Saltcoats 
colonization  projects,  including  Crofter  coloniza- 
tion, were  dismal  failures.     The  C.P   ■.  ready- 
made  farm  scheme  is  the  nearest  approach  to  what 
the  Government  proposes  to  undertake,  and  even 
that  differs  in  an  essential  point. 

The  Railway  Company  supplied  the  settler  with 
land,  improvements  and  seed  grain.  The  settler 
was  supposed  to  have  capital  of  his  own  sufficient 
to  stock  the  farm,  purchase  implements  and  carry 
himself  and  his  family  until  revenue  came  in.  In 
other  words,  he  was  only  financed  to  the  extent  ot 
60  or  70  per  cent,  of  his  capital.  The  returned  sol- 
dier will  in  most  cases  have  to  be  financed  for  his 
entire  capital.  It  takes  a  very  prosperous  business 
indeed  to  enable  a  man  to  carry  the  same  on,  pro- 
vide for  necessary  development,  keep  his  family, 
pay  interest  on  borrowed  money,  and  also  to  repay 
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the  entire  capital  invested.  Frankly,  taking  it  one 
year  with  the  other,  I  doubt  whether  the  small  farm 
of  the  West  is  capable  of  doing  that.  And  what 
about  New  Ontario?  The  Government  will  prob- 
ably find  that  in  the  end  it  must  do  more  than 
merely  lend  money  to  these  men  on  twenty-year 
payments  with  interest. 


I  shall  waste  very  little  time  in  criticizing  the 
present  plan  for  soldiers'  settlement  announced  by 
the  Government,  if,  indeed,  this  product  of  a  sim- 
ple and  trusting  mind  should  be  dignified  by  refer- 
nng  to  it  as  a  "plan."    While  the  Act  does  not  spe- 
cifically say  so,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  it  con- 
templates unorganized  settlement,  meaning  that 
any  soldier  can  take  up  Dominion  lands  or  pur- 
chase lands  anywhere  and  apply  to  the  Board  for 
a  loan.    To  persist  in  such  a  course  is  to  court  in- 
evitable disaster,  from  the  point  of  view  of  admin- 
istration and  of  the  success  of  the  individual  set- 
tler.   The  Government  apparently  fears,  that,  if 
gathered   in   colonies,   the  settles   would   find   it 
convenient  and  expedient  to  organize  indignation 
meetings  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  criticisms 
of  the  Government  and  the  administration.     By 
continually  comparing  notes,  grievances  would  be 
manufactured  and  agitators  would  proceed  to  air 
them.     Quite  probable.     In  fact,  that  would  be 
almost  certain  to  occur.     And  it  would  be  very 
disturbing  to  the  Government  and  to  the  Board. 
It  would  be  an  unmitigated  nuisance.     No  one 
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realizes  more  keenly  than  the  writer,  the  many 
objections  to  the  settlement  of  people  in  colonies. 
He  has  "lived"  with  the  problem!  On  the  other 
hand,  in  spite  of  all  the  drawbacks  and  objections, 
it  is  my  absolute  judgment  that  colony  settlement 
is,  in  this  case,  the  only  feasible  plan — the  only 
pian,  in  fact,  that  will  have  a  ghost  of  a  chance  to 
succeed,  to  any  large  extent. 

I  enumerate  below  the  principal  objections  to 
the  present  "plan"  of  settlement  proposed  by  the 
Federal  authorities: 

(«)  The  Government  will  be  aibso*»iely  un- 
able to  protect  adequately  the  large  aiAvances 
made  to  settlers  for  investnwmt  is  live  stock  and 
other  liquid  assets,  and  to  promote  the  wise  and 
profitable  investment  of  this  borrowed  capital. 
(/•)  Opportunities  for  effecting  economy  and 
efficiency  through  co-operative  effort  amongst 
the  settlers  themselves  will  not  be  present. 
While  this  in  itself  would  not  lead  to  failure,  it 
will  be  a  serious  obstacle  to  that  measure  of  suc- 
cess the  country  will  expect. 

(c)  Special  educational  work  amongst  these 
settlers  would  be  impossible  or,  at  any  rate,  diffi- 
cult and  spasmodic. 

(J)  The  character  of  this  proposed  scattered 
settlement  would  simply  be  reduced  to,  or  might 
even  fall  below,  the  general  average  of  prairie 
settlement;  and  the  experience  has  been  that  less 
than  50%  of  such  settlers  succeed.  The  Govern- 
ment cannot  afford  a  50%  failure. 

(e)  The  Government  must  take  into  the  most 
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serious  consideration  the  fact,  that  every  failure 
under  any  scattered  or  unorganized  "Soldiers' 
Settlement"  plan  will  involve  part  or  total  loss  of 
a  large  part  of  its  investment,  as  there  will  be  no 
one  to  watch  such  investment  from  day  to  day 
and  to  step  in  and  protect  it  in  case  of  emergency 
or  to  give  the  settler  a  helping  hand  at  a  critical 
moment. 

5. 

The  land  problem  is  admittedly  the  cornerstone 
of  any  colonization  plan.  The  progress  of  the 
best  settled  and  richest  districts  of  Western  Canada 
has  for  years  been  retarded  through  the  presence 
of  enormous  areas  of  undeveloped  Indian  Re- 
serves. Some  of  these  lands  are  amongst  the  very 
best  in  Western  Canada.  ^ 

I  am  informed,  that  the  total  male  Indian 
population  between  the  ages  of  16  and  65,  living 
on  Reserves  in  the  three  Prairie  Provinces,  is  a? 
proximately,  5,000.  The  area  of  the  various  Re- 
serves is  approximately  3,000,000  acres.  If  each 
male  Indian  between  the  ages  of  16  and  65  were 
settled   upon   a   320-acre   farm,    1,600,000   acres 

1,400,000  acres  of  the  best  lands  in  Western  Can- 
ada available  for  Military  Colonization.  On  a 
^00-acrc  unit  plan  this  would  provide  for  7000 
soldiers.  This  would  apparently  go  a  long  way 
towards  solving  the  problem. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  serious  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  dealing  in  such  a  manner  with  Indian 
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Reserves.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  under 
pressure  of  mere  public  opinion,  it  has  been  suc- 
cessfully done  during  recent  years  in  several  m- 
stances.  The  psychological  moment  has  now  ap- 
parently arrived  for  dealing,  finally  and  com- 
pletely, with  the  whole  troublesome  question.  A 
crisis  has  arisen  which  justifies  the  Government  in 
doing  things  autocratically,  if  necessary.  The 
Government  can  do  things  to-day  that  it  could  not 
do  before,  and  probably  will  never  be  able  to  do 

again. 

An   announcement  that  the   Government   pro- 
posed to  deal  finally  with  these  Indian  Reserves 
and  in  this  manner,  would  be  hailed  with  delist 
by  practically  every  resident  in  Western  Canada. 
It  wou'd  also  seem  most  appropriate  that  the  re- 
turned soldiers  should  be  settled  on  what  are  un- 
questionably the  very  best  vacant   lands   in   the 
West.    la  the  face  of  a  national  necessity,  such  as 
this,  shallow  sentiment  or  Indian  obstinacy  should 
not  be  permitted  to  influence  the  Governmenr's 
action  in  this  great  welfare  undertaking.    The  In- 
dian can  be  handsomely  compensated  and  will,  in 
the  end,  be  much  better  off  with  his  individual 
holding  than  roaming  over  enormous  undeveloped 
areas    of    highly    valuable    lands,    now    needed 
urgently  for  national  purposes. 
6. 
I  have,  incidentally,  referred  to  the  fact,  that  it 
is  very  questionable  whether,  under  any  plan  of 
soldier  settlement  that  might  be  put  into  effect,  any 
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considerable  number  of  these  men  wouid  si>';ceed 
in  making  their  living,  paying  interest  on  the 
amount  advanced  and  also  repaying  the  principal. 
Farming  in  Canada  is  not  so  lucrative  a  proposi- 
tion that  such  a  plan  would  be  bound  to  succeed  in 
any  large  number  of  instances.  It  will  probabky 
be  found,  that  very  material  dcpairtures  will  have- 
to  be  made  from  the  present  propijsals.  In  other 
words,  the  measure  of  Government  Msisunce  may 
have  to  be  increased. 

Having  in  view  the  importance  of  the  object  to 
be  attained,  the  State  could  probably  well  afford 
to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest  to  3j  j  per  cent.  A 
scheire  of  amortization  could  also  be  worked  ow 
covering  the  repayment  of  principal  and  payment 
of  interest  over  a  peri.^d  of  fifty  years.  This  would 
give  the  settler  a  much  better  opportunity  to  suc- 
ceed. It  is  true,  that  extension  ck  payment  could 
always  be  granted  on  a  shorter  cwt  act,  but  that 
practice  would  be  most  objectionaWe  from  many 
points  of  view  and  would  largely  increase  the  task 
of  administration. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  consideration  whether  a  long 
term  lease  of  any  land  purchased,  say  from  SO  to 
99  years,  would  not  be  preferable  to  a  sale  con- 
tract. The  effect  would  be  the  same,  and  ample 
provision  could  be  made  whereby  the  occupier 
had  an  option  to  change  his  contract  to  purchase 
ootright  from  the  Government  at  any  time.  The 
annual  rental  could  be  based  on  the  standard  rate 
of  interest  fixed  in  connection  with  the  loan  for 
equipment  and  working  purposes. 
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The  success  of  the  whole  undertaking  will 
largely  depend  on  the  administration.  Sym- 
pathetic consideration  will  have  to  be  extended  to 
these  settlers  in  the  many  difficulties  and  disap- 
pointments that  will  inevitably  confront  them  in 
their  eflort  to  become  successful  farmers.  The 
supervision  will  have  to  be  complete  and  system- 
atic, without  bordering  on  interference. 
7. 

I  would  like  to  offer  a  word  of  comment  on  our 
proposed  military  establishment  in  Canada.  It  is 
perhaps  as  appropriate  here  as  anywhere  else  in 
this  volume.  Prior  to  the  war  we  maintained  a 
very  small  standing  army  in  Canada.  The  general 
plan  was  to  develop  our  militia  system  and  to 
utilize  our  permanent  military  establishment  for 
instructional  purposes.  The  conception  was  ex- 
cellent— the  execution  was  exceedingly  faulty.  The 
fine  Italian  hand  of  the  party  politician  was  too 
much  in  evidence  for  good  results  and  our  attempt 
at  an  army  was  not  perhaps  taken  sufficiently  ser- 
iously by  the  public. 

Our  Military  College  at  Kingston  has  nearly 
always  been  efficient.  It  is  one  of  the  institutions 
of  which  we  as  Canadians  have  justly  felt  proud.  It 
has  compared  favourably  with  the  very  best  in  the 
world.  But  when  there  were  vacancies  in  our 
permanent  instructional  forces  we  generally  over- 
looked our  scientifically  trained  officers  and  ap- 
pointed some  insurance  man  with  political  pulll 
The  Kingston  graduate  went  to  the  United  States, 
where  he  was  warmly  welcomed,  or  entered  the 
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service  of  some  Canadian  railway  in  an  engineer- 
ing capacity.    These  men  were  educated  by  the 
State  at  considerable  cost  and  then  calmly  turned 
adrift.   When  Canada  wanted  military  instructors, 
she  preferred  the  amateur,  plus  the  pull,  to  the 
man  technically  trained  at  her  own  expense.    Poli- 
ti«I  venality  could  surely  reach  no  lower  depth  I 
Prior  to  the  war  our  enlisted  man  was  almost 
invariably  a   drifter.     Our  establishments  were 
always  below  strength,  particularly  in  the  West 
where  it  was  sometimes  difficult  to  obtain  enough 
men  for  ordinary  barrack  duty.     Desertions  oc- 
curred constantly.    The  pay  was  absurdly  low  and 
there  were  not,  in  fact,  any  inducements  whatever 
held  out  to  the  enlisted  man  compared  with  those 
readily  available  in  civil  life.    When  there  was 
periodic  unemployment  we  could  recruit,  but  only 
for  short  periods.    When  employment  conditions 
were  favourable  no  new  men  were  available  and 
desertions  soon  reduced  the  unit  to  a  bare  skeleton 
force.  If  It  had  not  been  for  the  short  course  men 
most  of  the  Western  units  would  have  completely 
disappeared  at  harvest  time. 

An  Order-in-Council  has  recently  been  passed 
materially  increasing  our  future  military  establish- 
ment and  also  providing  more  adequate  pay  than 
hitherto.  One  of  the  justifications  set  forth  is  the 
necessity  that  may  exist  of  rendering  military  aid 
to  the  civil  authorities  in  suppressing  riots,  or  dis- 
turbances. It  seems  a  very  wise  and  reasonable 
move.  But  we  should  now  grasp  the  opportunity 
to  improve  our  whole  army  scheme.    The  enlisted 
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men  should  be  educated  to  take  their  places  in  civil 
life,  upon  discharge,  on  a  higher  plane  than  th«y 
could  reach  prior  to  enlistment.  We  shoutd  i« 
addition  to  military  iRStruction,  formuUtc  * 
scheme  of  general  education  and  vocatioftal  trac- 
ing that  would  make  the  time-expired  man  a  more 
useful  citizen  than  n.  was  when  he  entered  the 
military  service.  Ws  should  dwell  less  o*i  tiie  pen- 
sion idea  in  attra.  ing  recruits,  than  v>n  the  facil- 
ities offered  for  learning  useful  trades  in  the  very 
generous  apare  time  allowance  customary  in  mili- 
tary life.  Such  a  plan  wouM  not  interfere  with 
adequate  military  training  and  the  added  expense 
would  be  trifling.  We  should  also  stand  a  much 
better  chance  of  attracting  young  men  of  a  higher 
calibre  to  the  rank  and  file  of  military  service 
than  we  can  otherwise  hope  for. 

In  line  with  such  a  development  would  be  a 
general  plan  to  make  our  permanent  military 
forces  more  useful  to  the  country  in  time  of  peace 
than  in  the  past.  We  are  now  making  provision 
for  5,000  men  and  probably  four  to  five  hundred 
officers.  Half  of  this  strength  will  probably  be  in- 
fantry. Why  not  learn  a  lesson  in  economy  and 
efficiency  from  other  countries?  The  United 
States  Engineering  Corps  performs  valuable  ser- 
vices to  that  country  in  connection  with  public 
works.  For  instance,  all  harbour  and  canal  con- 
struction has  been  in  its  very  capable  hands  for 
many  years.  The  proposal  was  also  made,  that 
the  U.S.  Reclamation  service  should  be  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  military  forces.    There  is  a  dis 
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tinct  tendency  in  the  United  States  to  widen  the 
scope  and  responsibilities  of  its  Engineering  Corps, 
partly  owing  to  the  creditable  fact,  that  in  its 
whole  history,  covering  the  expenditure  of  many 
millions  of  dollars,  it  has  the  unique  record  of  only 
one  or  two  minor  misappropriation  scandals.  It 
has  stood  conspicuously  for  honesty  and  efficiency 
of  a  very  high  order.  In  European  countries  the 
practice  of  utilizing  military  Engineering  units  for 
public  works  is  also  gen ;.  al. 

There  is  surely  something  to  learn  from  other 
progressive  countries  in  this  respect.     Why  not 
enlist  at  least  two-thirds  of  our  proposed  military 
establishment  as  Engineers?    They  could  render 
useful  civil  services  and,  at  the  same  time,  be 
equally  as  effective  as  infantry  in  case  of  emerg- 
ency.   There  is  all  sorts  of  survey  work  to  be  done 
in  this  new  country  and  will  be  for  many  years  to 
come.    Why  not  take  a  hand  in  this?     Not,  of 
course,  by  establishing  a  wholly  unnecessary  mili- 
tary topographical  surveys  branch,  as  was  done 
prior  to  the  war,  to  undertake  the  triangulation  of 
rjuntry  that  had  already  been  adequately  covered 
by  our  most  efficient  and  precise,  and  also  most 
expensive.  Geodetic  surveys  under  the  Interior  De- 
partment, but  by  consolidating,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, the  present  disjointed,  overlapping,  crazy- 
quilt  survey  services  of  Canada,  now  located  in 
half  a  dozen  different  branches,  bureaus  and  de- 
partments,   which    are    a    joke    and    a    by-word 
amongst  professional  men,  and  placing  them  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  one  of  the  several  highly  com- 
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petent  and  highly-qualified  men,  in  which  these 
services  abound,  giving  him  military  rank,  and 
then  incorporating  the  whole  thing  in  the  new  mili- 
tary establishment.  Some  such  plan  as  this  is 
surely  worth  considering.  There  is  no  particular 
merit  in  a  military  unit  devoting  its  entire  atten- 
tion to  drill  and  recreation.  We  shall  have  greater 
all-round  efficiency  if  our  enlisted  men  feel,  that 
most  of  their  time  is  constructively  employed. 
They  wi'l  also  make  better  citizens. 

And — before  I  forget  it — subsidize  generously 
the  regimental  bands  of  the  permanent  units  and 
also  of  some  of  the  senior  militia  units.  Let  us 
have  a  string  of  splendid  military  bands  from  coast 
to  coast  in  Canada.  We  can  well  afford  to  spend  a 
little  public  money  on  the  encouragement  of  music, 
if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  help  us  dispel,  even 
momentarily,  the  dismal  gloom  cast  over  our 
smaller  Canadian  cities  by  the  ever  growing  mem- 
bership and  influence  of  well  meaning,  but  mis- 
guided, "anti-joy"  societies,  which  are  rapidly 
driving  cheery  people  away  from  our  shores  and 
morbid  people  into  anarchism  and  Bolshevism! 


CHAPTER  EIGHTEEN 

EDUCATION  AND  SANE  STANDARDS 
I. 

I  T  is  not  my  purpose  to  formulate  any  new  "hinh 
1  brow"  educational  theory.  I  am  not  qualififd 
to  undertake  such  a  task.    But  I  do  know  by  th's 

wir/fMn    ^•■":5"^'"*"  ""'*  '"y  '^''"dren's  education 
woefully  failed     In  the  modern  school,  we  imp.rt 
knowledge  of  a  kind.   We  do  not  properly  educate 
1  can  only  direct  attention  to  the  deficiency,  as  I 
see  It,  leaving  the  remedy  to  be  discovered  and  ap- 
plied by  the  professional  educationist.    To  prove 
one  s  case,  it  should  only  be  necessary  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  criminally  low  salaries  paid  t  >  Cana- 
dian  teachers  and  also  to  the  class  of  teachers  such 
a  system  naturally  attracts      The  teaching  pro 
fession  in  Canada  is  merely  a  convenient  halting 
place  on  the  road  to  other  things.    It  must  be  deaf 
that,  from  a  financial  standpoint,  no  sane  youne 
man  or  woman  would  deliberately  fit  himself  o7 
herself  for  teaching  as  a  life  profession  under  the 
conditions    that   prevail.     The   average   annual 
salary  for  female  teachers  in  Ontario  ir*626  the 
average  in  rural  schools  in  Manitoba  is  $621  '    In 
Quebec  the  figure  is  $563  in  Protestant,  and  $273 
m  Roman  Catholic  Schools.    In  New  Brunswick 

t;m'^n  '°     '""'"  *"*^''"'  ^'"T'  ^'""^  *271.79  to 
$iU0.60  per  annum.    Nova  Scotia  statistics  are  dis- 
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erectly  silent  on  the  subject.    But  why  pursue  the 
matter  further?    The  feeblest  intellect  must  com- 
prehend that  the  "key  industry"  of  Canada,  i.e. 
the  education  of  the  rising  generation,  is  gener- 
ally in  the  hands  of  mere  casuals,  who  loiter  on  the 
way  a  year  or  two  at  the  teacher's  desk  and  then 
proceed  to  more  congenial  and  remunerative  fields. 
Much  fault  may  also  be  found  with  our  facilities 
for  technical  education.    Some  years  ago,  a  most 
valuable  report  was  made  on  this  subject  by  a  com- 
mission composed  of  highly-qualified  men.   It  now 
forms  part  of  our  dusty,  mildewed  public  records. 
No  action  was  ever  taken  by  the  authorities  to  give 
effect  to  the  well  considered  recommendations  of 
this  commission.    When  everything  is  said,  how 
very  insignificant  is  the  artificial  aid  Governments 
can  give  to  industrial  development  by  means  of 
tariflfs,  compared  with  the  influence  on  industry  of 
the   technically-educated   craftsman   and   skilled 
mechanic,  backed  by  efficient  and  economical  shop 
management  and  a  sane  business  policy.    We  are 
far  behind  our  neighbours  in  the  south  and  most 
other  progressive  countries  in  this  respect.    We 
should  permit  nothing  to  stand  in  the  way  of  creat- 
ing the  widest  possible  facilities  in  Canada  for 
technical  education  of  a  very  high  order.    This  is 
one  of  the  real  and  pressing  needs  of  Canadian 
industries  to-day. 

The  fate  of  our  rural  educational  system  has 
largely  been  in  the  hands  of  the  "hardshell" 
farmer,  who  would  unconsciously  measure  a 
teacher's  salary  against  what  he  pays  his  hired 
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brouehtr^!  '°'  '"."'  ''«"'''""8  influences  as  are 
The  fesuh  ^AV"  '^"  ""'^  ^"lightened  provinces, 
part  ha,  „f  r  "'1""°"'  *"""*^«=  °"  Canada's 
f"*.  '  ''°""'''  ''""'  'hat  our  higher  class 
teachers  have  most  frequently  found  it  advisable 

ecfLT  m°'  *'  'r-  """*  *^'^  servicerhave 
received     rtjore     substantial     recognition.      Our 

cerned  with  the  ll7\itol  ZLT^^^ 
are  we  do.rg  to  implant  in  the  young  mind  Xeas 
of  lofty  citizenship  and  unselfish  pftriotiJm    of 
courtesy  and  toleration ;  of  sane  heahhy "mS^n 
It  .s  argued,  that  the  home  is  the  place  forin  true 
tion  .n  these  subjects.    I  totally  disagree     I  wo"h 

T?a'  ^'^^^'''  *''"''  »°  the  schoonind  teacTmv 
children  the  three  R's  at  home,  if  necessa^.    T^e 
choo  atmosphere  lends  itself  vastly  betterTo  eS 
tive    and    impressive   lessons   dealing   with    th,. 
huma„.t,„  of  life  and  duties  of  citizfnsMp  tht 
the  perfunctory  and  irregular  instruction  the  aver 
age  puprl  would  receive  on  such  subjects  i„  the 
average  home     It  is  not  my  desire  to  urge  that  the 

2. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  on  modern  tendencies 
towards  false  standards  in  life.    The  respoSiHty 
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of  the  State  is  not  to  make  men  wealthy,  but  to 
make  them  wise,  to  teach  the  children  to  scorn 
sordid  ambition  and  to  discriminate  mtelligently 
between  what  is  important  and  what  is  unim- 
portant.   The  desire  to  acquire  mere  wealth  is 
essentially  ignoble,  apart  from  the  fact  that  few 
men  can  ever  completely  satisfy  such  a  diseased 
ambition.    One  standard  of  wealth  having  been 
attained,  another  looms  up  ahead.    It  is  an  unsat- 
isfactory goal.    The  intellectual  State  honours  its 
great  poets  and  artists,  the  humanitarian   State 
its  wise  legislators  and  administrators,  the  militant 
State  its  great  sailors  and  soldiers.    The  commer- 
cial State  is  apt  to  hbnour  only  its  captains  of  com- 
merce and  industry.    History  leaves  little  doubt  on 
that   point.      It,   therefore,   behooves   the   State, 
through  its  educational  system,  to  destroy  utterly 
false  standards  and  to  set  up  true  and  noble  ones. 
The  patriotic  press  of  the  country  should  carry  on 
the  good  work  and  frown  down  any  attempt  to 
bestow  praise  where  undeserved.    The  press,  in- 
deed, has  almost  the  greater  responsibility  of  the 
two.     It  staggers  one  to  realize,  that  this  great 
factor  in  the  life  and  future  of  the  nation  is  too 
often  in  wholly  irresponsible  hands,  to  the  extent 
that  each  individual  newspaper  proprietor  is  ab- 
solutely a  law  unto  himself  as  to  whether  his  paper 
is  to  be  a  power  for  good  or  for  evil  in  his  com- 
munity, apart  from  the  fact  that  his  faculty  of  dis- 
crimination is  not  infrequently  faulty. 

It  is  precisely  this  worship  of  false  standards 
that  is  almost  wholly  responsible  for  the  present 
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social  unrest,  and  the  impatience  of  labour  with 
palliatory  measures  of  reform.  In  the  eye  of  the 
worker  the  "Golden  Calf"  is  the  great  desider- 
atum m  life.    In  the  acquisition  of  wealth  he  anti- 

Xut  A  u^^^.  '°'"*'°"  °^  ""  ^''  problems. 
Wealth  and  happmess  become  synonymous  terms. 
1  hat  IS  the  sum  total  of  all  he  has  been  taught  The 
captam  of  industry  becomes  his  hero.  The  thinker 
the  artist  the  scholar  are  almost  beneath  contempt 
—men  who  live  in  garrets  and  starve.  The  onlv 
true  measure  of  the  value  of  a  man's  services  is  the 
material  compensation  he  receives.  The  parson  is 
just  tolerated,  looked  upon  as  a  bit  of  a  crank 
receiving  the  proverbial  pittance  and  raising  a' 
T  ^^  TZ  °"  "°"''"8'  ^^heerfully  serving  his 
Lord  and  Master.    And  a  certain  section  of  the 

very  limit.  The  men  whose  comings  and  goines 
are  most  carefully  recorded,  whose  opinions  are  fo 
respectfully  solicited  on  all  sub"  -ts,  the  men 
whose  pictures  most  frequently  a..rn  the  fro.it 
pages  of  such  papers,  are,  almost  invariably  the 
prosperous  men  When  Governments  accord 
public  honours,  how  often  do  they  come  the  way 
of  the  humbler,  but  greater  citizen?  It  is  wealth 
or  the  faculty  to  acquire  wealth,  that  is  most  fre- 
quently the  subject  of  public  applause  and  public 
recognition.  K"u»it 

3. 

Perhaps  man  was  not  intended  to  be  happy  and 
contented.     Maybe  the  mainspring  of  all  human 
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progress  lies  in  the  inherent  discontent,  restlessness 
and  unhappiness  of  the  individual,  driving  him 
into  the  mad  race  for  further  material  possessions 
and  success,  as  moderns  are  now  taught  to  inter- 
pret the  word.  It  is  perhaps  his  very  striving  after 
these  evanescent,  hollow  and  unsatisfying  things 
that  builds  up  nations.  If  so  we  are  assuredly 
living  in  a  glorified  lunatic  asylum.  Labouring 
under  the  mental  hallucination,  that  certain  things 
are  essential  to  happiness,  .ich,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  elusive  state  of 
mind,  we  are  permitting  ourselves  to  be  relent- 
lessly driven  into  striving  for  these  things,  only  to 
find,  when  they  are  attained,  that  they  utterly  fail 
to  satisfy.  All  our  stress  and  effort,  therefore,  is 
wasted  as  far  as  any  personal  recompense  is  con- 
cerned. The  State  or  community  would  seem  to 
be  the  only  beneficiary. 

In  so  far  as  equipping  the  embryo  citizen  to 
enter  the  ruthless  struggle  of  life  is  concerned,  our 
modern  school  system  is  probably  all  that  could  be 
desired.  As  I  have  tried  to  show,  its  efforts  in 
teaching  morality,  courtesy  and  a  true  sipprecia- 
tion  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship, are  woefully  deficient.  We  have  banished 
religion  from  our  schools.  What  have  we  sub- 
stituted? If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  the  young 
should  be  taught  something  about  the  deeper 
things  in  life,  and  the  futility  of  worshipping  false 
gods,  it  is  the  preseat.  I  cannot  refrain  from  quot- 
ing here  an  extract  from  Smiles, — ^whose  books 
might  well  be  included  in  our  public  school  cur- 
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ricuIum,-«pon  the  "art  of  living,"  which  so  few 
of  us  have  studied  and  begun  to  understand  • 

r  Ju^rilJ^'  tT"^'  l*"  "T"'  °'  "°  '■"»»  degree  of  art  is 
Happiness  is  not,  like  a  large  and  beautifi.l  i^m 

Tale^two  m™'^*"^  ■'  ?''""d«""y  exemplified  in  actual  life 
lake  two  men  of  equal  means,  one  of  whom  knows  the  art 

•  •  .  .  It  IS  not  wealth  that  gives  the  true  zest  tn  lif, 
but  reflection  appreciation,  taste,  culture.  Above  all  the 
seeing  eye  and  the  feeling  heart  are  indispen^ble.     w'th 
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these,  the  humblest  lot  may  be  made  blessed.  Labour  and 
toil  may  be  associated  with  the  highest  thoughts  and  the  pur- 
est tastes.  The  lot  of  labour  may  thus  become  elevated  and 
ennobled.  Montaigne  observes  that  "all  moral  philosophy 
is  as  applicable  to  a  vulgar  and  private  life  as  to  the  most 
splendid.  Every  man  carries  the  entire  form  of  the  human 
condition  within  him.     . 


But  my  chief  complaint  lies  in  the  callous  atti- 
tude of  the  citizen  towards  the  State.  He  recog- 
nises no  responsibilities.  If  a  certain  tax  is  im- 
posed, his  main  efiort  is  directed  towards  evad- 
ing it  wholly  or  in  part.  His  code  of  honour  per- 
mits him  to  defraud  his  country,  when  he  would 
scorn  not  dealing  with  his  fellow  citizen  as  an  hon- 
ourable man  should.  It  is  a  most  curious  mental 
process,  that  ccndones  robbing  the  state,  i.e.,  all 
one's  fellow  citizens,  and  condemns  defrauding  an 
individual  citizen.  What  has  our  public  school 
system  done  to  correct  this  point  of  view? 

Across  the  Pacific  Ocean  lies  a  great  empire 
with  a  recorded  history  dating  back  some  4000 
years.  That  country  has  been  overrun  time  and 
again  by  Tartar,  Manchurian,  Mohammedan  and 
Christian.  But  instead  of  being  swallowed  up  by 
the  invading  hordes,  it  has  calmly  absorbed  them. 
When  our  forefathers  hunted  each  other,  dressed 
in  skins,  these  wonderful  people  had  a  civilization 
of  a  very  high  order.  To-day  wf alth  is  fairly  dis- 
tributed. The  farmer  owns  his  land.  To  receive 
rent  from  land  is  one  of  the  things  that  is  "not 
done."  Family  discipline  is  so  well  obsen  :d, 
that    police    protection    is    largely    superfluous. 
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caste  IS  the  literary  caste,  open,  however   to  thl 

l^mZZT  "  ""=  '^"""'^    FronTthir^irciv! 
H,T    ^f^P'^y"'  "'^  recruited.    China  is  essen 
tially  a  democratic  country.    Its  Deonl7,r. 
whole  happy  and  contented,  and'Sly  a  k  to  b^ 

wSh  tr-Gov'  "''-"'.«'"-  come"'fntfcontaS 
tTe  id«!  .°°^""'"!"''  '"  '=•"'  China  should  be 

ctn'aToftveV  S":,",^:;  "'^'irtH"'""'^  "" 
instirufon  of  .11  7.ont  tht  w'e'p'o^lf  TS 

we  are  told,  that  these  family  councils  nTverHu' 
f"V"|.''  "/h  one  present  has  assu    d "h/head" 

tJ'iu    ^'""""'^  P^'<^  «"  t^«^  due  to  the 
itatel    The  young  are  brought  up  in  an  JL„c 

Phere  of  conscientious   perf'orman'ces   If   pS 
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duties  and  rejpect  for  conitituted  authority.  Per- 
hapi  in  spite  of  our  boasted  civilization,  we  have 
something  to  learn  from  John  Chinaman  I 

S. 

How  comes  it,  that  China  survived  one  alien  in- 
vading, devastating  horde  after  another,  while  the 
map  of  superior  Europe  continually  changed  with 
kaleidoscopic  thoroughness  and  suddenness?  It  is 
a  fascinating  riddle.  Possibly  China  has  not  been 
conquered  and  destroyed,  because  China  simrly 
cannot  be  conquered  and  destroyed.  Her  con- 
sistent Confucianism,  ancestor  worship  and  lofty 
aggrandisement  of  the  family  organisation  into  the 
most  exalted  agency  in  her  national  scheme,  is  per- 
haps the  solid  rock  upon  which  her  unchanging 
existence  rests  and  upon  which  every  attempt  at 
subjugation  has  finally  foundered  ingloriously.  In 
the  last  analysis  it  seems  clear  that  the  home  has 
been  China's  national  shield  and  safeguard  during 
all  the  ages— that  simple,  fundamental  unit  upon 
which  all  lasting  progress,  human  welfare  and 
national  homogeneity  must  in  the  end  depend. 

What  has  been  the  tendency  of  our  modern 
democracies  in  respect  to  this  basic,  all-important 
social  unit?  The  home  is  essentially  a  rural  in- 
stitution—"God  made  the  country  and  man  made 
the  town."  In  the  country  we  still  find  real  homes. 
Our  "up-lift"  societies  are  always  prating  and 
ranting  about  "guarding "  the  home,  but  in  our 
ever-growing  cities,  the  product  of  the  modern 
factory  system,  with  its  dense  population  hived 
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in  narrow  tiny  tenements,  sleeping,  fitfully  and 
restlessly,  dunng  the  heat  of  the  summer,  o„  roofs 

be  caught,  rismg  unrefreshed,  o  pu  sue  iM 
gnndmg,  monotonoi,  daily  ,a;k,  in'^crowded 
stumg,  nojsy  shops-such  are  the  "horned-  con-' 
d.t.on,  of  the  submerged  "masses."  The"cla.se,"' 
-high  and  middle-fare  rather  better '  bueve„ 

tunL-r  S""^,r  ''^'"«  "P  '"  their  oppo, 
tunities.    The  "self-contained"  flat  fno  childr/n 

wanted)  with  restau.ant  below,  the   Crid   hectic 
a"nS.-"'  1-  *'  «""  «="'"  «"  thi^^^cont  Lt  the 

^^S'dSS'tiS^ti'^- 


In  randunon,  I  d-libcraldv  reitmit  the  .«., 
men.  *••  *■  (omd..io.  of  m  .ou."  "„d  .,S; 

s:e^^tKvrr;'4rTr"^' 
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order.  In  other  words,  the  national  programme 
must  of  necessity  always  be  limited  to  the  ability 
of  the  majority  of  the  citizens  to  live  up  to  it.  This 
is  the  great  brake  on  social  progress  and  the  dis- 
couraging feature  about  social  reorganization. 
The  main  responsibility  of  the  statesman  is  to 
realize  when  the  psychological  moment  has  arrived 
—when  the  State  can  safely  act. 

A  nation's  process  of  education  and  training 
often  takes  weird  forms.  Misfortune,  persecution 
and  starvation,— each  has  played  its  part  as 
national  schoolmaster.  A  terrible  upheaval,  such 
as  the  world  has  witnessed  during  the  past  few 
years,  is  perhaps  the  most  effective  school  of  social 
reform  for  the  multitude.  It  has  compelled 
nations  to  co-operate  and  has  brought  vividly 
before  the  citizen  its  object  lessons  of  successful 
public  control,  forced  upon  reluctant  governments 
in  the  emergency.  These  lessons  will  not  be  for- 
gotten. Social  reform  advanced  a  century  in  one 
mighty  bound.  Perhaps  herein  lies  the  justifica- 
tion, or  divine  purpose,  of  Armageddon. 

But  what  of  the  nations  for  which  the  blood  bath 
of  Armageddon  was  taken  in  vain?  The  nations 
that  refuse  to  learn  and  inwardly  digest,  whose 
statesmen,  labour  leaders  and  captains  of  industry 
and  commerce  proceed  on  their  way  serenely  and 
imperturbably— the  nations  undisturbed  by  the 
gathering  clouds  of  anarchy,  whose  leaders  have 
souls  so  small  and  vision  so  narrow,  that  they  can- 
not find  the  way  out  of  the  well  worn  rut,  whose 
sole  conception  of  reconstruction  is  "business  as 
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usual."  Will  they  be  able  to  stem  the  onrushinu 
tide  of  social  unrest  that  has  already  swept  into  th 
maelstrom  the  mightiest  European  Empire  and  is 
rushing  westward  with  gathering  fury,  to  sub- 
merge and  envelope  other  nations?  Wher  in  its 
ruthless  path  will  it  encounter  the  strong,  arresting 
wall  of  enlightened  public  opinion  reared  on  the 
solid  foundation  of  social  justice,  against  which  it 
will  impotently  spend  its  force? 

I  have  referred  to  that  gigantic  oriental  nation 
across  the  Pacific  with  a  history  stretching  back 
far  beyond  the  dimmest,  darkest  period  of  dawnJnji 
occidental  social  consciousness.   Who  knows  v  he- 
tner  history  may  not  repeat  itself?— Wheth.      in 
the  irony  of  fate.  China,  bland,  unchang.ug- 
China,  the  despised,  who  in  turn  utterly  despises 
us  and  our  cruel,  ruthless,  money-mad  civilization 
who   regards   us   contemptuously,   as   miserable,' 
T,^T'^T-"T-''^^'^"  "'"  inscrutable  nation 
TJ,u   .,?•'"*  •"  '^"""'  "«"'"  °»'  destruction, 
and  the  levelling  into  the  dust  of  all  we  have  buil 

h^hoM  ir  w"'  during  centuries,  and  once  more 
behold  the  Western  world  arise  from  the  ashes  and 
proceed  to  build  anew  with  the  seeing  eye,  know- 
ing    hand    and    comprehending    mind  I      Who 
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